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PREFACE 



The article on Logic which Professor Adamson con- 
tributed to the ninth edition of the Uncyclopcedia 
Bntarmica consists of a critical survey of the his- 
tory of logical theory; its value is well known to 
philosophical students ; and no apology is needed to 
justify its publication in separate form. It may be 
mentioned, however, that this publication was thought 
to be important at the present time, as the work 
was in danger of becoming less easily accessible 
owing to the issue of the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopoedia, in which it is not reprinted. 

The manuscript of the article has been fortunately 
preserved — alone among the manuscripts of the 
author's published writings. It is much fuller than 
the printed article, a number of passages — some fifty 
in all — having been struck out by the editor with a 
view to economy of space. These passages affect both 
text and notes ; they vary in length from a few words 
to whole sections ; they vary also in importance ; but 
the author's own opinion was that the value of his 
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work had suffered by their omission; and with this 
opinion I agree. In the present book these passages 
have been restored to their place, so that the article 
as it left the author's hands is now, for the first time, 
placed before the reader. 

The manuscript bears no trace of the editorial blue 
pencil, and the original proof no longer exists: so 
that a doubt may arise as to whether any particular 
omission may not have been made by the author 
himself when he corrected the proofs. But it is 
clear, from a comparison of manuscript and print, 
that his proof-corrections were few and unimportant. 
No real difficulty, therefore, has arisen in deciding 
upon the restorations. The author's style was so 
concise that greater brevity could not be attained 
without sacrifice of the matter. 

It should be borne in mind that the article on 
Logic was written and published in 1882. The 
supplementary articles, by which it is followed in 
this volume, are all contributions to the history of 
logic; but the first of these — that on Category, also 
reprinted from the Uncydopcedia Britannica — dates 
from six years earlier ; and only the last carries the 
story on towards a more recent development of logical 
theory. Eeaders of the author's works do not need 
to be reminded that his own point of view underwent 
modification, and that there are some things here 
which he might have expressed differently had he 
revised the work himself. 



PREFACE VU 

With the author's manuscript and printed copy 
before me, my own work as editor has consisted 
chiefly in selecting the material and seeing it through 
the press. Some omitted references have been sup- 
plied; a few slips of the pen or the press, formerly 
overlooked, have been corrected ; unwieldy paragraphs 
have been broken up, and the punctuation has been 
simplified ; but nothing new has been added to text 
or notes. I am responsible for the choice of a title. 

It remains for me to express my grateful thanks 
to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
for allowing the publication of the articles on Logic 
and on Category in the present form. For permission 
to reprint the critical notices from Mmd, with which 
the volume ends, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Davidson of Aberdeen, literary executor of 
the late Professor Bain. 

W. E. SORLEY. 

King's College, 
CAMBRiDaB, October 1911. 
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SHOET HISTOEY OF LOGIC 



PBOVINOE AND METHOD OF LOGIC 

1. Logic, in the most general acceptation of the term, 
may he regarded as the systematic study of thought. So 
wide a deinition is certainly sufficient to comprehend all 
that may have heen at various times included within the 
scope of logical doctrine, but in other respects it is of small 
value. For it seems essential that to any separate and 
independent theory there should be assigned a distinet 
province and a distinct method. But neither province nor 
method, as in any way special or peculiar to logic, is marked 
off by the above description. The terms thought and 
syetematic study, indicating the object and method of logical 
toatment, might, even in similar combination, be appro- 
priately used in defining, totally or partially, philosophic 
disciplines not generally viewed as synonymous with logic. 
They do not serve, therefore, to mark off logic from philo- 
sophy as a whole, which is unquestionably the systematic 
exposition of thought, nor from psychology, which includes 
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within its wider range what may well be described as the 
study of thought. That some more accurate discrimination 
of the province and method of logic is absolutely necessary 
will readily be granted ; for, in default thereof, neither the 
extent of matter to be included within the study nor the 
peculiarity of the method by which such matter is treated 
can be determined. The boundaries of logic and its essen- 
tial constitution must otherwise remain fluctuating and 
vague. 

Preliminary queries of a similar kind are naturally 
encountered in the case of all other branches of human 
knowledge ; and though it is to be acknowledged that many 
of the sharp distinctions by which one is differentiated from 
the other are provisional merely, and demand restatement 
when a somewhat higher point of view is reached, yet their 
necessity and utility must be allowed. The sciences are 
not advanced but retarded when their provinces are allowed 
to overlap and become indeterminate. There are two 
methods by which these preliminary questions are generally 
answered — two methods which in themselves express 
directions of human thinking and which have at all times 
occupied a remarkable place in the system of logic. We 
may refer either to the distinct characteristics of the matter 
to be treated, or to the essential features of the method of 
treatment. We may determine the province of a science 
either by external division, by classification of objects 
according to their prevailing resemblances and differences, 
or by internal definition, by exposition of the ~f undamental 
characters of the method employed in the science. By 
neither process, unfortunately, can an unambiguous answer 
be supplied, at least without much art, in the case of 
logic. Neither by classification of the sciences, and assign- 
ment of some specific place in the general hierarchy to 
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logic, nor by precise determination of the chaiacter of 
logical analogies as opposed to all other forms of study, can 
there be readily attained a definition, at once full and exact, 
of the system of logic. 

2. The reasons for the manifold difficulties encountered 
in the attempt to determine accurately the province of 
logic, whether by reference to a division of the sciences or 
by precise definition of the essential features of logical 
analysis, are not far to seek. The systematic classification 
of the sciences is not the result of mere observation and 
comparison ; the selection of the points of agreement and 
difierence involves not only consideration of the contents 
of the sciences as empirically presented, but also certain 
leading principles or fundamental views, which are in 
essence of a philosophical character. According to the 
general conception of knowledge which in various kinds 
is manifested in the special sciences, there will be radically 
divergent methods of classification, and the province 
assigned to each member of the ensemble will, for the 
most part, have its limits determined according to the 
character of the general view adopted. Moreover, if any 
of the more prominent specimens of classification of the 
sciences be critically inspected, they will be found to 
presuppose a certain body of principles which are wider in 
scope than any of the special disciplines, and to which no 
place in the ensemble can be assigned. In short, a sys- 
tematic distribution of human knowledge into its distinctly 
marked varieties rests upon and presupposes a general 
philosophy, the character of which affects the place and 
function of each part of the distribution. 

Logic, as may readily be imagined, has therefore experi- 
enced a variety of treatment at the hands of systematisers 
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of acifliitific knowledge. It has appeared as one of the 
abstract sciences, in opposition to those disciplines in which 
the character of the concrete material is the essential fact ; 
as a suhordinate branch of a particular concrete science, the 
investigation of mental phenomena; as a nondescript 
receptacle for the formulation in generalised fashion of the 
method and logical precepts exemplified in the special 
sciences. Ey such processes no more has been effected than 
to bring into light, more or less clearly, some of the 
characteristics of the supposed science, without in any way 
supplying an exhaustive and comprehensive survey of its 
boundaries and relations to other branches of knowledge. 

Thus, when logic is marked off from the concrete sciences 
and associated with mathematics in the most general sense, 
as the treatment of formal relations,^ and further differ- 
entiated from mathematics as implying no reference to the 
quantitative character of the most general relations under 
which facts of experience present themselves,^ there is 
certainly brought to the front what one would willingly 
allow to be a commonplace respecting all logical analysis, 
namely, that its principles are coextensive with human 
knowledge, and that all objects as matters of conscious 
experience have an aspect in which they are susceptible of 

' As, e.g., by H. Spencer, Olmaifioation of the Science!, pp. 6, 12; 
H. Q-rasamann, Die AusdehmumgiHehre von 1844 (1878), Einleitung, 
xzu.-xzm. 

" Logic and mathematioB, under this view, may be regarded either 
as generioally distinofc— which is apparently the opinion of Spencer, 
H. Graasman, and Jevons — or as species of a more comprehensive 
genus, the theory of formal (symbolic) operations — which is apparently 
the opinion of R. Qrassman (see his FormenUhre, 1872) and Boole 
(see his Mathematical Analyiia of Logic, 1847, p. 4, and Differential 
Equations, 1859, chap, xvi., specially pp. 388, 389). An admirable 
treatment of that which is implied in Boole's method is given in Mr 
Venn's Symbolic Logic, 1881. 
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logical treatment But no more is efifected. It is stiU 
left to a wider .consideration to determine what the 
specific aspect of things may be which shall be called the 
formal and be recognized as the peculiarly logical element 
in them. There may be selected for this purpose either 
the general relations of coincidence and succession in space 
and time, or the fundamental properties of identity and 
difference, or the existence of classes ; but in any case such 
selection depends upon and refers to a theory of the nature 
of knowledge and of the constitution of things as known. 
In truth, the notions of form and formal relations are by 
no means so simple and free from ambiguity that by their 
aid one can at once solve a complicated problem of philo- 
sophic arrangement. To lay stress upon form as the special 
object of logical treatment still leaves undecided the nature 
and ground of the principles which are to be employed in 
evolving a science of form, and therefore leaves the logical 
problem untouched. 

StiU less satisfactory are the results when logic is 
regarded as in some way a subordinate branch of the 
psychological analysis of mental phenomena.^ Neither 
the grounds on which such a classification rests, nor the 
conclusions deduced from it, seem beyond criticism. The 
simple facts that certain mental processes are analysed 
in logic, and- that psychology is generally the treatment 
of all mental processes, by no means necessitate the 
view that logic is therefore the outgrowth from and a 
subordinate part of psychology. For it is clear, on the 
one hand, that logic has a scope wider than psychology, 
since in any sense of the term it has to deal with all 
the processes (or with some aspect of all the processes) 

* For this extremely common arrangement, see Hamilton, Lecturet 
on Metwphysici, i. p. 121-3 ; TJeberweg, System der Logik, § 6. 
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by which on any subject knowledge is formed out of 
disjointed or disconnected experiences. And, on the other 
hand, since the subordination of one science to another, 
as species to genus, is fallacious, unless the two agree 
in fundamental characteristics, the position so assigned 
to logic would imply that in aim and method it shall 
be essentially one with psychology, a position equivalent 
to the negation of logic as a separate and independent 
discipline. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that, so soon as logic 
has been distinguished as arising from psychology, and so 
dependent on it, the peculiarity of its position and functions 
compels the recognition of its more general scope and the 
reduction of its connection with psychology to an amount 
small enough to be compatible with absolute independence. 
Strong reasons, indeed, may be advanced for holding that 
logic is entirely to be separated from psychology, as differ- 
ing from it in aim, method, and principle, that logical 
analysis is generically distinct from psychological, and that 
the two disciplines, while connected as parts of the general 
body of philosophical reflection, hold to one another a 
relation the reverse of that commonly accepted.^ 

As to the endeavour to collect from consideration of the 
sciences in detail a body of precepts, the rules of scientific 
method, and to assign the systematic arrangement of such 
rules to one special discipline, called logic, it seems to 
stand on the same footing and to be open to the same 
criticism as the allied attempt to treat general philosophy 

^ It is to be acknowledged that most of the writers on logic who 
emphasise the connection of psychology with logic introduce distinc- 
tions equivalent to the remarks above made, but the grounds for such 
distinctions and the conclusions to be deduced from them are not 
generally brought into clear light. 
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as the receptacle for the most abstract propositions reached 
in scientific knowledge. There is a peculiar assumption 
underlying the supposed possibility of distinguishing be- 
tween scientific method and its concrete exemplifications 
in the special sciences, and only on the ground of this 
assumption could there be rested the independence of logic 
as the systematic treatment of method. It is taken for 
granted, without examination, that the characteristic 
features of correct and well-founded thinking are palpable 
and general, and that we thus possess a criterion for 
marking o£f what is common to all scientific procedure from 
that which is special and peculiar to the individual sciences. 
An elaborate philosophic doctrine lies at the root of this 
assumption, and the position assigned to logic may easily 
be seen to depend, not on what is apparent in the argument, 
namely, comparison of the sciences with one another, but on 
what Uea implicit in the background, the philosophic concep- 
tion of the nature of scientific knowledge in general. With- 
out reference to the ultimate philosophic view, no definite 
content could be assigned to logic, and it would remain 
impossible to distinguish logic from the sciences in detail.^ 

3. Thus the various attempts to define the province and 
functions of logic from general classification of the sciences, 
to define, in short, by the method of division, yield no 
satisfactory answer, and refer ultimately to the philosophic 
view on which classification and division must be based, 
A similar result becomes apparent when we consider the 

' See, for a clear statement of this impoasibUity, Comte, Philos. 
Potitive, i. 34, 35. Definitions of logic as theory of method, which 
are based on general philosophic views {e.g., the definition by Sigwart, 
Logik, i. § 1), stand on a different footing, and are to be examined on 
different principles. 
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vaiioua descriptions of logic that have been presented as 
following from more precise and accurate determination of 
the essential features of logical analysis and method. 

"The philosophical deduction or construction of the 
notion of logic presupposes a comprehensive and well- 
grounded view, whether of the nature and mode of operar 
tion of the human mind, a definite part of which falls 
under logical treatment, or of the problems and objects of 
philosophy in general, from among which in due order may 
be distinguished the particular problem of logic." ^ The 
most elementary distinctions, by means of which, in the 
ordinary exposition of logic, progress is effected towards 
an accurate determination of the province of the science, 
not only refer to some such ultimate philosophic view, but 
lead to the most diverse results, according to the peculiarity 
of the views on which they are based. Of these elementary 
distinctions the following are at once the more usual and 
the more important : — the distinction between the province 
of logic and the province of the special sciences, as that 
between general and special; the distinction between 
natural growth of knowledge, with its natural laws, and the 
normal proce.dure whereby grounded knowledge is obtained, 
with its normal or regulative principles ; the distinction 
between knowledge as a whole and its several parts, 
immediate and mediate, with restriction of logic to the 
treatment of all or portion of mediate knowledge ; the dis- 
tinction between the constituents of knowledge as on the one 
hand given from without (in experience), and on the other 
hand due to the elaborative action of intellect itself. To 
one or other of these may be traced the common definitions 
of logic, and a brief consideration of their contents will be 
SUfiScient to show that they severally rest upon more or less 

* Twesten, Die Logik, inaheaondere <Ue Analytik (1825), p. 2. 
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developed general philosophic doctrines, and that their 
significance for accurate determination of the field of logic 
depends not so much on what is explicitly stated in them 
as on what is implied in the general doctrines from which 
they have taken their rise. 

The distinction of logic from the sciences, as dealing in 
the abstract with that which is concretely exemplified in 
each of them, is certainly a first step in the process of de- 
termination about which there can be little or no doubt. 
But it is only a step, and progress is not much advanced 
thereby. For, if the distinction remain vague, it is not 
sufficient to differentiate logic from many other disciplines, 
philosophical or philological, and if it be made more pre- 
cise, the new characteristics will be found to involve some 
special view as to what constitutes the common feature in 
the sciences, and to vary with the possible varieties of 
view. As a rule, too, the added characteristics do not 
serve by themselves to mark off logical treatment as an 
independent kind of investigation. They are most fre- 
quently obtained by a general survey of scientific pro- 
cedure. Thus it may be said that in all sciences there are 
implied clearly defined notions, general statements or 
judgments, and methodical proofs ; logic, therefore, as the 
theory of the general element in science, will appear as 
the treatment of notions, judgments, and proofs generally, 
or in the abstract If so, then, unless some implied prin- 
ciple further determine the course of procedure, logic 
would be regarded as a merely descriptive account of the 
parts making up scientific knowledge, and it would be not 
only impossible to assign to it an independent position, but 
hard to discriminate it from psychology, which likewise 
deals with the parts of knowledge. 

If it be understood, however, or explicitely stated, that in 
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all scientific knowledge there is community of method, 
lesting on common principles or laws of knowledge as 
such, then clearly not only the province of logic, as now 
made identical with the treatment of the essence of know- 
ledge, but the special nature of the theorems making up 
the body of logic, must depend upon the general con- 

I caption of knowledge with which the thinker starts. In 
the view of logic taken, e.g., by Mill, the fundamental idea 

f is that of evidence, under which must be included all the 

t grounds for any judgment not resting on immediate per- 
/ ception. So far as verbal statement is concerned, the 
j adoption of this as the root idea would not distinguish in 
any special way the treatment of logical problems resting 
on it ; but in fact each problem is dealt with in accordance 
with the particular theory of what, from the nature of 
human knowledge, constitutes evidence. Logic thus in- 
volves, or in truth becomes, a theory of knowledge, and in 

"the end, for general spirit and details of doctrine, refers to 
an ultimate philosophic view. There seems no escape from 
this conclusion. Start as we may, with popular, current 
distinctions, no sooner do logical problems present them- 
selves than it becomes apparent that, for adequate treat- 
ment of them, reference to' the principles of ultimate 
philosophy is requisite, and logic, as the systematic 
handling of such problems, ceases to be an independent 
discipline, and becomes a subordinate special branch of 
general philosophy. 

The attempt to avoid this conclusion must of necessity 
take form in some discrimination of logic from other 
varieties which may with it be classed under philosophy 
in general, and such discrimination is usually effected by 
laying stress on one or other of the following characteristics. 
(1) In the whole process of knowledge, it may be said, 
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we are able to distinguish and to regard in isolation the 
methods according to which, from a combination of various 
elements, cognition of things grows up, and the laws 
according to which these elements must be ordered, if our 
subjective consciousness is to represent accurately and 
faithfully the relations of things. The laws of knowledge — 
there being understood by knowledge the whole sum of 
mental determinations in and through which the world of 
external and internal experience is realised for us — are of 
two distinct kinds, natural and normal. For the treatment 
of the natural laws the most appropriate title is psychology ; 
for that of the normal or regulative laws the title logic is 
peculiarly appropriate. By the one science knowledge is 
regarded in its relation to the subjective consciousness, as 
so much of what enters into and constitutes the world of 
inner experience; by the other knowledge is regarded in 
its relation to truth, to the objective system, as the means 
whereby, for theoretical or practical purposes, an orderly 
and verifiable conception of this system is realised. 

A definite place seems thus secured for logic ; but, if one 
may judge merely from the various attempts to expound 
the body of logical doctrines from this point of view, the 
characteristic feature is not yet sufficient to determine the 
boundaries of the science or the specific nature of its 
problems. In fact, the feature selected might be accepted 
as the distinguishing mark of logical science by writers 
who would include under that common title the most 
diverse matters, and who would differ fundamentally in 
respect to the treatment of isolated problems. The 
metaphysical logic of Hegel, the empirical logic of Mill, • 
the formal logic of Kant, might all claim to be develop- 
ments of this one view of the essence of logic. So wide a 
divergence is clear evidence that the criterion selected, 
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though possibly accurate, is not sufficiently specific, and 
that the interpretation of it, which in truth determines for 
each the nature and boundaries of the science, depends 
upon the view taken respecting knowledge as a whole in its 
relation to the objective order of experience, respecting the 
import of the so-called normal laws, and respecting the 
subjective elements supposed to constitute knowledge. 

On all sides this particular definition of logic is beset 
with difficulties, which it cannot afford to dismiss by means 
of the simple demand that knowledge shall be accepted as 
somehow given. For, apart altogether from the danger 
that under so wide a term as knowledge many differences 
may be accommodated, it then becomes impossible to do 
more than treat in a quasi-empiri;cal fashion mental facts, 
the nature and peculiarities of which are to be learned from 
some external source. In the later, more detailed examin- 
ation of the view of logic here briefly described, it will be 
pointed out that the usual formula by which the several 
logical notions are introduced, viz., that their nature as 
mental facts is dealt with ia psychology, from which logic 
borrows, is in fact much more than a formula. The logical 
peculiarities will be found to rest mainly upon the psycho- 
logical characteristics as borrowed, while it is evident that 
no substantive, independent existence can be vindicated 
for a doctrine, the succession of whose parts and their 
essential nature are given externally.^ 

' The following from Drobisch's excellent work (iVewe DarsteWumg 
der Logik, 3rd ed., 1863) will make clear the view commented upon. 
" Human knowledge is partly immediate, partly mediate. The former 
rests on given facts, whether of sense-perception or of consciousness, 
the latter on that which may be deduced by thought from these 
facts. . . . Thought may be the object of scientific treatment from 
a double point of view : first, in so far as it is an activity of mind, 
its conditions and laws may be investigated ; second, in so far as it 
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(2) Some of the perplexities that arise when logic is 
treated as the theory of the normal laws of knowledge may 
be obviated by the current distinction between immediate 
and mediate knowledge. The normal laws of knowledge 
might be said to apply solely to the process of mediate 
cognition, and their final aim would be defined as harmony ( 
between mediate knowledge and immediate experience. In 
fact, however, little is gained by the employment of this 
new characteristic. It is difficult to distinguish with 
perfect accuracy between the two kinds of knowledge in 
question ; it is impossible that the treatment of the logical 
problem should not depend entirely on the view taken as 
to the nature of that which differentiates mediate from 

is the inatrument for acquiring mediate knowledge, an instrument^-- 
that may be used not only correctly but also incorrectly, and so may 
lead to true or to false results. There are therefore natural laws of 
thought and also normal laws, prescripts, rules, according to which 
It must be directed in order to lead to truth. The investigation of 
the natural laws of thought is a problem of psychology ; the deter- 
mination of its normal laws is the problem of logic. . . . The logical 
normal laws of thought are not to be discovered by mere observation, 
for it would then be impossible to decide whether the mode in which 
we ordinarily think is also valid ; but they must themselves be proved 
by thought, and so be shown to be necessary, not capable of being 
other than they are. The warrant for both the thought that proves i 
these laws and the laws proved by it, is to be found in the thorough [ 
harmony between the two. Logic thus presents itself as in no way ' 
a mere description and analysis of thought, a descriptive science, but 
as a demonstrative science " (§§ 1, 2, 3). So far, there is little to 
object to ; but clearly the whole character of the science depends (1) 
on the significance to be attached to the fundamental term thought, 
and (2) on the limitations imposed on the conception of laws. It 
becomes necessary, then, for Drobisch, as for any logician, to define 
his point of view regarding thought ; and the definition (§§ 4, 5) at 
once introduces the further discrimination of form and matter, a 
discrimination which determines the whole treatment of the forms of 
logical problems. 
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immediate knowledge. Whether we express this as 
thought or as belief, its nature then becomes the all- 
important factor in determining the course of logical 
treatment, and further progress will manifest divergencies 
according as stress is laid on the subjective characteristics 
of thought, the laws to which, from its essential nature, 
all its products must conform, or on the limitations im- 
f I posed by principles which have reference to the most 
[ I general relations of the things thought about. In the one 
case a formal logic, of the type commonly known ae the 
Kantian, would be developed ; in. the other either an 
empirical logic, like that of MiU, wherein the nature of 
notions, propositions, and reasonings is considered from the 
point of view of the empirical conception of experience, or 
a transcendental logic, like that involved in the Oritiqm of 
Pure Reason, or a metaphysical logic, like that of Hegel, or 
a mixed doctrine, like that of Trendelenburg, Lotze, and 
Ueberweg. In short, the general philosophic view of 
thought is that upon which the character of logic as a 
science rests. 

(3) There has above appeared, incidentally, one of the 
most current methods of solving the logical problem, by 
procedure from the distinction between that which is given 
to the mind in knowledge, and that which is supplied by 
the mind itself. No distinction seems more simple ; none 
is in reality more complex. The opposition on which, in 
its popular acceptation, it rests is that between the indi- 
vidual concrete thinking subject and the world of objective 
facts, existing, as it were, to be cognised. The full signifi- 
cance of such an opposition, the forms in which it presents 
itself in conscious experience, the qualifications which must 
be introduced into the statement of it that it may have even 
a semblance of reality, — these are problems not solved by 
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a simple reference to the distinction as existing. It may 
well be held that knowledge is, for the individual, the mode 
(or one of the modes) in which his relation to the universe 
of fact is subjectively seized, but it is not therefore rendered 
possible to effect an accurate and mechanical separation 
of knowledge into its matter and form. Even on lower 
grounds it may be held that by the employment of this 
criterion little or no light is thrown upon the logical 
question. For no determination is suppUed by it of the 
universal characteristic of form as opposed to matter in 
knowledge, and a comparison of various expositions will 
show the most startling diversity of view respecting the 
nature and boundaries of the formal element in knowledge. 
It is of course true that in one sense any scientific treat- 
ment of knowledge is formal. Our analysis extends only 
to the general or abstract aspect of cognition, not to its 
actual details. But we are not, on that account, dealing 
with the form of knowledge. So soon as it is attempted 
to define more accurately what shall be understood by form, 
then it is found that various views of logic arise, corre- 
sponding to the variety of principles supposed to be applied 
in the treatment of form. Thus the stricter followers of 
the Kantian logical idea, e.g., Mansel and Spalding, recognise, 
as sole principles which can be said to be involved univer- 
sally in the action of thought, the laws of identity, non- 
contradiction, and excluded middle,^ and in their hands 
logic becomes merely the systematic statement of these 
laws, and the exposition of the conditions which they 
impose upon notions, judgments, and reasonings. Analytical 

^ "Logic," says Spalding (Sney. Brit., 8th edition), "is the regu- 
lative theory of explicative thought"; "Logic," says Manael {Pro- 
legomma Logioa, 2nd ed., p. 264), "is the science of the laws and 
products of pure or formal thinking." 
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-consistency, i.e., absence of contradiction, is on this view 
the one aspect of knowledge which is susceptible of logi«al 
treatment. On the other hand, the idea of a contribution 
furnished by the mind itself to knowledge may lead to a 
more concrete and yet not less exact system of the forms of 
knowledge, if there be taken into account the real character 
of the operation by which such contribution is made. Thus 
in the logic of Ulrici, from the view of thought as essen- 
tially the distinguishing faculty, by which definiteuess is 
given to the elements entering into knowledge, there follows 
not simply an iteration of the principle that thought must 
not contradict itself, but a systematic evolution of the 
fundamental relations involved in the action of thought, 
in which the more specifically logical products, the notion, 
judgment, and reasoning, have a determinate place assigned 
to tixem. 

Not only, then, may quite distinct provinces be assigned 
to logic by thinkers who start with the same idea of thought 
as contributing to knowledge, but, as may well be imagined, 
the treatment of special logical problems presents a most 
bewildering variety. The nature of judgment, the prin- 
ciple of reasoning, the characteristics of thought which is 
in accordance with logical rule, will be viewed differently 
according to the special interpretation put upon the func- 
tions of the subjective factor in knowledge. Here again we 
, find that the really influential fact in the determination of 
the province and method of logical science is a general 
philosophic conception of knowledge or thought, i 

^ In BoBenkranz, Die Mod^fieaUonen der Zogih abgdeitet cms dem 
Segriffdes DenJeena (1846), a Bimilaj- conclusion ia illustrated by an 
elaborate olasBification of possible modifications of the view of logic. 
Compare also Braniss, DieZogik in ihrem VerhMttdsi zur Phiioaophie 
gesehichdich belracktet (1823). 
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4. Although, then, it does not seem practicable to obtain, 
either by external division or by internal analysis, a clear 
and sufficient definition of the province and function of 
logic, there remains yet one method by means of •which the 
desired end may be attained. It may be that the separation 
of logic from other philosophic disciplines has come about 
hig^torically, and that the assignment to logic of a special 
body of problems and a special kind of treatment is due to 
the accidents of its development. "We might therefore hope 
to gain from a comparative survey of the field of logic, as 
that has been historically marked out, some definite view 
not only respecting the specific problems of logical theory, 
but also regarding the grounds for the isolated treatment of 
them. That in the history of logic there should be found a 
certain continuity of doctrine and development may, how- 
ever, be compatible with entire absence of a common body 
of received logical matter, and the result of an historical 
research may be little more than a statement of distinct 
conceptions regarding the nature and province of the 
science, leading to the inclusion of very distinct materials 
within its scope. It requires but a superficial investigation 
of that which at various intervals has presented itself as 
logical theory to arrive at the conclusion that the difierences 
in general spirit and in the mass of details far outbalance 
any agreement as to a few detached doctrines and technical 



If the survey were limited even to the period preceding 
the attempts at radical reformation of philosophy in general, 
and of logic as included therein, to the period in which the 
Aristotelian doctrines, as they may be called, formed the 
common basis of logical treatment, we should be able to 
detect difierences of such a kind as to indicate radically 
distinct fundamental views. The scholastic logic, which, 

B 
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even hy itself, cannot be regarded as one theory with 
-unimportant modifications, is most falsely described as 
Aristotelian. The technical terminology, the general idea 
and plan, and some of the formal details are certainly due 
to the Aristotelian analysis of reasoned knowledge ; but in 
spirit, in ruling principles, and in the mass of details the 
method of the scholastic logic is alien to that of Aristotle. 
It will be shown later that the Aristotelian analysis is 
saturated with the notions and aims of the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and general theory of knowledge, and that on 
that account alone, apart from the introduction of many 
foreign ingredients, from Stoic, Arab, and Byzantine 
sources, into the scholastic system, an important difference 
must subsist between the original doctrine and that which 
presents itself as but its historical development. 

Even more radical is the divergence of modem logic from 
the Aristotelian ideal and method. The thinker who claimed 
for logic a special pre-eminence among sciences because 
" since Aristotle it has not had to retrace a single step, . . . 
and to the present day has not been able to make one step 
in advance," ^ has, himself in his general modification of all 
philosophy, placed logic on so new a basis that the only 
point of connection retained by it in his system with the 
Aristotelian may be not unfairly described as the com- 
munity of subject. Both deal in some way with the 
principles and methods of human thinking, but as their 
general views of the constitution of thought are diverse, 
little agreement is to be found in the special treatment of 
its logical aspect. So when a later writer prefaces his 
examination of logical principles with the declaration that 
" logic is common ground on which the partisans of Hartley 
and of Eeid, of Locke and of Kant, may meet and join 
' Kant, KriUh (ed. Hartenstein), Vorrede, p. 13. 
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hands," ^ we are not unprepared for the result that, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, his views of logical principle 
coincide with those of no recognised predecessor in the 
same field, diverge widely from either the currently 
received or the genuine Aristotelian doctrines, and lead to 
a totally new distribution, in mass and detail, of the body 
of logical theorems and discussions. 

Such divergence is, indeed, most intelligible. If one 
reflects on the significance which would be attached in any 
one of these logical systems, of Aristotle, of Kant, of Mill, 
to the universal or universalising element of thought, and 
on the fact that such universal must manifest itself as the 
characteristic feature in all the important products of 
thinking, the notion, the judgment, the syllogism, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that diflference of view in respect to 
the essence must make itself felt in difference of treatment 
of details. The ultimate aim of proof, and the general, 
nature of the methods of proof, must appear differently 
according as the accepted ground is the Aristotelian con- 
ception of nature and thought, the Kantian theory of 
cognition, or subjective empiricism. 

If, adopting a simpler method, one were to inspect a fair 
proportion of the more extensive recent works on logic, the 
conclusion drawn would be probably the same, — that, while 
the matters treated show a slight similarity, no more than 
would naturally result from the fact that thought is the 
subject analysed, the diversity in mode of treatment is so 
great that it would be impossible to select by comparison 
and criticism a certain body of theorems and methods, 
and assign to them the title of logic. That such works as 
those of Trendelenburg, Ueberweg, TJlrici, Lotze, Sigwart, 
Wundt, Bergmann, Sohuppe, De Morgan, Boole, Jevons 
' Mill, System of Logic, i. p. 13. 
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(and these are but a selection from the most recent), treat of 
notions, judgments, and methods of reasoning, gives to 
them indeed a certain common character ; but what other 
feature do they possess in common ? In tone, in method, 
in aim, in fundamental principles, in extent of field, they 
diverge so widely as to appear, not so many different 
expositions of the same science, but so many different 
sciences. In short, looking to the chaotic state of logical 
text-books at the present time, one would be inclined to 
say that there does not exist anywhere a recognised, 
currently received body of speculations to which the title 
logic can be unambiguously assigned, and that we must 
therefore resign the hope of attaining by any empirical con- 
sideration of the received doctrine a precise determination 
of the nature and limits of logical theory. 

5. In order to make clear the reasons for this astonishing 
diversity of opinion regarding the province and method of 
logic, and so make some advance towards a solution of what 
may well be called t he logical pro blem, it seems necessary 
to consider some of the leading conceptions of logic, with 
such reference to details as will sufl&ce to show how 
difference of fundamental view determines the treatment of 
special logical problems. In this consideration the order 
must be historical rather than systematic. Not, indeed, 
that it is needful, nor is it proposed, to present an historical 
account of philosophy at large, or even of logic in particular; 
our purpose is merely to disentangle and bring clearly 
forward the nature of the principles respecting logical 
theory which have served as basis for the most characteristic 
logical systems. Such an inquiry will not only assist in 
explaining the divergencies of logical systems, but throw 
light upon the essence of logic itself. Thus, for example, 
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a critical comparison of the Aristotelian and Kantian oi 
Hegelian conceptions of the end, aim, and function of 
logic may be expected to bring forward in their most abstract 
form opposed, or at least varied, views of the nature of the 
subject, and to enable a well-balanced judgment to be 
obtained on the problem involved.^ 

In this hiatorico-critical survey, the first section inust 
naturally be devotecC 'to a consideration of the Aristotelian 
logic. If it were intended to present a complete histoty, or 
abstract of a complete history of logic, it would doubtless be 
necessary to preface the treatment of that from which logic, 
as we know it, has taken its rise, by a notice of such 
speculations of a logical character as are to be discovered 
among Oriental systems. But, however interesting such an 
historic research might be^ its results would have little or no 
bearing upon the special problems before us. Our notions 
regarding logic are afifected by the Aristotelian analysis of 
the method of reasoning, and by such systems as have been 
developed therefrom, but have been modified, and are likely 
to be modified, in no way by any Oriental systems of a lite 
kind. The records of Oriental attempts at analysis of the 
procedure of thought are of purely historic value, and may, 
for our present purpose, be disregarded.^ 

1 For a notice of works on the history of logic, see note A, p. 164. 
' For a notice of some of the more developed systems of Oriental 
logic, see note B, p. 165. 
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II 

THE AKISTOTELIAN LOGIC 

6. In a remarkable passage at the close of the tract 
called by us the Sophistiecd Refutations, Aristotle claims 
for himself distinct originality in the conception of sub- 
jecting to analysis the forms or types of argument. 
Something had been achieved in closely allied matters, in 
the analysis of rhetorical methods and grammatical forms ; 
but, in the attempt to generalise and reduce to order and 
method the very substance of reasoning, nothing, according 
to this statement, had been effected, nor had the possibility 
of such reduction been seriously contemplated. " The 
system I have expounded had not been partially, though 
imperfectly, elaborated by others ; its very foundations 
had to be laid. . . . The teachers of rhetoric inherited 
many principles that had long been ascertained ; dialectic 
had absolutely no traditional doctrines. Our researches 
were long, tentative, and troublesome. If, then, starting 
from nothing, it bears a comparison with others that have 
been developed by division of labour in successive gen- 
erations, candid criticism will be readier to commend it for 
the degree of completeness to which it has attained than 
to find fault with it for falling short of perfection."^ 

^ The above translation, which ia somewhat free, is taken from Mr 
Poste's edition of the Sojohistici Elenchi, p. 95. 
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Although the specific reference in this passage is to the 
analysis of dialectical argument contained in the Topica, 
the same claim might with justice have heen made in 
regard to the more extensive analysis of the forms of 
reasoning in general -which makes up the substance of the 
other books of the Organon. There had been, prior to 
Aristotle, much discussion of prohlems that would under 
any view be included under the head of logic ; but no 
systematic attempt had been made to analyse knowledge as 
a whole in its formal aspect, to throw under general heads 
or classes the types of reasoning, whether dialectical or 
scientific, and to exhibit the general relations in which the 
elements of all reasoning stand to one another. After 
Aristotle, it became possible to refer aU such discussions to 
a common head, and to view them as component parts of one 
systematic doctrine. In a peculiar sense, then, Aristotle 
may be described as the founder of logical science. 

The precise nature of the inquiries falling within the 
scope of the Aristotelian logic may receive some preliminary 
explanation supplementary to that which can only be given 
by a careful study of the chief theorems of the system, if 
there be taken into account (a) the advances towards a 
theory of logical method contained in the speculations of 
earlier Greek thinkers, (&) the classification of philosophic 
disciplines, which underlies the body of Aristotle's writings, 
and (c) the general conception of the matter of logical 
analysis which may be deduced from any special or 
incidental treatment of the question in Aristotle. Of these 
in order. 

(a) Logiad discussions prior to Aristotle. 

7. The inquiries which find a place in the Aristotelian logic 
are all, • in a large sense, problems of the theory of know- 
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ledge. They arise, therefore, only in connection with 
critical reflection on the nature, grounds, and method pi 
knowledge. The earliest forms of Greek speculati^ 
turning rather upon explanation of natural fact, being in 
essence attempts to reduce the multiplicity of known fact to 
unity of principle, contain, as a consequence, problems of a 
metaphysical character, which might involve problems of 
strictly logical characterj but were logical only in poten- 
tiality. The difficulties with which the early Greek 
speculators were presented had at first an aspect which 
was metaphysical only. Cj^Tot imtil these difficulties were 
transferred into the sphere of thought, with the conscious- 
ness, however undeveloped, of a possible opposition between 
the determination of things reached by immediate processes 
of thinking and the characteristics of thought when 
submitted to critical reflection, could problems of a dis- 
tinctly logical character come forward for solution. ^ Of 
all these metaphysical questions the most important centre 
round the fundamental opposition between unity of 
principle and multiplicity of fact, between the one and 
the many, an opposition which under varied forms pre- 
sents itself at every stage in the history of philosophic 
speculation. It is, indeed, an abstract expression for the 
problem with which philosophy at all times has to deal, 
though, naturally, the formulae under which it makes its 
appearance are determined by the more or less developed 
conceptions of the elements entering into it that may have 
been attained. 

In the first period of Greek speculation, the problem 
presented itself in its simplest, most direct aspect, and, 
after a few rough attempts at a quasi-physical explanation 
of the genesis of many out of one, there come forward, as 
reasoned, tiltimate solutions, the Eleatic doctrine that only 
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unity has real being, the Heiaclitic counter-doctrine that 
only in change, in the many, is truth to be f oumd, and the 
Pythagorean notion of number, harmony, as containing in 
cdistracto the union of the oppositea, one and many. No 
one of these philosophic treatments can be said to contain 
specifically logical elements, but they raise questions of a 
logical kind, and, especially in the records of the Eleatic 
views, one can trace a close approximation to the critical 
reflection which marks the transition to a new order of 
ideas. Eesults which in these systems are stated with 
metaphysical reference only, reappear with new aspect 
among the Sophists and the Socratic schools. 

The transition stage, indeed, partly aided by the atomic 
separation of objective fact from subjective sense experience, 
is mainly the effect of the Sophistic and Socratic teaching. 
Socrates and the Sophists have this in common that both 
treat the fundamental problem of philosophy as it had been 
handed down with special reference to the subjective 
experience of the individual. In their conceptions of the 
nature of subjective experience they differ widely from 
one another, just as in aim, method, and principles both 
differ from modem views on the same question ; but in 
both is to be discovered the critical reflection on thought 
and its essence which marked a new stage of specu- 
lation and prepared the way for a fresh development of 
philosophical activity.^ A brief indication of the logical 

^ It is an error to strain expressions which, with due qualifications, 
may be accepted as valuable. One meets repeatedly with the assertion 
that the characteristic difference between ancient and modem philo- 
sophy is that in the former the special problem of the theory of 
knowledge, the possibility of reconciling subjective thought with ob- 
jective system of things, was not contemplated. In a certain sense 
this is true ; but, taken absolutely, it is both erroneous and misleading. 
The Sophistic discussions, the Socratic theory of the notion, the 
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elements involved in this new treatment of the problem will 
be sufficient. In the teaching of the Sophists generally is 
to be discerned the opposition between subjective reflection 
and objective fact ; in that of Protagoras and Gorgias in 
particular there appear as problems of the theory of know- 
ledge difficulties for the older metaphysio of Heraclitus 
and the Eleatics respectively. The Heraclitean principle of 
change is the general foundation for the doctrine that the 
momentary perception is the only fact of cognition, and 
upon it may be based the conclusions that all truth is rel- 
ative to the individual state of the individual subject, and 
that judgment, as a mode of expressing truth, is a con- 
tradiction in itself.^ Thus the extreme Heracliteans, as 
Cratylus, rejected the proposition or combination of words, 
as expressing a unity and permanence not to be found 
in things, and reduced speech to the symbolism of pointing 
with the finger. Less developed but not less clear is the 
connection between the brief sceptical theses of Gorgias and 
the Eleatic doctrine of unity. As knowledge !was impos- 
sible on the Heraclitean view, since it implied a synthesis 
not discoverable amidst incessant change, so for Gorgias 
knowledge was impossible, since in the synthesis was 

Platonic distinctions of reason, understanding, and opinion, the Aris- 
totelian treatment of the principles of knowledge, of the universal, 
and of the opposition between science and opinion, are quite unintel- 
ligible except under supposition of some such distinction. The 
difference is not in the problem, but in the new conceptions of the 
nature of the elements, and of the method of solution which modem 
philosophy introduces into its discussion. 

» However we may interpret the Protagorean maxim in relation to 
more modern conceptions, there appears no reason to doubt the his- 
toric accuracy of the connection indicated in the Theastetus, and in the 
fourth book of the Metaphyaios, between the Heraclitean metaphysio 
and the Protagorean theory of knowledge. 
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involved an element of difference, multiplicity, not recon- 
cilable with the all-embracing unity of things. 

It is evident from the treatment of such views in Plato and 
in Aristotle, how many of the illustrations used in support 
of the general thesis depended for their apparent strength 
on neglect of some of the elementary conditions of thought, 
and how inevitably reflection upon these difficulties led to 
the construction of a theory of thought. The first outlines 
of such a theory are to be found in the Socratic principle of 
the notion (or concept, as we may call it, for the notion as 
viewed by Socrates is certainly the concrete class notion, 
the simple result of generalisation and abstraction), and to 
Socrates is assigned by Aristotle the first statement of two 
important logical processes — induction^ or the collection of 
particulars from which by critical comparison a generalised 
result might be drawn, and definition, or the explicit state- 
ment of the general elements disclosed by critical comparison 
of instances.-"- In the Socratic teaching, so far as records 
go, no explicit reference was made to the problems in 
connection with which those processes are of greatest 
significance, but in the lesser Socratic schools on the one 
hand, and in Plato on the other, we find the new principle 
either brought to bear upon the old difficulties, or developed 
into a comprehensive method. 

The Socratic concept contains in itself the union of one 
and many, but it is in nature subjective ; it is a mode of 
knowledge. If, then, it be regarded as only subjective, the 
old difficulties reappear. How is it possible to reconcile, 
even in thought, an opposition so fundamental as that 
between unity and plurality? Must there not be a like 
irreconcilable opposition between the subjective counter- 
» MOaph., 1078b 27-29. 
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parts of these objective relations, between the individual 
notion, the atom of knowledge, and the proposition or 
definition ? How, indeed, can there be a combiaation in 
thought of that which is in essence uncombinable 1 
"Whether we take Aristippus, who draws mainly for theory 
of knowledge on the Heraclitean-Protagorean sources, or 
Antisthenes, who leans towards the Eleatic, or the 
Megarians, who also, in accordance with the Eleatic 
thoughts, devoted chief attention to the polemical aspect of 
the theory, we find a set of problems appearing, the solution 
of which imperatively called for a theory of knowledge as 
the combination of one and many. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these early thinkers, so 
far as the history of logic is concerned, is Antisthenes, 
whose extreme nominalism presents the most curious 
analogies to some recent logical work.^ According to 
Antisthenes, the world of cognisable fact consists of 
combinations of elementary parts (irpSra). These irpSn-a 
appear in cognition as irreducible elements denoted by 
the simplest elements of speech, names. The name is 
the mark for the sense-impression by which each irpSiTov 
is communicated to us, for they are only known by 
sense, and are strictly individual. A composite thing 
is known through the combination of names of its parts, 
and such a combination (otj/ajtXok)}) is a proposition or 
definition (Xdyos). Each thing has its specific Xoyos 
(oiKcios Xdyos), and a judgment is merely the expression 
of this. There is therefore no distinction of subject and 
predicate possible; even identical propositions, the only 

^ On Antjathenes, see the third part of the TJtecetetui, which ap- 
pears, beyond doubt, to refer to him (comp. Peipers, Unterstushwngen 
ilher das Systems Plato's, 1874, pp. 124-48), and Aristotle, Meta- 
phynca, 1024b 32, 1043b 24 ; Topica, 104b 21. 
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possible forms under this theory, are mere repetitions of 
the complex name. Predication is either impossible or 
reduces itself to naming in the predicate what is named 
in the subject. It is the simple result of so consistent 
a nominalism that all truth is arbitrary or relative ; 
there is no possibility of contradiction, not even of 
one's self. 

The theory of Antisthenes, strange as it may at first 
sight appear, rested on certain metaphysical difficulties, 
which lie at the root of all the perplexity regarding 
the import of propositions, and it is not too much to 
say that these difficulties were kept continually in mind 
by Plato and Aristotle in their several attempts to explain 
the nature of knowledge. Both thinkers bring forward, 
from various fields, new elements which enter into the 
consideration of the problem, but both find themselves 
confronted with the ultimate question, What is the ground 
of unity in things known, and in what way does thought 
unite the detached attributes of things into a subjective 
whole? What is the nature of the unity which binds 
things, themselves in a sense units, into classes or wholes, 
and how comes it that in the judgment subject and predi- 
cate are, in a sense, set at one? The inquiry branches 
off in varied directions, into discussions on the nriiversa>l 
and particular, on form and matter, on the unity of the 
definition, but nevertheless remains the one underlying 
difficulty for both thinkers. 

In Plato, for whom the solution was found in the 
participation in or imitation of ideas by things, we find 
more distinctly conceived the series of, logical processes 
involved obscurely in the Socratio method. So far as 
positive statements regarding the ideas can carry one, it 
may be said that in essence these processes concern only 
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the formation of or deduction from the concrete universal 
concept or general notion. The ideas, in the Platonic 
system, at least in reference to the thought which appre- 
hends them, resemble most closely class notions. A 
deeper significance often appears to attach to the relative 
processes of induction, whereby the resemblances of things, 
the idea in them, is disclosed, definition, whereby the 
content of the idea is made explicit, and division, whereby 
the external connection of ideas with one another, their 
system, is deduced; but such significance attaches to 
the more purely metaphysical aspects of the theory, and 
had no particular bearing on the Aristotelian treatment 
of the same problems. Not much is given in Plato 
towards a theory of the proposition, though sometimes 
an analysis of its elements is sketched ; and the method 
of division could yield only a few of the types of deductive 
reasoning. 

But, over and above these more definite contributions 
towards the construction of a theory of knowledge, there 
are general aspects of the Platonic work of not secondary 
importance for the Aristotelian logic. In Plato the 
fundamental differences of earlier philosophic views ap- 
pear in a new phase, and are elevated to a higher stage. 
Sophistic method is analysed, not as in forms actually 
existing, but in its essential features, and the opposition 
between sophist and philosopher is viewed as the opposi- 
tion between opiaion and knowledge. Heraelitean prin- 
ciple of change and Eleatic doctrine of unity are resolved 
into the more comprehensive opposition of the universal 
and the particular, while hints of an ultimate solution, of 
a universal which is at once and per se particular, are not 
wanting. The Socratic method of thought appears as that 
by which alone a solution of philosophic difficulties is to 
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be obtained, and the consideration of thought in its re- 
lation to facts is marked out for special investigation. 
A deeper view of thought was thus made at once possible 
and necessary. 

(b) Classification of Philosophic Disciplines. 

8. Much, then, had been effected by Aristotle's pre- 
decessors in the way of preparing a definite body of 
problems and a method of dealing with them, problems 
and method which might fairly be said- to belong to a 
theory of knowledge as such; and, from the occasional 
references in the Organon to opinions of contemporaries, 
it is evident that many isolated attempts at solution of 
such questions were being carried on. In Aristotle we 
find a systematic examination of many of these problems, 
but it is left by him doubtful what place in the general 
scheme of philosophic sciences should be assigned to it. 
The distribution into physics, mathematics, and first 
philosophy, or the wider classification of doctrines as 
poetic, practical, or theoretical, in no way enables us to 
class logic or the body of speculations making up the 
Organon. That the forms of proof analysed in these 
writings are of universal scope is unambiguously declared ; 
that the first principles assumed in all proof are dealt 
with in first philosophy is also made clear; but the 
relations between the two doctrines so reciprocally related 
cannot be determined from any statement made by 
Aristotle himself. That he should have regarded the 
inquiries of the analytics as propaedeutic in character, 
and should have held that those who assume to discuss 
problems of first philosophy ought to have made them- 
selves acquainted with the general theory of proof, is 
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intelligible ; and more than this significance cannot, we 
think, be assigned to the passage in the Metaphysics, on 
the ground of which the logical inquiries have been classed 
as the general, common introduction to the whole system.' 
For the close connection between the analytical researches 
of the Organon and the inquiry into essence or being as 
such forbids us to accept, in any strict sense, a separation 
of these as forming distinct and independent sciences. To 
metaphysics is assigned the consideration of the principles 
of proof, and the kind of inquiry making up first philosophy 
is described by Aristotle in a fashion which assimilates it 
most closely to the researches of the analytics. That which 
is left undecided by the Aristotelian classification is the 
relation of the logical inquiries to the organic whole of 
which first philosophy is the main or sole part.^ To 
obtain any fresh light we must turn to the consideration 
of indications supplied by Aristotle as to the nature of 
the inquiries grouped under the head of Analytics. 

(o) General conception of the matter of Logical Analysis. 

9. Such indications are unfortunately most scanty. 
As we probably have not the Metaphysics in its full 
extent, actual or contemplated, the want of a clear 
separation between the inquiries belonging specially to 
first philosophy and those appropriate to the analytical 



iv. 1005b 2. See Zeller, Ph. d. Or., ii. 2 (3rd ed.), 
p. 184, n. ; Raasow, De Btfinit. Not., 46, 47 ; Schwegler, Comment, 
eur Metaph., iii. 161 ; and, eontra, PrantI, Oesch. der Logik., i. 137. 
Zeller maintains the view that Aristotle intends to indicate the place 
occupied by the analytics in his general scheme of philosophy. 

' On Aristotle's use of the term KayiK6s and its aUies, see (in addi- 
tion to Waitz, Com. in. Orgam.., ii. pp. 353-55) Schwegler, Oommentar 
zu Ar. Meta/ph., vol. iv. pp. 48-51. 
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researches may be due in part to the deficiency of our 
materials. There are, however, two lines of separation 
discernible, from which some useful inferences may be 
drawn. What we call the logic of Aristotle, i.e., the 
treatises making up the Organon, is roughly divisible into 
three parts : (1) The formal analysis of syllogism and 
its allied types of reasoning, with the more particular 
discussion of the elementary parts of reasoning = the 
proposition ; (2) the theory of scientific proof and defini- 
tion (apodiotic); (3) the theory of probable arguments, 
or of reasoning based on currently received opinions and 
leading to conclusions more or less probable (dialectic). 
Certainly for Aristotle there was no such distinction be- 
tween the first and the remaining two parts as would in 
any way correspond to the modern separation of general 
or formal logic from the theory of knowledge, or material 
logic; the three parts in conjunction make up one body 
of doctrine. Now dialectic is very specially indicated as 
being of a formal character, i.e., as dealing with no special 
matter, but with Koivd, opinions, or types of opinions 
common to all sciences.^ Apodictic, we may assume, is 
in like manner the formal study of what constitutes know- 
ledge strictly so called, the nature of the principles on 
which knowledge rests, the special marks distinguishing 
it, and the method by which knowledge is framed. 

But in every body of doctrine we may distinguish, 
according to Aristotle, three things : — the genus or class 
of objects with which the demonstration is concerned ; 
the essential or fundamental attributes, qualities of these 
objects, which are to be demonstrated of them; and, 
thirdly, certain common axioms or principles of demon- 

' See Anal. Post, i. 11 ; SJiet., i. 1, and in many passages. Of, 
Heyder, Method, d, Arist., p. 348. 

g 
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stration, not themselves demonstrable, and not entering 
as integral parts into the demonstration, but lying in the 
background as security for the reasoning carried out by 
thought employing them. Can anything corresponding to 
these three facts be discovered, if we assume for the 
moment, what certainly is not explicitly stated by 
Aristotle, that analytic constitutes a special body of 
doctrine'! The genus or class about which the doctrine 
is concerned can only be reasoning itself, either as apo- 
dictic or as dialectic, and the latter for a special reason 
may be left out of account ; diroSti^ts, then, is the matter 
concerning which the doctrine is put forward. But 
dn-dSEilis is a form of knowledge, that is to say, is 
subjective. The properties, therefore, of apodictic science 
can only be made clear if we consider on the one hand 
the objective counterparts of necessity and universality in 
thought, and on the other hand the nature of universality 
and necessity of thought itself. The common principles 
or axioms, finally, can only be such presuppositions as 
are made in apodictic or reasoning generally respecting 
thought in its relation to fact, as grasping or apprehend- 
ing reality. The consideration of such axioms, it has been 
already seen, pertains to first philosophy. Analytics then 
would appear as an independent doctrine, holding of first 
philosophy on the one hand, both in regard of the com- 
mon axioms and in regard of the attributes of being, 
by which it is a possible object of science, and on the 
other hand referring to the subjective treatment of thoughtj 
whether in relation to principles or to fact generally. 

A very similar result may be attained if we follow out 
a line of distinction indicated in more than one portion 
of the Meiaphysics.1- Separating the modes in which 

1 Metaph., vi. 4, v. 29, ix. 10. Cf. Sohwegler, Com., iii. 241, iv. 
29 sj., 186 ; and Brentano, Bedewlung des Sdenden vmshArist., 21 sq. 
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being is spoken of into foni — (1) ro Sv Kara tru/i)3e)8i7Kos ; 
(2) TO Sv As dA,ij6«s Kal to firj hv is to xj/evSo^; (3) to Sv 
Kara Ta axi^nara t^s Kanjfyopiajs ; (4) to Sv &vvdfitL /cat 
ei/epycici — Aristotle excludes the second from the special 
researches peculiar to first philosophy, the study of being 
as being, but neither excludes it from general consideration 
in metaphysics as a whole, nor handles it at length, deferring 
it rather for more detailed treatment. A comparatively 
clear account, however, of what is understood by him 
under the head of being as truth and non-being as falsity 
may be extracted from the various passages referred to, 
and little doubt can remain that being so regarded is 
in a peculiar sense the matter of analytical (i.e., logical) 
researches. 

Being as truth and non-being as falsity refer to and 
rest upon combination and division of the elementary 
parts of thought. For truth and falsity have no signifi- 
cance when applied to things, but only to the connection 
of thought which is dominated by the one principle of 
non-contradiction. Nay, thinking has not even immediate 
and direct reference to being as such, but only to being 
as the existent, as qu^tlified, or quantified, or modified in 
some other way (i.e., according to the categories), and 
is in its very essence the conjunction or unifying of 
elements. What cannot be conjoined, as, e.g., the notions 
of elementary facts themselves, are not either true or false, 
and are not matters of thought. Thought thus moves in 
a definite sphere, that of the combinable or separable, the 
correspondence of conceptions with real relations, and has 
its limits on the one hand in the elementary data appre- 
hended by intellect (vovi = reason), and on the other hand 
in the infinite sea of particular, accidental qualifications 
of things (oTj/ijSc^rjKOTtt). The possibility of contra- 
dictory assertions (for true and false judgments together 
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make up the contradiction, to 8e o-woXov irepi fiepurfwv 
avTL<t>da-ew's) is the distinguishing mark of thought. 

Now it is this very possibility that lies at the root of 
all the analytical researches. Not, indeed, that one can 
assume for Aristotle a view which has appeared in later 
logical works, that all forms of logical reasoning are to 
be deduced from the principle of contradiction. Quite the 
reverse. The common axioms underlie all processes of 
proof, direct or indirect, but they do not enter into or form 
part of proof. Nothing can be deduced from them; but 
their authority can be appealed to against any one who 
refuses to allow a conclusion reached by a correct syllogism 
from true premisses. ■'^ (The nerve of logical proof would 
thus lie in the disjunctive proposition; either this con- 
clusion is to be granted,, or the principle of contradiction 
is denied.) Now the analytical researches are in especial 
the treatment of combination and separation in thought. 
For even the syllogism may be regarded as only a complex 
judgment or synthesis, and in the exposition of the forms 
of combination and separation we shall find a complete 
system extending from the unproved principles and ex- 
hibiting the methods according to which thought proceeds 
towards the determination of the essential properties of 
things or the discrimination of various heads under which 
the transitory and accidental attributes may be advantage- 
ously classed. 

So far then as one can judge, the matter of Aristotle's 
analytical researches may be expressed as the concrete 
nature of thought, characterised by its fundamental attri- 
bute, the possibility of contradiction, correlated with the 
real system of things, and having as its end the realisation 
of systematic knowledge, i.e., the adequate subjective in- 
1 Of, generally AnaZ, Post,, i. 14. 
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terpetation of being. No further explanation can be obtained 
without entering in some detail on the actual processes 
included under the title which has here been somewhat 
arbitrarily assigned, namely, the concrete nature of thought. 
At the close of this survey one may be in a position to 
resume with fuller knowledge the definition here given. 
For its significance depends entirely on the meaniug which 
in Aristotle belongs to the terms thought and being. 

10. This preliminary survey, though suflBcient to enable 
us to fix approximately the position of the analytic re- 
searches in the total scheme of sciences, has not thrown 
an entirely clear light on the principle of the Aristotelian 
logic. For, as has just been said, the indication that the 
analytics have to do with being as conceived by thought, 
conducted under the general axiom of non-contradiction and 
expressed iu language, requires to be filled up by a more 
detailed treatment of the Aristotelian theory of thought 
in relation to being. Upon the characteristics assigned 
to thought or knowledge in this special relation, must 
depend the general nature of the Aristotelian logic, the 
determination of the scope of logical treatment, and the 
essence of logical method. For, from a quite similar 
statement regarding the province within which logic 
moves, totally diverse conclusions might be drawn re- 
specting the precise function of logical method. One 
might have either a formal doctrine or technic, or a real 
methodology : either an attempt to evolve logical prin- 
ciples from the axiom of contradiction, or a development 
of the laws according to which thought, necessarily acting 
under the said axiom, proceeds towards the construotiori 
of knowledge. The history of logic clearly shows how 
differently the matter of the analytics may be viewed. 
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For one of the possible conclusions, that logic is a 
teclinical or quasi - mathematical exposition of formal re- 
lations, has been accepted as the undoubted result of 
Aristotle's teaching, and has so prevailed as to make 
itself the current conception.^ The other, the view of 
logic as theory of the method of scientific thought, has 
been cast entirely into the background, so far as logical 
doctrines are concerned, and, if allowed at all, has been 
regarded as foundation for a species of applied logic, an 
appendix to the other. 

11, N"ot much aid is afforded directly by any classifi- 
cation or division of the books now collected together as 
the Organon. As above noted, the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics with the Topics form one connected whole, 
while the Categories and the De Interpretatione stand apart 
as isolated treatments of special problems, not organically or 
necessarily part of the research. The genuineness of both 
these treatises has been doubted, and there is, indeed, 
much to make one pause in admitting them to a place 
in the cm-pus of the Aristotelian works. The tract en- 
titled Categories neither refers to, nor is referred to in, 
any other of Aristotle's undoubted writings; and, though 
the extreme opposition supposed to exist between its 
teaching in regard to first and second essences and the 
teaching of the Metaphysics rests on no solid foundation, 
the mode of expression and the general treatment have 
in them something strange and foreign. It is most re- 
markable, if the tract be Aristotle's, that no cross reference 
should be found between the treatment there given of 
fundamental notions like quantity, quality, and relation, not 
to speak of substance (pva-Ca), and the book of definitions 
" Cf. Brandis, Or.-r&m. Phil, U. 373-75. 
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contained in the Metaphysics (Book A). The concluding 
chapters are generally regarded as spurious, and we shall 
probably not be wrong in viewing the whole as a redac-- 
tion of Aristotelian material rather than as a formal 
treatment by Aristotle himself.^ The De Interpretatione 
has somewhat stronger external evidence in its favour, 
for, though it is not referred to in any work of Aristotle's, 
it seems to refer unambiguously to the Analytics and 
Topics, and vaguely to the De Anima.^ Nevertheless 
there is this to be said, that references are not in such 
a case conclusive, that the structure of the book is un- 
wieldy and clumsy, not such a treatment of the proposition 
as one would expect from Aristotle after the Analytics, 
and that in one or two points, in the classification of 
judgments according to quantity, and in the way of re- 
garding modals, the teaching is not in perfect harmony 
with that of the Analytics.^ One would not probably be 
far wrong in concluding here, as in the case of the Categories, 
that the work is a redaction, perhaps drawing from other 
lost writings of Aristotle, perhaps based on oral teaching, 
by some Aristotelian scholar. 
In the Analytics the aim is defined to be the examination 

' latemal evidence, if worth anything, is strongly against Zeller's 
view that the book is not only genuine, but an early work {Ph. d. 
Or., ii. 2, 69). 

"See Bonitz, Index Ariat., s.v. " Aristoteles " ; Zeller, Ph. d. 
Or., ii. 2, p. 71. The vagueness of the reference to the De Anima, 
which, indeed, cannot be verified, led Andronicus to reject the De 
Interpretatione. 

' The differing ways in which universality in a proposition are ex- 
plained in the De Inter, and the Analytios is deserving of attention, 
as also the absence from the Analytios of the peculiar designation 
6,6pisTov as applied to negative terms — nouns or verbs. All that 
is essential in the treatment of these negatives is given, however, 
in Anal. Pr., i. 46. 
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of apodictic or scientific proof ; but the examination of the 
elements of syllogism is first undertaken, since in all 
demonstrative science syllogism is employed, whUe, on 
the other hand, syllogism may present itself in dialectic 
matters. The first book of the Prior Analytics,^ after a 
brief statement of the nature of the proposition and of the 
fundamental law of predication, proceeds to analyse (1) the 
various kinds, figures, or modes of syllogism ; (2) the means 
by which syllogisms are formed ; (3) the reduction of vari- 
ous imperfect forms of argument to the perfect syllogistic 
type. The unity of the book is unmistakable, and the plan 
is indicated in more than one place by Aristotle himself. 
The second book, on the contrary, has little or no unity, 
and is loosely connected with the first. ** It consists of a 
series of detached tracts, dealing with the theory afterwards 
called that of Consequence, with circular reasoning, with the 
possibility and consequences of syllogism formed by con- 
verting parts of the original argument, with certain modes 
of indirect argument and fallacy, and concluding with brief 
handling of induction, paradigm, enthymeme, argument from 
signs, probabilities, &c. 

The Posterior Analytics, much less perfect in form 
than the first book of the Prior Analytics, contains the 
Aristotelian theory of aTro'Sei^ts or demonstrative science, 
and in its first book deals with the general nature of 
demonstration, the grounds on which it rests, its form, 
and its essential significance. The second book contains 
the theory of definition in its relation to demonstration, 
and falls into three portions — the first, raising diffi- 
culties or questions regarding the nature and possibility of 

' Which ia sometimes referred to explicitly as irtpl (rvWoyurnov, 
^ The references to what has been accomplished, indeed, seem to 
point to some other treatment than that in the first book. 
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definition ; the second, grounding definition, as the final 
result of knowledge, on the process of demonstration ; and 
the third, ia a single chapter, investigating the method by 
which the first principles of dTroSei|is are known. The 
book requires much supplement from the similar treatment 
in the Metaphysics, Ethics, and Topics. 

The Topics, starting with a general explanation of syllo- 
gism and alhed forms of reasoning, proceeds to investigate 
in what way the materials for dialectic argument are to be 
obtained and used. The elaborate treatment of what is 
now comparatively uninteresting has caused the significance 
of some portions of the work, as bearing on the theory 
of inductive research and demonstration generally, to be 
overlooked. Valuable hints are to be drawn from the work 
regarding other more important Aristotelian doctrines.^ 

12. The logical researches as a whole, then, manifest a 
strong unity, and at the same time refer to one fundamental 
opposition, that between apodictic and dialectic reasoning, - 
the nature of which must be first investigated. It will 
be found that the investigation leads at once to the further 
problems. What precisely is Aristotle's conception of 
knowledge, in its origin, essential nature, and method 
of formation'! and second, what is the foundation of 
the syllogism as the form of reasoning, whether apodictic 
or dialectic?^ 

' Generally one may say that a selection of these significant pas- 
sages would be of greater service to the student than even so patient 
and detailed an abstract of the whole as is given by Grote {AristoiU, 
i. and ii. ) 

' The most important treatment of the principles and details of 
the Aristotelian logic, which are here drawn upon freely, are (1), 
imtar omrwum, that of Prantl {Gesch. d. Logik, i. pp. 87-346) ; (2) 
that of Brandis, Aristotdes, pp. 148-434, and Arutotelisches Lehrge- 
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The opposition between apodictic and dialectic is in the 
Aristotelian system the development of that which had 
already played so important a part in Plato and Socrates, 
the distinction between science and opinion. Knowledge 
in the strict sense had there presented itself as the general- 
ised notion referring to being in its very essence, and rest- 
ing on thought or reason. Opinion is the quasi-knowledge 
of the particular, referring to that which is not being but 
only accident, and resting on sense or imagination. In the 
Platonic method this distinction had come forward as the 
underlying, basis for the opposition of philosophy and 
sophistical rhetoric; in Aristotle a much more precise 
formulation is given of the characteristics of the two 
opposed forms of thought, and the connection between 
opinion or dialectic and rhetorico - sophistical discussion 
is made more concrete and profound. Dialectic, with 
Aristotle, is the system resulting from the attempt to 
reduce to rule or generalise modes of argument which 
rest upon current received doctrines as principles, which 
move within the region of interests about which current 
opinions igro and con are to be found, and which ter- 
minate not in the decisive solution of a problem but in 
clearing the way for a more profound research, or at least 
in the establishment of the thesis as against an opponent. 

bcmde, pp. 12-62 (in which there is sharp criticiBm of Prantl's view) ; 
(3) that of Grote, Aristotle, vols. i. and ii. pp. 1-134 (most patient 
and accurate, but tending continuously to minimise the speculative 
element) ; (4) that of St Hilaire, in his essay De la Logique d'Aristote, 
2 vols., 1838, and in his translation of the Orgcmon ; (5) that of Biese, 
Phil. d. Arist., i. 44-319, Trendelenburg's Elementa Logiees Aristo- 
tdice, Waitz's edition of the Organon, and Ueberweg's System der 
Logih contain much of value. Mr Poste's translation of the Post, 
Anal, and Sophis. Blenehi, Mr E. Wallace's Outlines of the Phil, of 
Aristotle, and Mr Magrath's Seleotions from the Orgcmon will also 
be found of service. 
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Dialectic, then, has no special province ; it deals with Koivd 
or hfSoia, and its methods are perfectly general. On the 
one hand, as being the application of reasoning, it refers 
to and employs the specific types of reasoning, syllogism, 
and induction ; on the other hand, as being applied to 
matters of opinion, and borrowing its principles from 
current floating dicta about matters of common interest, 
the types of reasoning tend in it to assume special forms 
resembling those employed in rhetoric (which is a kind 
of offshoot from dialectic — the application of dialectic to 
political principles). 

The province of dialectic being thus essentially vague, 
the matters about which dialectic reasoning is concerned- 
being of the most fluctuating character, there must be, 
for Aristotle, the greatest difficulty in determining, pe>- se 
and apart from the opposition to apodictic, what is the 
character of dialectic syllogism and induction. Nor can 
it be said that the interpreter of Aristotle has an easy 
task in the endeavour to discover what precisely is 
dialectical reasoning and in what way the forms which 
are assumed to be common both to apodictic and dialectic 
come to have any application to the fluctuating mass of 
current opinions. It is comparatively simple to say apo- 
dictic and dialectic difier in this, that the one rests on 
principles essential, necessary, seen to be true, while the 
other proceeds from data which are merely received as 
credible and as containing probable received opinions on 
a subject about which there may be difference of view; 
and it may be added that in the one we reach conclusions 
which are essential, in which the predicate is necessarily 
and universally true of the subject, while in the other 
the conclusion remains, like the data, credible merely, 
and is, at best, only one of the probable answers to a 
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question. But there remains the difiBculty, which is cer- 
tainly not cleared up by any direct statement from 
Aristotle — of what nature is the syllogistic inference 
that applies to material of this kind? what is the nermis 
probandi in a dialectic syllogism? 

There are two possible views — either that the principle 
of syllogistic inference is purely formal, deducible from the 
characteristic of thought as either affirming or denying in 
reference to a particular subject, and therefore capable of 
application either to probable or to necessary matter ; or that 
the syllogism is explicable only as a form in which know- 
ledge is established, and is applicable but per aecidens, as 
one may express it, to probable matters. Under this second 
view, the possibility and reality of syllogistic inference 
would be traced to the correlative peculiarities of human 
thought and of the nature of the objects of thought, and 
it would follow that in strictness there is no dialectic 
S3'llogism. Such a conclusion at first sight appears to 
stand in sharp opposition to quite emphatic utterances of 
Aristotle; but if we suppose, for the sake of example, 
that a dialectic syllogism were framed, we should readily 
discern that the link of connection between data and con- 
clusion, the nermis probandi, as it may be called, does not 
in fact differ from that involved in the apodictic syllogism. 
The merely probable character of the data prevents the 
conclusion from having a higher value than mere likeli- 
hood, but does not affect the chain of inference, which 
proceeds on assumptions identical with those involved in 
apodictic. Aristotle is chary of any examples of dialectic 
syllogism; and indeed, if one considers that all forms of 
modality are investigated in the general analysis of syllogism, 
it becomes difficult to see what specially distinguishes dia- 
lectic inference. It is not to be denied, however, that the 
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investigation of the grounds for the coexistence of dialectic 
and apodictic is incomplete in Aristotle, as it confessedly is 
in Plato. 

Unless, then, it can be shown heyond possibility of ques- 
tion that Aristotle does lay down purely formal rules for 
syllogism, rules deducible simply from the fundamental 
axiom of thought — and the evidence on which such a view 
is based wUl be examined later — we do not obtain much 
hght from the opposition between dialectic and apodictic. 
More important results, however, are gained when we con- 
sider the Aristotelian doctrine of genuine knowledge, of 
dirdSctfis, for, among the numerous elements that here fall 
to be noted, some are of quite general import, and apply to 
the whole process of the formation of knowledge. 

13. Apodictic knowledge generally is definable through 
the special marks of its content. It deals with the uni- 
versal and necessary, that which is now and always, that 
which cannot be other than it is, that which is what it is 
simply through its own nature. It is the expression of the 
true universal in thought and things, to xa^oAov. Further, 
as a method, dirdSeifts is characterised by the nature of its 
starting-point, and of the connecting link involved, as well 
as by the peculiarity of its result. It rests upon the first, 
simplest, best known, unprovable elements of thought, the 
TrpiuTa Kal a/iecra, which are not themselves in the strict 
sense matters of apodictic science, which are dvaTrdSetxTa. 
In all the intermediate processes of scientific proof there is 
involved generally this dependence upon previously estab- 
lished principles, and, when apodictic is taken in its ulti- 
mate abstraction, these previously established principles are 
seen to be the prior, ultimate elements, assumptions in 
thought about things, as one may provisionally describe 
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them. The peculiar connection involved is simply what 
we understand by the principle of syllogism. No syllogism 
is possible without the universalising element, the Ka66X.oo, 
and knowledge in its essence is syllogistic.^ The conclusion 
of the syllogism in which essential attributes are attached 
to a subject is the concretion or closing together of the 
two aspects of aU thought and being, the universal and 
particular.^ 

The fuller explanation of apodiotio, thus refers us to 
three points of extreme importance in the Aristotelian 
theory of knowledge : the precise nature of the Ka66\ov, 
which presents itself as the characteristic feature of 
dirdSeilis ; the relation of fundamental ' and universal in 
things on which the possibility of d7rdSei|is is founded ; 
and the forms of thought through which the universal and 
particular factors are subjectively realised. The three are 
most closely connected, and as they involve the main diffi- 
culties of the Aristotelian philosophy as a whole, a general 
treatment of them is indispensable. First then of to 
KadoXxrv, the characteristic term in the explanation of 
knowledge. Of this term, as of others in the Aristo- 
telian lexicon, the uses are various, more or less precise. 
In the less precise significance it is employed merely as 
equivalent to general or universal. Thus the universal 

^ Cf. Topiea, pp. 164a 10. 

^ See specially ^moi. Pr., .67a 39 sq., and compare the elaborate 
note of Kampe, ErhemntmisstKeorie des Arist., p. 220 (also p. 84). Grote 
{AristoUe, i. p. 263) remarks: "Complete cognition (rh ivepye7v, 
according to the view here set forth) consists of one mental act cor- 
responding to the major premiss, another corresponding to the minor, 
and a third including both the two in conscious juxtaposition. The 
third implies both the first and the second." The connection be- 
tween this and the Aristotelian doctrines of vovs in its relation to 
aMiiais will not escape attention. 
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judgment of the logical researches is Aoyos (caTo^anKos 17 
diroi^aTiKos Ka66X.ov, i.e., ro iravrX ij ix-qhevi mdpKeiv. But 
there always underlies this vague significance a reference 
to the deeper doctrine according to which the universal is 
the more important element given in nature. For apodictic, 
then, which deals explicitly with this more profound sense, 
there is required a more stringent definition of Ka66X.ov, and 
such is given with great precision by Aristotle, to xaOoXov 
is essentially double-sided. On the one side it is the uni- 
versal of empirical knowledge, the generic or class universal 
— it is TO Kara wavTos ; On the other hand, it is the root or 
ground of the empirical universal — ^it is to koO' a£To Kot ij 
avTo,^ that which is in, for, and through itself, the essential. 
Now the essential, KaO' avro, is in the first place, either that 
which enters into the being and notion of a thing as a 
necessary prerequisite (for example, line is a necessary ele- 
ment in the being and notion of triangle), or that which is 
the necessary basis of an attribute (e.g., line in reference to 
straight and curved), or in the second place, that which is 
as subject only and not as predicate, or finally that which 
is per se the cause or ground of a fact or event.^ 

Thus the function of thought (of apodictic) is the ex- 
position with reference to a determined class of objects 
of all that necessarily inheres in them, on account of the 
elementary factors which determine their existence and 
nature. Eeal things, individual objects, are the basis of 

' Arud. Post., 73b 26, KaB6\ov 5e A^^O) t S,v Karh, iro»T<(s tc iirdp^Ti 
Kal KaB' aiiTh Kal § avri. See Index Aristotelicus, s.v., pp. 356-57, and 
CD KaB' aiiT6 compare Heyder, Method, d. Arist., 310 n., and Bonitz, 
Com. in Met., pp. 265-66. On the distinction between KaB6\ov and 
yfvos, see Bonitz, Com. in Met., pp. 299, 300 ; Zeller, Ph. d. Qr., 
ii. 1, p. 205, 206. 

' Of. Prantl, Oei. d. Logih, i. 121, 122, who has rightly placed the 
function of Ka96\ov in the foreground. 
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all knowledge, but in these individuals the elementary 
parts, causally connected, and leading to ulterior conse- 
quences, form the general element about which there may 
be demonstrative science. Thought which operates upon 
them does so, as we have already seen, under the pecidiar 
restriction of its very nature, as the subjective realisation 
of the notion of things ; and the principles expressing this 
restriction, the logical axioms, may be appealed to if demon- 
stration be opposed groundlessly ; but these i axioms do not 
enter into the process of demonstration^, "When the 
apodictic process has attained its end, that is, when all 
the universal propositions relating to a given class, with 
insight into the necessary character of the predication in 
each case, have been gathered up, then the KaOoXov of 
knowledge in respect to that class has been realised." ^ 

y 14. Probably the example of apodictic which Aristotle 
bears chiefly in mind is mathematical science, and in his 
treatment of the characteristic marks of this doctrine most 
of the peculiarities of apodictic occur. In mathematical 
science abstraction is made of the material qualities of the 
things considered, of those qualities which give to them 
a place as physical facts ; but the abstracta are not to be 
conceived as entities, self-existing. They are not even to 
be conceived as existing only in mind, as ideal types ; they 
truly exist in things, but are considered separately (ef 
a<J3aip€a-eu)'s). The first principles of mathematical science 
are few and definite, and the procedure is continuously 
from the simple and absolutely more known to the concrete 
and relatively more known. As in proof generally, so in 
mathematical demonstration, an essential quality (a-va- 
jSe^i^Kos KaO' avTo) may be proved of a subject, and yet 
1 Prantl, i. 126, 
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such quality may he still accidental, i.e., not predicated of > 
the subject on account of its generic constituent marks, but 
capable of being deduced from the constituent mark of that 
which enters into the subject, as, e.g., a given figure's ex- 
terior angles are equal to four right angles. Why ? Because 
it is an isosceles triangle. Why has an isosceles this pro- 
perty? Because it is a triangle. Why has a triangle? 
Because it is a rectilineal figure. If this reason is ultimate, 
it completes our knowledge, koI KaOoXmi Be rore.^ Thus 
the rSJige of mathematical proof extends from the TrpSro, 
the original definitions, which at the same time assume the 
existence of the things defined, through the determinations 
Koff avrd to the qualities (oTj/x/Se^S^Kora), which can be 
shown to attach to their subjects, to be in a sense Kaff 
avrd, whUe a continuous series of middle notions, con- 
cerning which there cannot be much ambiguity, efi'ects the 
transition. 

Moreover, in mathematical science, one cam see with the 
utmost evidence the correlation of reason and sense, which 
will presently appear as a fundamental factor in Aristotle's 
general theory of knowledge. The irpSyra are not to be 
conceived as innate or as possessed before experience. 
They are seen or envisaged, intuited in perception byj 
voSs, and induction here as elsewhere is the process by^ 
which perceptions are gathered together for the reflective 
and intuiting action of vovg. In the mathematical in- 
dividual, more evidently than in any other case, is visible 
the union of thought and sense. The demonstration which 
employs a diagram does not turn upon any properties of 
the diagram which are there for sense only, not for reason, 
but upon the general elementary relations contemplated in 

1 Anal. Post., i. 24, 86a 2. 
D 
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thought.^ In mathematical development, that which is 
potentially contained in the vXrj vorjrq on which mathe- 
matical thinking operates is brought forward into actuality 
by the constructive processes through which the proof is 
mediated, and the potential knowledge contained in the 
intuition of mathematical elements becomes actual through 
the process of constructive thought.^ 

Finally, the relation of pure mathematical reasoning to 
that found in sciences generically one with mathematics, 
e.g., optics, astronomy, harmonics, &o., furnishes an interest- 
ing example of the relation between reasoning based on fact 
and on causal ground. ^ 

15. The process of airoSeiiis generally and of mathe- 
matical demonstration in particular has brought into clear 
light the prominent characteristic of knowledge according 
to the Aristotelian view. Knowledge must always be re- 
garded from two sides, as having relation to the universal, 

^ Cf. the passage from De Memor., p. 450, quoted by Brandia, 
Ariatoteles, p. 1133 — avii^alvei yip ri abrb irrfflos iv t$ voiTv Sirep (ta! 
if T^ diaypA(f>eiv' iKe7 re yiip obB^v irpoffxp^f^evot r^ rb iroffhy upia^epoif 
elvai rb rpiytlavov, Sfj,a>s ypd^o/xev ^piafievov /caret rb 'iroij6v' koX d voSov 
wfra^aSj Kttv fi^ iroffhv voy, TlBerai vph ofifidTtov iroa-6vj voei 5' ovx 
^ TToaSv. ttv S' Ti ip^ffts ^ rav vocraVf aSpurrop 5e, rlBerat juev iroffbv 
lupuTiiivov, voft S' ^ iro<r6v iJ.6vov. Of. also Met., vii. 10 and 11. 
Aristotle's view strongly resembles, in this point at least, that of 
Kant. 

^ See ilfetopA., ix. u. 9, p. 1051a. Some interesting remarks on 
the process of mathematical construction and its relation to syllo- 
gistic proof will be found in Ueberweg's System der Logih, § 101, 
p. 273. 

* See generally AnaZ. Post., chap. 13. Of Aristotle's views on 
mathematics the best expositions seem to be those of Biese (PA. d. 
Ariit., ii. 216-34), Brandis {Ariatateles, pp. 135-39, and Aristot. Lehr- 
gebWude, 7-11), and Eucken {Methode d, Ari^. Forsahimg, pp. 56, 66). 
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and as bearing upon the particular.'^ It is in itself the 
union of the general and the particular, of the universal 
and the individual. This fundamental notion of ■ know- 
ledge is not only the integral element in the Aristotelian 
theory of science, but also the guiding principle in his 
scientific method.^ In all cases we require to keep in 
mind the necessary correlation of the particular facts and 
the general grounds, the multiplicity of effects and the 
unity of cause. The one element is not apart from the 
other. TJniversals as such are of no avail either as ex- 
planations of knowledge or as grounds of existence. Par- 
ticulars as such are infinite, indefinite, and incognisable. 
Only in the imion of these — a union which objectively 
regarded is the combination of form and matter, of 
potentiality and actuality, of genus and ultimate differ- 
ence, subjectively is the combination of the data of sense, 

I; imagination, and intuitive faculty of reason — is knowledge 
possible.. And the methods by which knowledge is formed 
in us regarding things exhibit the same twofold aspect. 
Syllogism as the form of the process from generalia to 
the determination of attributes of the individual subject, 
induction as the method of procedure from the vaguely 
apprehended individuals to the generalia or principles, 
ahke, when analysed, exhibit the conjunction of the uni- 
versal and particular. 

But while this general view is undoubtedly to be ascribed 
to Aristotle, it is no less undoubted that grave difficulties 
are felt when his various utterances on the fundamental 
points of the doctrine are placed side by side and the 

attempt made to extract from them a harmonious and con- 

' Cf. specially Anal. Pr., ii. 21. 

^ This is excellently put by Eucken, op, cii., pp. 44-55. 
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sistent doctrine.^ That some of these difficulties are due 
to the fragmentary condition in which the successive treat- 
ments of the question have come down to us may he 
allowed; hut, as the question involved is in truth the 
cardinal difficulty of all metaphysical thought, it may well 
be said that a quite harmonious view is not to be expected ; 
and ia particular this may be said when one considers the 
doctrine of perception in which the metaphysical deter- 
minations of universal and particular come forward in 
subjective fashion. 

16. Opposing throughout the Platonic doctrines of Ideas, 
Separable from the objects known, and declaring that the 
assumption of such isolated forms not only involved contra- 
dictions but was of no service in solving the problems of 
generation and of knowledge, Aristotle is led to emphasise 
_ the individual as the ultimate fact in existence and cognition. 
Universals as classes have no separate substajitive exist- 
ence : they do not indicate the individual roSe n, but a 
property or quality common to many individuals, wotov ti; 
their function is predicative. No doubt they are ovo-tai in 
a sense, for they indirectly refer to individuals — i.e., one 
cannot overlook the closeness of connection between the 
individual things having essential attributes id common 
and the notion of these attributes.^ The individual thing 

1 See Bpecially the treatment by Heyder, Metkodol. d. Ariit., pp. 
140-216, which is most instructive and comprehensive. The com- 
mentaries of Bonitz and Schwegler on the relative portions of the 
Metaph. (iii. co. 4 and 6, vii. and xiii. 10) should be consulted. 
Zeller (PhU. d. Or., il 2, pp. 300-313) brings out the fundamental 
difficulty, and notes some attempted solutions of it. Kampe (Er- 
ketminiastheorie d. Ariat., 160-170) lays special stress on the subjective 
or psychological aspect. 

'^ It is probably the most helpful view, and one enc^bling us alto- 
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is the basis of all attributes, it is the iiiiderlying reality 
which, presents itself in the natural process of becoming 
as the subject determined in existence, quality, quantity, 
relation, &c.^ But what is the individual thing? It can 
hardly be said that to this Aristotle returns any single 
unambiguous reply ; his utterances, in fact, disclose a real 
difficulty, . and point to the presence of a twofold conception 
of the individual : the individual as the ultimate, unquali- 
fied, undetermined unit, /the last result of abstraction > and 
the individual as the concrete thing, qualified and deter- 
mined to the full extent by its generic and specific marks. 
With these diverse conceptions floating before him, now 
one, now the other becoming prominent according to the 
special problem in hand, Aristotle's expressions sometimes 
present apparently irreconcilable divergencies. The diffi- 
culty specially pressing upon him was one arising from the 
definition of knowledge. Knowledge is of the general and 
necessary; how then can there be knowledge of the in- 
dividual 1 Knowledge is not a process capable of infinite ' 
regress; its principles are definite and its method deter- 
minate. But particulars are infinite ; how then can there 
be knowledge of them?^ Aspects of the same difficulty 
present themselves at every stage in which reference is 
made to the nature of ultimate parts or elements, as, e.g., 
the parts of definition and of the definiendum. So far as 
solution is offered it is the following : — 

The subject or substratum of predicates is certainly one 
mode of describing the ultimate fact in existence and 

gether to reject the fancied opposition between the Oategorke and the 
Metaph., to regard Seinpai ovalai as specially the concrete general 
notions, in respect of which there is always confusion possible be- 
tween the thought-content and the real class referred to. 

1 See below, p. 176 sq. 

^ Met., 999a 26, 1003a 5, and of. xiii. u. 10. 
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knowledge. But this subject, as a concretum or truvokov, 
contains in itself matter and form. Form when first 
analysed appears to consist of those very predicates which 
we have already seen to he secondary in nature, and when 
abstraction is made of them, there appears to remain noth- 
ing save undetermined matter. Now matter is precisely 
that which in itself is incognisahle. The truth is our first 
analysis is imperfect. The connection of vXtj and cTSos in 
the cnJvoXov is not mechanical aggregation, nor is eiSos to be 
identified with generic properties regarded as_Mneric. The 
form is the intelUgiBle universal element in the concretum ; 
it is that which gives definiteness, actuality to the indefinite- 
ness and potentiality of matter. It is the formal cause, the 
notional essence of the thing, and its perfect expression in 
thought is the definition, for in the definition the generic 
properties of the thing and its ultimate specific difference 
(Siac^ojoa TekevToux) are the necessary elements. It is notioncU 
esBerwe, i.e., it is the unity of the essential properties as 
grasped by thought and apprehended as really existing. 

The individual would thus appear in the Aristotelian 
metaphysic as vthe union of the universal and definite with 
the particular and indefinite,< and in a sense as the final 
goal of the d«te!rmining process of knowledge ] for the n 
^v tlvou,, which is the notion of roSe ti, is expressed in 
definition, the last result of scientific knowledge.^ Such 

^ Such a result, it appears to be said in the chapter of the Meta- 
physics previously referred to (xiii. c. 10), when supplemented by a 
special distinction, may yield a solution of the difficulty regarding 
knowledge as essentially general and things known as essentially 
individual. "Knowledge, like the act of cognising, is either in 
potentiality or in actuality. In potentiality, i.e., in the aspect in 
which it resembles matter, itself universal and indeterminate, know- 
ledge is universal and indeterminate ; in actuality, as being definite 
and individualising, it is definite and of the individual," The passage 
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a conception, however, is not carried out consistently, and, 
in particular, fails to reconcile itself -with the doctrine of 
the individual that comes forward, partly in the meta- 
physics, hut mainly in what one might call the Aristotelian 
theory of knowledge. 

17. It is not possible to hold questions of metaphysic 
strictly apart from those of theory of knowledge, and in 
Aristotle's treatment of the universal and particular we 
find that the main features of interest attach to the con- 
ditions under which an individual or general is cognisable. 
Now, throughout the analytical researches, the rhetoric, 
ethics, and generally the subordinate branches of philosophy, 
one notes an apparently well-defined significance attached 
to the individual. Ta Ka6' eKturra, the particulars of ex- 
perience, present themselves as the first given data of 
knowledge, the basis upon which progress to principles 
or generalia is founded. Ta Koff tKcurra are prior or 
simpler so far as our cognition is concerned; and argu- 
ments based on apprehension of them, arguments of fact 
or effect, are more persuasive and more easily grasped than 
arguments from principles or causes. Apparently, also, if 
we confined attention to some of the more direct dicta on 
this perplexing doctrine, we might assume that, according 
to Aristotle, knowledge was to be conceived as first ascend- 

hsB never appeared very satisfactory to commentators. Doubilesa 
we might interpret it freely in connection with the distinctions 
given below respecting knowledge and perception ; but it is specially 
interesting to notice how this description of cognition as twofold, as 
of the indefinite, and so universal in one aspect and not in another, as 
of the individual, and so not universal in one aspect while most 
truly universal in another, applies to mathematical cognition as above 
sketched by Aristotle. — Of. Brandis, AristoteUsches LehrgehWude 
{Ges. d. gr.-r'&m. PhU., iii. : 1), p. 9. 
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ing inductively from particulars to the universal, and then 
descending deductively from these. This, however, is an 
altogether inadequate view ; and hints are supplied which, 
though not enabling a quite coherent doctrine to be formed, 
yet enable us to understand somewhat more clearly not only 
the special difficulty experienced by Aristotle, but also his 
method of solving it. Of those hints but two groups can 
be here taken into consideration. 

(1) The particulars, to KaO' eKoa-ra, are objects of percep- 
tion, ala-Oyyrd.. It has already been seen that rdSe n involves 
form and matter, and is the concretum of both. Perception 
then might be supposed to be a complex process, involving 
in some way apprehension of form and receptivity of matter, 
and containing subjectively both. Aristotle's analysis of 
perception is far from complete, but we are a,ble to say with 
respect to it that in his view aio-^Tyerts is not to be regarded 
as a simple process, directly receptive of the individual as 
such. Such a view of perception is altogether foreign to 
the Aristotelian psychology in which the subjective pro- 
cesses of mind, with the objective system of things, are 
conceived as mutually involving and involved, in which the 
lower faculties, as we may call them, potentially contain 
the higher, in which the subjective process of knowledge is 
the evolution of that which is contained in an undeter- 
mined, indefinite form in the lower stages of apprehension. 
Thus Aristotle not only marks that sense-perception as a 
whole is apprehensive of the koJOoXov, while separate acts of 
perception are apprehensions of the individual, but he dis- 
tinguishes in perception aspects or stages which, in more 
modem phraseology, might be described as (a) receptivity 
of impression, (6) intuition of sense forms, (c) classification 
with representations of past experience. In each sense- 
perception there is apprehension of the proper sensible, 
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and also apprehension of the common forms of sense in- 
tuition, and finally, there is apprehension of the aia-drjTbv 
Kara eru/i/SejSijKo's, which is virtually recognition of the 
individual as representative of something else.^5*6rception, ' 
then, one may say, is used both in a vague sense as mark- 
ing, with respect to , the genesis of knowledge, the appre- 
hension of facts, and in a more exact sense, as a compound 
involving not only receptivity hut also the cognising power 
par excellence, i.e., voCsy^Only by the presence of voCs is 
light given to the processes of perception. 

(2) Quite in accordance with this is the Aristotelian 
view of the apprehension of principles or generalia. 
KadoXoi; is nothing per se ; it is only as related to par- 
ticulars. In no way, then, save in and by apprehension 
of particulars, can the universal be reached. Were it not 
for the natural power of retention, the collecting of similars 
in experience, and the formation of a permanent representa- 
tion, the intuiting power of voSs would have no object. 
But the two sides are not to be conceived as isolated. 
They are only in correlation, and one can thus understand J 
how Aristotle should both assert that principles are reached i 
by induction, and that vovs alone is the source of principles, i 
The ultimate principles are seized or apprehended by voSs, 
and in respect of them the form of knowledge does not take 
the form of a judgment, which may be true or false. The 
principles are either apprehended or not apprehended. All 
intermediate truths, capable of proof by reference to even 
higher principles, form the matter of apodictic, that is to 
say, of voCs in its twofold aspect as at once apprehensive 
of universals and of particulars. Deductive proof and in- 
duction are two strictly correlated processes. 

Although this general view undoubtedly represents a 
true Aristotelian position, yet there remain a sufficient 
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number of expressions of opposed teinor which point to 
the existence of a real difficulty and of an ambiguity in 
Aristotle's conception of the individual as known to us. 
For in the theory of the formation of knowledge, induction 
is continuously defined as starting from the individual 
definite thing known, the part, and it is explicitly stated 
that knowledge of the individual does not imply knowledge 
of the general, that the one is an affair of sense-perception, 
the other of intellect.^ Aio-^ijo-ts is with equal explicitness 
said to be of the universal and not of the universal.^ It is 
pointedly declared that induction rests on ala-^rjo-us, while 
at times the two processes seem to be opposed. Finally, 
the process by which a universal is gathered from induc- 
tion leaves it doubtful to what extent the generalising force 
of vols is to be assumed as present at aU stages of the 
process. For we are said not to have the universal im- 
mediately in the particulars given, but to hunt it out (to 
Ka66\ov d-qpeunv) ; and in those cases in which the con- 
nection, necessarily expressible in a general law, between 
two facts is actually perceived, it is declared that we do not 
see (perceive) the universal, but have the universal from 
the perception (ri^ovres to KoBokou sk tou opav). 

These discrepancies of statevmt arise in part from the 
extreme difficulty of adequately expressing the constant 
correlation of universal and particular, that is, of expressing 
in all cases so that the conjunction shall be kept in mind, 
and in part form a real philosophical ambiguity in Aris- 

1 a SJ Tttirriv Ix"" t^x irpSraffiv (viz., that an isosceles triangle has 
its angles equal to two right angles) ri «ae6\ov (viz., that all triangles 
have this attribute) oiSafuis olSev, oi/re Swi/xei o6t' ivtoyeta • (tol i) 
licv kMKov novrii, ^ Se Korh ftipos eis aiaBitaiv Te\tuT§. — Amd. 
Post., 86a 28-30. 

" o« yhp Jiv Tov Kae6\ou aMws.—Anal. Post., 88a 2. ri 5' aMriiris 
ToS KaB6\ov iirriv. — AnaZ. Post., 100b 17. 
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totle's doctrine, an ambiguity which is not found only in 
his system. The universal which is implicated in the 
particulars is not one only, but several. For example, iu 
the case used by Aristotle of the isosceles triangle, the 
universal, triangle, is not in this respect implicated that the 
proof is seen to involve reference to the wider class ; but, 
none the less, since the actual knowledge is not of the 
given sense fact, an isosceles triangle drawn before one, 
but of that which is signified by the figure, there is a 
universal present — viz., isosceles triangle. So if we take, 
for example, effects presented in experience and appre- 
hended, as Aristotle would say, by oitr^ijo-is, it is not 
indispensable for our apprehension of them that the notion 
of the specific cause giving rise to them should be impli- 
cated in turn. The imiversal, in this concrete sense, is 
present neither potentially nor actually. Nevertheless, 
each fact, as a phenomenon of apprehension, is only as 
a combination of general elements with particular. The 
progress of knowledge might with equal accuracy be de- 
scribed as a progress from the vague, indefinite universal 
to the precise determinate particular, or from the deter- 
minate particular to the more extensive universal Accurate 
statement of this twofold nature of the elements of know- 
ledge, and consequent formulation of the theory of know- 
ledge so as to embrace both, we do not find in Aristotle, 
but we do find abundant hints from which the true view 
may be elicited. 

18. If there is, then, ambiguity in regard to Aristotle's 
conception of the individual, one would expect to find 
similar difficulties in respect to the universal. Yet here, 
in virtue of the strong opposition to the Platonic theory of 
generic or class \iniversals, a much more accurate and precise 
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determination of the fundamental notion is furnished by 
Aristotle. To him the universal as such is not the class, or 
common attributes as they may be gathered by observation, 
induction, and division, but the notion^f the ground or 
reason, of these elements whereby each thing has its posi- 
tion defined in what may be called the intelligible system 
of things. That Aristotle succeeds in making quite clear 
this new and fruitful idea, that he distinguishes with suffi- 
cient care and precision between the subjective elements of 
the conception (the forms in which the notion is realised in 
our thought) and the objective or real causes by which the 
system of things is held together, we cannot affirm; but 
the formal subjective side of his doctrine is expounded 
with extraordinary sagacity, and lies at the very root of his 
theory of apodictic. 

19. The characteristics of scientific knowledge have thus 
become evident. In each branch of knowledge there are 
involved, as before said, the specific genus or class, the 
attributes concerning which there is to be demonstration, 
and the common axioms or principles. Each branch, more- 
over, implies special principles, tStat apx<u; there is no all- 
comprehensive science from which truths are to be deduced, 
and from the common maxims alone nothing can be in- 
ferred. 'AiroSei^is involves principles, and starts therefore 
of necessity with what may be called definitions. Yet 
definitions are at the same time the final result of apodictic 
demonstration, and the original assumptions may be pushed 
farther and farther back till they appear as the TrpSyraj, koL 
a/ieo-ot ■TrpoTo.creLi which are only apprehended by voBs. 
From this distinction between knowledge as completed 
and knowledge as in process of formation, as from the 
distinction between sciences of the same genus as more 
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or less general (e.g., geometry and optics), there follow the 
distinctions between propositions necessary and propositions 
true iirl TO iroXv, between proof of fact and proof of essence, 
between deduction and induction, between syllogism as 
generic form of all proof, and the special type of syllogism 
in which completed knowledge is expressed. 

We are thus enabled to reconcile what seem at first sight 
discrepancies in the Aristotelian doctrine,— as, e.g., the in- 
sistence upon induction as furnishing the principles of 
reasoning (to KaOoXov) coupled with the attempt to show 
that induction too is a kind of syllogism ; the explanation 
of proof as involving essence, coupled with the admission 
of syllogisms of fact; the treatment of propositions as 
necessary and contingent in themselves, coupled with the 
distinction between imarT^firj and 86^a. In all forms of 
knowledge there is the twofold aspect, that which turns 
upon the essential connections, and that which refers to 
the isolated facts wherein such connections make their 
appearance. Syllogistic as formal analysis of what is 
common in all knowledge is one part of the all-compre- 
hensive theory of knowledge, an integral but not a self- 
existing part.^ 

^ The passages in which an apparently formal view of logical rela- 
tions is expressed are mainly the following : Topica, i. chap. vi. (in 
which the fundamental logical forms of definition, genus, property, 
and accident are explained by reference to the coincidence of the 
spheres of subject and predicate in a proposition); Anal. Post,, i. 
chap. 28 {<rvWoyurii6s itrriv, is hv oSras ^XV> Sffre ^ '6\bv Trphs iiijtos 
4 liipos vpis S\ov Ix^'") i -dnaZ. Post, ii. 3 {eripov Se erepa Aitiia^is, 
ihv /lii &s /ifpos ^ Ti Trjs i\ris. tovto Se \iyiii, 8ti SeSeiKT-ai T^ \aoc- 
KeAey 5i5o opBats, fl irav rpiyuvov SeSei/CTOr fj-epos ydp' rh S' b\Qp) ; 
Shetorica, i. 2, § 19. The general treatment of syllogism in Anal. 
Pr., i. 4, as apparently resting on the principle of subsumption or 
logical substitution, has no precise bearing. But the use of the term 
S\oi> by Aristotle is not to be regarded as identical with its use by 
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V 20. The general idea of the Aristotelian analytic thus 
ohtained does not require to be supplemented by any 
detailed survey of the logical system into which it is 
evolved ; but a brief summary of the most important points 
and indication of the relation in which the parts stand 
to the whole may be of advantage. 

The simplest form of knowledge, that in which being as 
true or false is apprehended, is the judgment. The con- 
sideration of the judgment is therefore the first part of the 
analytical researches. Here Aristotle distinguishes more 
accurately than, any of his predecessors (indeed for the 
first time with accuracy) between subject and predicate 
as integral parts, symbolised by the noun and verb, and 
signifying the relations for us of things as appearing under 
the schemata of the categories. The material basis of the 
judgment, as one may call it, is the thing as an object of 
possible knowledge, i.e., the thing as individual (and there- 
fore as involving matter and form, the particular and the 
general), as qualified, specifically, in time, space, quantity, 
and relation, and existing as one mode in the universal 
nexus of potentiality and actuality. These metaphysical 
forms, and, specially, the deep-lying modes of potentiality 

later logicians, and it is not rashly to be assumed that in Aristotle's 
view the only logical relation is that between genus and species. The 
distinction between extent and intent, on which later writers have 
J laid stress, is never suffered in Aristotle to become a distinction in 
>!:J kind ; the two elements, extent and content (/caret TravThs ;and Ko6' 
aiT6), are always involved, and the difference is only in the process 
by which our knowledge is formed. Probably the relations of extent 
and content would never have been severed from one another had it 
not been for the error, almost a necessary failing in the attempt to 
treat formal logic systematically, of regarding notions and judgments 
as completely formed and defined products apart from the reasoning 
in which they appear (see, for a diametrically opposed view, Hamil- 
ton, Lectures on Logic, ii. p. 266). 
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and actuality, reflect themselves in the forms whereby sub- 
jectively knowledge is realised in us ; and the resulting 
knowledge is conditioned partly by them, partly by the 
modes in which intellect as a reality is developed in us. 
The proposition has necessarily a reference to them ; and 
thus, alongside of formal distinctions between universal, 
particular, singxdar, and indefinite judgments, we have the 
distinctions between necessary, contingent, and possible, 
which appear partly as given qualities of the judgment, 
partly as representing differences in the conditions of 
knowledge, partly as referring to differences of subjective 
apprehension. 

The essence of the judgment as the apprehension of truth 
or falsehood consists in its twofold aspect as affirmative and 
negative, the former of these in a sense prior and better 
known, but the latter no less necessary, and both referring 
to objective relations of things. The affirmative and nega- 
tive character of judgments, the essential avri^acris of 
human thought, is further defined in reference to (as) the 
quantitative distinctions already recognised (the doctrine of 
logical opposition), (6) the distinctions of necessary, con- 
tingent, and possible, which are rightly regarded as real 
matters ai)(mt which the assertion is,^ and (c), consequent 
on this, the opposition of modal judgments.^ 

^ On this account the modaZity is affirmed not to attach to the 
copula ; thus the opposite of " it is necessary- to-be " is " it is not 
necessary -to-be," and not either " it is neoessary-not-to-be, " or " it is 
not-necessary -to-be." 

^ There are obscurities in Aristotle's doctrine of modals which 
remain even after Prantl's laborious treatment ((?e». d. Logih, i. 104- 
82). A careful survey is given in Rondelet, Thiorie logique des pro- 
positions modales, 1861. The definitions of iviexififvov and ivvar6v, 
which have given rise to much diversity of opinion (c/. Prantl, i. 
167 sq., as against Waitz, i. 376, and Bonitz, p. 387), are excellently 
deajt with by Ueberweg, Logih, § 69, 
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Propositions as integral parts of knowledge turn upon 
the ultimate relations of things known. The distinctions 
between first principles and deduced truths, out of which 
the theory of proof is developed, themselves rest upon those 
distinctions which have been already noted in treating of 
apodictio. Syllogism as the form by which the general 
and particular elements are mediated and conjoined is 
therefore of universal application, and may be analysed 
formally.-^ The various modes in which syllogistic infer- 
ence, pure or modal, the main types to which these modes 
may be reduced, their relations to one another, and the 
general laws implied in them, are worked out in a fashion 
which does not admit of any brief statement. The con- 
clusion unites the elements which in isolation appear in the 
premisses, and is, in a sense, the complex or organic whole 
unfolded in the syllogistic form. To every syllogism three 
things are necessary, the presence of a positive element, 
universality in one of the premisses (resting, as above 
shown, on the recognised property of all proof as involv- 
ing a general fact), and eonseqiience, or necessary connection 
between conclusion and premisses. Now from this third 
element there follow certain interesting deductions. The 
necessity of consequence rests on the very nature of syllo- 
gistic thought, and if each syllogism be taken as it stands, 
as a simple 'unit,, no further inquiry is needful. But the 
character of the premisses in themselves may be taken 
into account, and we then discover that syllogism proceeds 
continuously on the assumption that the general law of 
syllogistic proof is in the special case realised. It need 

' In this sense only can we recognise the distinction between 
Aristotle's TecJmik and his idea of Apodihtik on which Lange 
{Logische Studien, 1880) has laid so much stress. What underlies 
Aristotle's treatment -must never he thrown out of account. 
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not be in fact realised. We may have premisses in them- 
selves false, from which a true conclusion is reached, and 
the falsity of the premisses only becomes apparent when 
they are themselves treated as conclusions of a possible 
syllogism, and so the regress made towards ultimate 
principles. 

Syllogistic form, in short, is the hypothetical applica- ,' 
tion of the general rule of necessary connection between 
ground and consequent. If A (the premisses), then B (the 
conclusion). Quite possibly, then, we may have, in syllo- 
gistic form, conclusions drawn from premisses not dvayfcaia 
but only <us im to irokv. Science and opinion (8o|a) are 
equally sources of propositions or premisses. If formal 
consequence be united with real uncertainty of matter, 
there arises a syllogism in character dialectical. Were 
the real uncertainty overlooked, the syllogism would be 
sophistic in character. Dialectical reasoning, then, dealing 
with the stage beneath science, may be of service, not only 
for practice in distinguishing true and false, but as bringing 
the particulars of each branch of knowledge into closer 
relation with the first principles special to that branch.^ 
For wherever the particular element as such, the transitory 
and material, is present, there room is left for opinion, and 
reasoning is possible, not of the particular as such, but in 
so far as the particular manifests an underlying universal.^ 
The processes of dialectic reasoning thus resemble very 
closely those modes by which the empirical detail, the 
region of given fact, is treated — viz., induction, example, 
use of signs and probable indications. For the universal 
has always its empirical side, and the complete process of 

1 Topica, i. 2, §§ 3-6. 

* On this distinction of. Kampe, Sri:emiitnisstheorie d. A,, pp. 252, 
253 ; Heyder, Method, d. A., p. 322. 
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scientific proof is a final result for which the way may be 
prepared by treatment, according to scientific form, of the 
empirical fact. There are syllogisms of fact as well as 
syllogisms of reason or ground, and the reason or ground 
becomes apparent through knowledge of the fact. Occasion- 
' ally indeed the fact and ground are so immediately con- 
nected that transition from one to the other may be at once 
effected, but generally this is not the case. 

Of these intermediate forms of reasoning, the only one 
calling for comment is induction, of the nature of which 
something has already been said. The obscure chapter in 
which the formal analysis of induction is undertaken, a 
chapter which has much exercised the ingenuity of com- 
mentators,'*' presents difficulties of various kinds. An 
opposition is indicated between syllogism and induction, 
yet induction is treated as a kind of syllogism; that is, 
freely interpreted, induction is so analysed aa to show that 
in itj also, there is the union of general assumption and 
particular detail which is characteristic of syllogistic reason- 
ing. Further, Aristotle seems to waver between induction 
as a kind of inference, through which we arrive at general 
principles, and as a species of proof, and his teaching is 
therefore perplexed by the want of some clear statement 
regarding a difficulty in the theory of induction, which is 
still far from perfect solution. For, according to Aristotle, 
induction as such, starting from the particulars of sense, and 
proceeding by comparison of similar cases and enumeration 
of all the similarly constituted members, never, even when 
the enumeration is complete, attains to probative force.^ It 

> Anal. Pr., ii. 23. Cf. Whewell, Comb. Phal. Soc. Trims., vol. ix., 
1856 : Hamilton, Leeturet, ii. 358-62 ; Grote, i. pp. 268-74 ; Heyder, 
216-26 ; Kampe, 189-92. 

2 On induction and recognition of Bimilarit^, see Topie<i, i. 
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is atill a syllogism of fact, not of ground or reason ; there is 
a distinction of kind between the survey of empirical detail, 
even when complete, and the assertion of causal connection 
between the characteristics of the class and its deduced 
properties.^ Thus, perception of the law (to KaOoXov) from 
induction is a kind of new element in the process ; it is 
recognition by means of the empirico-critioal survey which 
is the essence of induction.^ Induction makes clear only, 
and does not prove.* If we interpret according to more 
modern phraseology, this peculiarity may be expressed as 
the distinctive feature of inductive research based on facts 
or efifects. We do not regard the inquiry as terminating in 
the establishment of a law until it is possible to reverse the .■ 
process and show that from the surmised cause the effects 
do actually follow. Otherwise we have a conclusion of 
" coexistence " merely — an empirical rule or generalisation. 
If, bearing in mind these sources of diflBculty, and also 
the correlation which for Aristotle always obtains between 
empirical details and grounds of reason, we consider the 
example given in the obscure chapter before us, some light 
may be cast on the exposition there given. The example 
selected is one touched upon by Aristotle in other two 

chap. 18, p. 108b 7 a;.; viii. chap. 1, § 14, and chap. 8, § 1 (in these 
last similarity is viewed as being wider in scope than the basis of 
induction). That induction implies a complete enumeration, see 
AmU. Pr., ii, chaps. 23, 24 ; Anal. Post., ii. chap. 7, § 1. That in- 
duction even when complete is not demonstrative, see Amd. Post,, i. 
chap. 5. 

' On this distinction see mainly AnaZ. Post., ii. 13, where a very 
fine description of deductive and inductive proof occurs. 

^ Compare the passages above noted, and see the curious expression 
used in the discussion regarding the relation of universal and particular 
in Anal. Pr., ii. 21, p. 67a 22 sq. 

* Anal. Post., ii. 6, p. 91b 34, oiS^ •yip i iviyuv Xaas hroitUnnriv, 
&M' iiuas SijAoi Ti, 
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pasasges, in the treatise De Partibus Animalium, and in 
the Pogt. Anal, ii. I8.1 As regards the .first of these, 
reference is desirahle only to bring out the fact that causal 
nexus is the ko^oXou in question; the second is of the 
utmost importance as clearing up what has always seemed 
an obscurity in the account of the inductive syllogism. j/In 
the chapters 16-18 of Anid. Post, ii., Aristotle considers 
the relation of cause and effect as the essential basis of 
proof, and he points out with much clearness the difference 
between the fact as cause of knowledge and the cause as 
ground of existence and proof. In some cases cause and 
effect are so united, so reciprocate, that we may infer from 
one to the other. But the doubt arises, may there not be 
more than one cause for any given attribute t in which case 
all such inferences from effect must become problematical 
Aristotle's solution is remarkably, both in itself and in its 
bearing on the inductive syllogism. Suppose the attribute 
j8 is found in all individuals of a class A, and also in 
individuals of class B, C, &c. In order to discover the 
cause, investigations must be carried on until we have 
a defined number of classes A, B, C, &c., in all of which P 
is found, and which comprehend aU. cases of the presence 
of ^. Then that which is also common to A, B, C, &c., 
may be regarded as the cause of j8, say, e.g., an attribute a. 
If this attribute a be really the cause of ft, it will enter 
into its definition; it will be its definition. There might, 
however, be a connection of a and ^ of this universal and 
reciprocating kind, and yet a might not be the cause in 
question ; it might be only a fact from which fi could be 
inferred ; the real cause y, which gives rise to a, lies in the 

1 Se Pa/rt. Animi., iv. 2. Cf. Hamilton, Leat., iv. p. 358, n. On 
AtuiI. Pott,, ii. 16-18, see the valuable summary by Qrote, i. pp. 
866-68. 
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backgiound. Characteristic of causation, then, is constant 
reciprocal conjunction of facts.. Even if it he admitted, 
then, that there may he niore causes for a phenomenon 
than one, it will yet he true that each of these causes will 
be manifested in one class of phenomena where there will 
he the universal reciprocating coexistence that is character- 
istic of the relation in question. Thus the attribute 
longevity observable in quadruped animals and in birds 
may be due tO' different causes, e.g., to absence of gall in 
the one case, to predominance of solid, dry matter in the 
other. But in each case there wiU be a definite species 
characterised by the constant conjunction of the cause and 
the causatum ; the whole class long-lived animals and the 
class gaU-less animals will coincide. 

Turning now to the chapter on inductive syllogism, we 
find induction defined as inference through the minor 
that the major belongs to the middle. Here evidently 
major and middle are regarded not as determined by form 
only but as naturally distinct, and we must assume that by 
middle term is to be understood the ground or reason of the 
attribute (major term) characteristic of a defined species or 
group (the middle term). Were our knowledge complete 
and scientific, we should be able to express this in apodictic 
form : whatever animal has no gall is long-lived ; man, 
horse, mule, &c., are animals having no gall ; therefore they 
are long-lived. The progress of knowledge, however, may 
be from the empirical details. We may have given to us 
the fact of the attribute, long-livedness, in the group of 
animals, man, horse, &c., and discover that these long-lived 
animals are also wanting in gall. If, then, in accordance 
with the rules above sketched, there can be discovered a 
reciprocating relation between want of gall in animals and 
long-livedness, if we can constitute a class distinguished by 
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conjoint presence of gall-lessness and longevity, we have 
the basis for an inductive proof. We may infer therefrom 
that gall-lessness is, in this spedes, the cause of longevity. 
Such a reasoning is founded on particulars given, and as 
the coexistence is given, the conclusion seems to be im- 
mediately drawn ; there does not appear to be mediation or 
use of a middle term; nevertheless the middle term is 
implied, not in the supposition that the two classes recip- 
rocrate, but in the transference from empirical coexistence 
to causal nexus. 

Aristotle's mode of stating this argument has presented 
so many difficulties of interpretation that various emen- 
dations have been proposed. Grote, e.g., who has not 
apprehended why the class long-lived animals should be 
taken universally, — "we are," he says, "in no way con- 
cerned with the totality of long-lived animals," — suggests 
an emendation, which makes the essence of the inductive 
reasoning turn upon the extension of what we know re- 
garding some gall-less animals to all of that class. But this 
is not the inductive step according to Aristotle. Induction 
has not to prove or assume that a and /3, found coexisting 
in some members of the species, . coexist in all of them; 
Aristotle takes this universal coexistence for granted as the 
basis of the argument. The inductive step is the trans- 
' ference from this universal coexistence to causal nexus. 
Apodictically, we should say, if o is the cause of /8, then 
all A which possesses u, possesses p ; thus reasoning from 
cause to causatum. Inductively we say, all A which 
possesses a has yS; therefore a is the cause of j8.^ 

' The following is the relative portion of chap. 23 of bk. ii. of the 
Anal. Pr. : " Now induction and syllogism through induction is the 
process of concluding by means of the minor term that the major 
term is predicable of the middle " (that is to say, of concluding from 
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Induction, as dealing with paiticularB, starting with the 
sense data, and lesting upon the moie evident fact in order 
to point towards the essential ground or reason, is therefore 
more persuasive, more palpable, more adapted for popular 

given facts that an attribute found in all of them is the effect of some 
other attribute also found in all of them). " For example, if B be the 
middle term, A and C the extremes, we show, by means of C, that A 
b predicable of B ; for this is the inductive process. Thus, let A be 
long-lived ; B, those wanting gall ; C, individual long-lived, as man, 
horse, mule. Then A is predicated universally of C " (that is to say, 
the attribute A is found in all the examples before us), "for also that 
which wants gall is long-lived " (that is to say, as a given fact, gall- 
lessness and longevity in the species, group, before us coexist). " B, 
wanting gall, thus is predicated universally of C. If then B and C be 
reciprocating, if C do not extend beyond the middle term " (that is, if 
we do not find other animals than the long-lived animals enumerated 
which also are devoid of gall), " it is necessary that A should be pre- 
dicated of B. For it has been shown previously that if two terms are 
predicable of the same third, and if the extreme reciprocate with one 
of these, then the other of those predicates will be predicable of that 
with which the first reciprocated ; but it is necessary to know that 
is the complex of all the individual cases. " The last sentence is ex- 
tremely hard to interpret. The expression rb &Kpop occurring in it is 
generally the technical word for major term, but as in the syllogism 
before us the major term is one of the predicates, this signification 
would seem to contradict the words irpbs Sirepov alnuv. Hamilton 
reads rb netrov, which makes the argument intelligible and coherent 
with the passage apparently referred to in SeSfiKrat irp6Tepoy — viz., 
Anal. Pr,, ii. 21, p. 68a 21-25. Probably Aristotle uses rb Hxpov here 
as equivalent to C, the &Kpor through which the induction proceeds; 
According \to the view taken above, the essence of the Aristotelian 
induction does not at all lie in the universalising of C, but in con- 
necting in 'one proposition the attributes B and A found to coexist 
in the group C. There is thus in one sense no middle, for cause is 
not reached ; in another sense there is, for C is the material link 
connecting A and B. Aristotle then might naturally use &Kpo» for C, 
and assimilate the process of induction to a syllogism in which there 
was reciprocation of terms. In fact, however, induction regarded 
after his fashion results merely in the constitution of a group or class 
characterised as possessing two attributes in common. 
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inquiries, and relatively more apparent. Syllogistic proof, 
on the other hand, is more stringent, and more efficacious in 
establishing a scientific conclusion or position. 

Aristotle's mode of dealing with induction, in so far at 
least as any specific process is designated by that term, 
seems on the surface to diverge widely from modern logical 
theory, and we look in vain in his analytical researches for 
consideration of the methods of observation and experiment 
which has come to be recognised as the essential portion of 
a doctrine of inductive reasoning. Yet it may fairly be 
argued that in modem theories the term induction is used 
with great laxity, so as to cover either aU processes connected 
with scientific method or some one special feature of 
scientific reasoning, and that the difference between the 
Aristotelian and modem views lies mainly in the matter, 
not in the form, of the process. For there are numerous 
hints in Aristotle respecting scientific procedure,^ and, if we 
consider what is peculiar to modem views, we shall find 
that it consists mainly in the increased fulness and com- 
plexity resulting from long-continued scientific research. 
Our modem logic of induction has profited mainly by the 
general advance of scientific method, and tends to increase 
as these methods, by constant contact with facts, become 
more refined and accurate. The additional cautions or 
limitations which we now introduce into our statement 
of the principles of inductive research concern not so much 
the form of inductive proof as the character and modes of 
obtaining evidence which is to satisfy the canons or rules 
of proof. Such limitations become apparent only through 

* See, for example, the discussionB in Topica, i. 17-18 ; ii. 10-11, 
on aimilarity ; in the Post. Arud., i. 13, on deductive and inductive 
methods ; in Post. Anal., ii. 13, on the formation of definition ; and 
in Post. Anal., ii. 12, 14-18, on the relation of cause and effect. 
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actual scientific progress, not by analysis of the form of 
scientific proof. 

21. To Aristotle, as has been above said, proof is essen- 
tially syllogistic or deductive in character. Not every 
syllogism is an apodictic proof, but all proof is syllogistic. 
For proof or adequate knowledge is reference of effects to 
their causes, and the cause is the general element, to KaOokov, 
■which forms the middle term ia apodictic proof. Now 
proof by means of the cause or reason implies the existence 
of the cause ; the inquiry why a thing is is useless unless 
we know or assume that the thing is. If it exists, then 
the cause or reason of its so existing is that which gives it 
a definite character or position ; it is, in technical phrase- 
ology, the form of the thing. But the form of the thing, 
regarded apart from the material, accidental element essential 
to its concrete existence, is that which we express in . a 
definition. Proof and definition are thus most closely 
connected. The terminus to which proof tends, not realised 
in all cases of proof but certainly in the most perfect, is the 
definition; and, besides, if we closely examine proof, and 
find that ultimately we can force back the chain of middle 
terms up to certain ultimate, primary universals, disclosed 
by vdvs, and that the nature of these primary universals is 
stated in their definition, we see further that definition 
is connected with proof as the terminvs from which 
proof starts. 

The exposition of definition is thus the crowning portion 
of Aristotle's theory of apodictic method, i In it we have 

' It does not Eeem necessary here to consider in detail the peculiar- 
ities of apodictic as these are laid out in the first book of the Post. 
Arud., nor to deal with the doubts raised regarding definition and 
proof in the first chapters of the second book. The substance of 
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brought into close, though not explicit, relation, the funda- 
mental notions on which his logic rests — the notions of the 
essence, universal, genus and specific difference. Definition, 
as concerned with that which is involved in demonstration, 
the ground or reason, is, in cases where the reason and con- 
sequent are separable, the sum of the demonstration ; it is 
the compressed statement of the connection between a 
subject and the attribute demonstrated of it, i.e., in a 
syllogism of the first figure, the major term.^ Frequently 
a definition merely states the demonstrated attribute in 
relation to its subject, without indicating the rational 
link.2 Such definitions, however, are defective, jnst as the 
conclusion of a syllogism, if taken per se, is defective.^ A 
genuine definition is the statement of the essence, which in 
mediated notions is the cause or middle term of the de- 
monstration, in immediate notions is directly assumed.* A 

these difficult chapters can be readily summarised. If definition be 
taken as a finished result, it seems to stand in no relation to proof, 
and indeed it is hard to discoTer how it comes about at all. For 
definition supposes that which is implied in proof, the existence of the 
, , 'thing defined, and, moreover, it is in a special sense a unity, contam- 
^ ^ ing no distinction of subject and predicate, whereas such distinction 
is of the very essence of a demonstrated pr oposit ion. Neither in 
province, nor in method, nor in result do definition and proof coincide. 
All this follows, however, from an abstract separation of the form or 
essence of the thing defined from the concrete nature of the thing. 
The essence is not to be taken apart ; the definition does not pre- 
exist as a given fact. The essence is the reason of the fact, and is 
only discoverable when there is the recognised distinction of fact 
and reason of the fact. We must consider definition in the same 
manner as being involved in and resulting from the genesis of 
scientific knowledge. 

' aifi!S«{» 04irei Sia<l>4povaa, Arud. Post., i. 8, p. 75b 32. 

^ avimipaaiii ri iiroSei^eas, ibid. 

' De Amma, ii. 2, p. 413a 13 iq. 

* iii Tuv ipiiaiDV iptjuis 8i<ris itrrl toC rl iarai i.vait6itiKTOs, Arud. 
Post., ii. 10, p. 94a 9. 
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meiely nominal definition or explanation of what a name 
signifies is but a preparatory stadium in the progress to- 
wards real, genetic definition. 

Definition, then, like demonstration, rests on the essential | 
or rational ground, the notion of the thing. The rational 
ground ot notion has its empirical aspect ; it determines a 
class, and thus, just as in demonstration we may have forms 
of reasoning based primarily on the empirical details, so in 
framing definitions we may proceed from the empirical 
class, and may formulate rules for defining which bear 
special reference to the genus or body of individuals. In 
such procedure there is always involved the general idea of 
the essence or notion as the determining universal, and 
without this general idea the subsidiary methods, induction 
and division, do not yield scientific definition. 

To frame a definition, then, i.e., to discover the elements 
whose combination as an essential unity makes up the 
notion of the things defined, we select the predicates 
belonging to the things in question, but also attaching to 
other species of the same genus. The combination of such 
predicates which is not found in any other species, which 
is, therefore, reciprocable with the essence or form of the 
species, is its definition. The definition, therefore, contains 
the genus and the specific attribute (or combination of 
attributes). Of these elements, the genus is the least im- 
portant ; the truly essential factor is the specific difference, 
and, in order that our definition should be ultimate, we 
must follow out the line of specific difference by which a 
genus may be divided until we reach a final, irreducible 
characteristic or group of characteristics, constituting a 
lowest species (or natural kind, if one were to employ a 
term made current by J. S. Mill). 

The systematic following out of the specific differences is 
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logical diyision ; the critical comparison of pointB of simi- 
larity in species of the same genus, so as to obtain a higher 
generality, has no special title accorded to it, but it resembles 
the Socratic and Platonic induction (oruvayojyij). Division 
preoeeds on the oppositions actually found in nature ; and 
though, doubtless, the division by dichotomy has formal 
advantages, it has not, as a process of real cognition, any 
supreme value. The negative as such is the inconceivable, 
and presents nothing for cognition.^ And division is not 
dependent on exhaustive knowledge ; it is not necessary 
that, in order to recognise A as distinct from B, we should 
know the whole universe of possible objects of cognition. 
A and B may be recognised as identical or distinct in 
essence, even though they at the same time possess distinct 
or identical accidental marks. Knowledge, in other words, 
turns upon the essential, not upon the numerical universal' 
It is only needful, then, that in the systematic process of 
indicating the elements of definition, all must be included 
that concern the essence, that the order must be strictly 
from determining to determined (or from more abstract or 
general to more concrete or special), and finally, that the 
enumeration be complete. The final division or species 
reached is the notion -of the thing, and its expression is the 
definition. 

22. The analytical researches thus manifest themselves 
as a real theory of knowledge and as forming an integral 

' Just as the Svo/ta ii6puTrov is said to have no sigDificance save as 
the summary of a proposition, while a negative proposition has signifi- 
cance only in regard to the corresponding positive. 

" The reference is to a theory advanced by Speusippus; see 
Frantl, i. 85. Aristotle here touches on a logical problem which has 
troubled many logicians. It is the same difficulty that arises when 
the question of plurality of causes is considered. 
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pait of the Aiistotelian system. Logical relations are 
throughout conditioned by the characteristics of the 
Aristotelian metaphysical conception, and the distinction 
of the formal or technical from the real in cognition has 
no place in them. No point is more frequently insisted on 
by Aristotle than the impossibility of deducing any scientific 
principles or results from the fundamental axiom of thought, 
the law of non- contradiction. In the Aristotelian system 
this axiom appears simply as the generalised expression for 
the peculiar characteristic of thought, its potentiality of 
truth or falsehood. Such potentiality accompanies thought 
throughout, and is the mark of its subjective character, but 
the actuality of thought is something quite distinct, and is 
only realised through the various processes whereby the 
world of fact is apprehended. Beyond a doubt knowledge 
has a general aspect ; and there is thus possible a general 
theory of knowledge, but this is not to be regarded as 
merely a development from the fundamental axiom of 
thought. It is the general statement of what constitutes 
actual cognition, and thus refers on the one hand to the 
ultimate properties of that which is to be known, on the 
other hand to the qualities of knowledge as a subjective, 
though not the less real, fact. For to Aristotle subjective 
has not the sense which it may be said to have assumed in 
modem logic, mainly through the Kantian analysis. The 
activity of thought which realises itself in the consciousness 
of the individual is not a mere formal process of apprehen- 
sion, mirroring or depicting reality that is totally distinct 
from it. It is a reality, one aspect or phase of the total V— 
sum of things, and its development is a real process correl- ' 
ative with the development inherent in things as a whole. 
At the same time it is impossible to overlook the 
difficulties which attach to the Aristotelian conception, 
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and the consequent obscurities or perplexities in his logical 
researches. To remain always true to the fundamental 
conception of thought as one factor or phase in things, to 
trace its forms in such a mode as never to lose sight of its 
essential correlation to the development of reality, is in 
itself the hardest task for any thinker, and presupposes a 
more completed metaphysic than is to be found in Aristotle. 
Some of these difficulties may be briefly noted, as they form 
the turning-points of certain later doctrines. The judgment 
or proposition is taken as the initial, the simplest phase of 
the activity of thought, and so as having the simplest re- 
lation to things. But the distinctions of things which are 
subjectively seized in the judgment are too much regarded 
as given facts, and Aristotle is thus involved in a difficulty 
respecting the import, the truth or falsity, of the judgment. 
The presence of this difficulty is specially discernible when 
he attempts to deal with the temporal reference in the 
judgment, with the doctrine of opposition, and with the 
nature of modality. Thus, he notes that the verb, the 
essential part of the predicate, has a temporal significance, 
but he also notes that in universal judgments there is no 
reference to any specific time, and also that the copula, the 
verb is, has no existential meaning. -He is thus driven to 
the enunciation of a view, common among recent logicians, 
that the judgment is a reflective or critical act, pronouncing 
on the truth or falsity of a contemplated separation or 
conjunction of facts, while, on the other hand, the very 
contemplation of conjunction or separation has appeared as 
the essence of the judgment. So, in dealing with opposition, 
he distinguishes contradictories from contraries, and is 
inclined to refer the second to the given nature of facts, 
wherein extreme oppositions of members falling under the 
same genus are presented. Modality, likewise, he treats 
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confusedly, for the assignment of the modal relations to the 
predicate does not [sufficiently determine their place in a 
theory of judgment, nor explain the relation in which they 
stand to the judgment as the simplest activity of thought. 

Further, in dealing with the quantity of judgments, 
Aristotle is perplexed by his own theory of what constitutes 
generality. He is compelled to throw together universal 
judgments of a totally distinct kind — empirical and rational, 
as one may call them, — and though the underlying view 
that empirical universality is the expression of, and is 
dependent on, rational connection is made sufficiently clear 
in the doctrine of proof, it is not carried out to its conse- 
quences in the doctrine of judgment. Finally, to note only 
the crowniag difficulty, the theory of proof and of definition 
turns upon the nature of the essential connection of attri- 
butes in a subject, but the explanation of essence is precisely 
the lacuna in the system. Indications of a theory of 
essence are not wanting, but it does not seem possible so to 
unite them as to form a consistent whole. The greatest 
obscurity still hangs over the fundamental part of the 
system, the nature of the irpSna which are apprehended by 
voSs, of the specific relation of attributes Ka0' avrd to their 
subjects, and of the ISuu apxaC from which particular 
sciences start. That the Trporatrets a/j^ea-ot, so frequently ad- 
duced as integral parts of proof, are analytical judgments ^ 
cannot be accepted without such qualifications as to render 
the use of such a term misleading ; but what their precise 
nature is remains in the Aristotelian system undetermined. 

1 As Zeller will have it ; see Ph. d. Or., ii. 2, 191, n. Doubtless 
Aristotle does define an essential attribute as being one contained in 
the subject or one of which the subject notion is an integral part, 
but this relation of entering into the d^nition is not to be identified 
rashly with the modern view of the analytical relation of subject and 
predicate. 
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III 



LOGIC FHOM ARISTOTLE TO BACON AND DESCARTES 

23. The long history of philosophic thought from Aris- 
totle to the beginning of the modern period furnishes 
no new conception of logic so complete and methodical as 
to require detailed treatment, but exhibits alterations in 
special doctrines, additions, and new points of view 
numerous enough to account for a certain radical change 
in the mode of regarding, logic which is, for our present 
purpose, the only interesting feature. This change may 
perhaps be expressed not inaccurately as the tendency 
towards formalising logic. Gradually logical researches 
came to have their boundaries extended in one way by the 
introduction of new matter, and narrowed in another by 
restriction of logical consideration to one special aspect of 
knowledge. Much in the history of this movement still 
remains in obscurity, but the general result is sufficiently 
clear. 

The periods into which the historical development of 
logic throughout this long interval may be naturally divided, 
with their main characteristics, are the following : — 

(1) TTie Peripatetic School, represented by Theophrastus 
and Eudemus, following in the main the Aristotelian 
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tradition, but deviating in certain fundamental respects, 
and on the whole treating the matter of logical research as 
though it were separate from and independent of the theory 
of knowledge as a whole. To this school is due the 
distinct recognition of the hypothetical and disjunctive 
proposition and syllogism, and the more complete enumera- 
tion of the possible valid modes of categorical reasoning. 
In both cases the additions are made to turn upon purely 
formal considerations. The hypothetical and disjunctive 
judgments are treated as given varieties, to be discerned in 
ordinary language and expression, not as resting upon any 
fundamentally distinct principle or activity of thought. •"■ The 
addition of five indirect moods to those recognised by 
Aristotle as belonging to the first figure proceeds on the 
purely formal ground of difference in position of the middle 
term in the two premisses. 

(2) The Epicurean and Stoic Logics. — Of these the 
Epicurean presents no points of interest. Logic, in their 
conception, was merely a practical theory of knowledge. 
The Stoic logic, on the other hand, is the first example of 
a purely formal doctrine based on and associated with a 
thoroughly empirical theory of cognition. In essence the 
Stoic doctrine is identical with that of Antisthenes, above 
noted, and it is interesting to observe that, under the purely 
nominalist theory, logic becomes almost identical with the 
doctrine of expression, or rhetoric. The theory of naming, 
and that of the conjunction of names in propositions, are 
the fundamental portions of the body of logic. Naturally 

' The nature of hypothetical inference and its law are recognised 
with the greatest distinctness by Aristotle. From his theory of 
essence as causal nexus, any distinction of kind between an apodictic 
(categorical) syllogism and a hypothetical of the type contemplated 
by later logicians was impossible and needless. 
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the Stoic logicians tended to increase the bulk of logic by 
intfoducing numerous distinctions of language, and by 
signalising varieties of judgment dependeixt on varieties of 
verbal expression. 

(3) The acceptation of Logic among the Bumans. — Here 
there must be distinguished the quasi-rhetorical logic, such 
as is found in Cicero, which is altogether Stoic in character, 
and the Aristotelian logic, as developed by Boetius with 
the additions of the later commentators. In Boetius one 
notes specially the technical or formal character of the 
treatment, which was of special importance historically, 
from the fact that the earlier scholastic writers derived their 
main knowledge of logic from certain of the treatises of 
Boetius. 

(4) The Scholastic Logic. — On the details of the scholajstic 
logic it is not necessary to enter, but there must be noted 
the following points as of interest in determining what may 
weU be called the current conception of the Aristotelian 
logic in modem times. The earUer scholastics, in possession 
of but few of Aristotle's writings, added nothing of import- 
ance to the body of logical researches, and the permanent 
subject of discussion, the nature of universals, did not, 
through any of its solutions, affect the treatment of logical 
doctrines. The introduction of the body of the Aristotelian 
writings was contemporaneous with the introduction of the 
Arab writings and commentaries into western Europe, and 
there grew up therewith a more developed treatment of 
what may be caUed the psychological element of logic. 
The logic of the later scholastics is characterised by two 
points of interest, historically unconnected, but having a 
natural affinity— the one, the introduction of an immense 
mass of subtle distinctions, mainly verbal, making up the 
body of the Parva Logicalia; the other, the influence of the 
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nominalist conception of thought, i The peculiarity of the 
nominalist view is the severance of immediate apprehension 
from discursive thought, the assignment of all matter of 
knowledge to the one, and of all form to the other. But 
form, under this conception of discursive thought, can be 
found only in the generalising function of signs or names ; 
accordingly the fundamental processes of logical thought are 
regarded as so many modes of application of names. The 
later nominalist logicians were thus naturally led to the 
expenditure of immense subtlety and diligence on the 
thorny problems of the Parva Logicalia, while at the same 
time the peculiar inner difiBculty of the theory became 
apparent as its consequences were worked out. 

(5) The Reaction against Aristotelianism and the 
Humanist Modification of Logic. — Little of positive value 
for logical theory is offered by the numerous works repre- 
senting this stage of historical development. Yalla, Agricola, 
and Vives, with much good criticism in general spirit and 
detail, present a rhetorico-grammatical logic that resembles 
most closely Cicero's eclectic reproduction of Stoicism. 
Eamus, the only logician of the period with historic 
renown, contributes reaUy nothing to the history of logic, 
his innovations consisting mainly in the omission of the 
most valuable portions of the genuine Aristotelic logic, the 
insertion of practical and interesting examples, and finally 
rearrangement or redistribution of the heads under which 
logical doctrine was expounded. The Bamist school, most 
numerous and flourishing, produced no logical work of the 
first importance.2 

' The first of these is no doubt, as PrantI has laboured to prove, 
Byzantine in origin, but it still remains doubtful whence the Eastern 
logicians draw. The most probable source is the Stoic writings. 

« See note C, p. 168. 
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The net result of this whole period was the severance of 
a certain body of doctrine, formal in character (the theory 
of second intentions), from theory of knowledge generally, 
and from all the concrete sciences. The boundaries and 
even the functions of this doctrine remained unfixed, for 
difference regarding fundamental points of extra - logical 
theory led to difference in mode of treatment, as well as to 
difference in conceptions of the end and value of logic. 
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IV 



LOGIO OP BACON AND DESCARTES 

24. MoDBEN reform of logic, by which may be understood 
the attempt to place logical theory in a more close and 
living relation to actual scientific method, begins with 
Bacon and Descartes. To both the scholastic logic presented' 
itself as the essence of a thoroughly false and futile method 
of knowledge. Neither had the acquaintance with -the 
genuine Aristotelian systein requisite in order to distinguish 
the elements of permanent value from the worthless accre- 
tions under which these had been buried, and, as a natural 
consequence, the views of both have a far closer resemblance 
to the Aristotelian doctrine than might be imagined from 
the attitude of opposition common to them. Both thinkers 
were animated by the spirit of reformation in science, and 
both emphasise the practical end of all speculation. For 
both, therefore, logic, which to neither is of high value, 
appeared to be a species of practical science, a generalised 
statement of the' mode in which intellect acquires new 
knowledge, in which the mind proceeds from known to 
unknown. ■"• But such a conception of logic ia, if the ex- 
pression be permitted, formal : that is to say, the actual 
province of logic is not determined thereby, but awaits 
1 Comp. De Aug. Sc, bk. v. chap. 1, 2; Princip. Phil,, pref> 
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determination from the further idea of the nature of know- 
ledge and the ultimate constitution of that which is to he 
known. When this point is reached, a radical diverg- 
ence presents itself between the views of Descartes and 
Bacon, consequent on whieh appears a radically divergent 
statement of the main processes and methods of logical 
theory. 

To Descartes the ideal of cognition is the mathematical, 
j that in which from assured and distinct data we proceed by 
I strict sequence of proof to determine accurately and com- 
pletely the nature of complex phenomena. Such an ideal, 
extended so as to embrace knowledge as a whole, dominates 
\ the whole of the Cartesian speculation, and, as in the case 
I of the Socratic doctrine of knowledge, is the ground of the 
! Cartesian doubt. Perfect certainty, i.e., clearness and dis- 
i tinctness of principles, logical consecutiveness of deduction 
i from them, and exhaustive enumeration of details — such 
: are the characteristics of completed knowledge. There 
! follow naturally therefrom the main processes of knowledge : 
I irduUion, by which the simple data and axioms are appre- 
j hended; induction, or exhaustive enumeration of the 
/ elementary factors of any phenomenon j dediiction, or 
. determination of the complex as the necessary result of the 
( combination of simple factors. To the processes of in- 
duction and deduction, when viewed more generally, the 
titles analysis and synthesis may be given.i On other 
I portions of logical theory Descartes does not enter, and the 
\ ' text-books of the Cartesian school, even the celebrated Port 
I Eoyal logic, do little more than expound with some fresh- 
I ness such of the older material as seemed capable of 
( harmonising with the new Conception. 

^ See EegiUcB ad dAreeUonem ingenii, Nos. 2, 3, and especially 7. 
The celebrated rules ot speeulation {De Methodo) are only a more 
popular statement of the same processes. 
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Two things only require note in respect to the Cartesian 
logic, apart from its freshness and completeness : the one is 
the obscurity which hangs over the nature of intuition ; the 
other is the step in advance of the scholastic logic effected 
in the assimilation of deduction to synthesis. As regards 
the first, the criteria laid down by Descartes— viz., clearness 
and distinctness — are unsatisfactory and ambiguous. It is, 
evident that he implied under these clear and distinct ' 
recognition of necessity in the data or principles, but the- 
nature of this necessity is never made clear.^ As regards 
the second, it was of importance to signalise, as against the 
scholastic view, that the universal in thought or reasoning 
was not only of the nature of the class notion, that genera 
and species were not the ultimate universals, but were 
themselves secondary products, formed by reasoning, and 
based upon essential connection of facts. In this Descartes 
was but returning to the genuine Aristotelian doctrine, but 
his view has all the advantage derived from a truer and 
more scientific conception of what these connections in 
nature really are.^ 

1 His ultimate standard is, no doubt, necessity for a thinking 
subject. Whatever is so connected with the existence of the thinking 
being that without it this existence is incomprehensible, is necessary. 
But to apply this ideal to any proposition save the first, the Cogito 
ergo mm, is for Descartes the fundamental difficulty of his philosophy. 

^ It is remarkable, however, that neither in Aristotle nor in 
Descartes do we get many indications of any other kind of essential 
connection than that presented in the relations of geometrical or 
mathematical quantity. To both the type of exact reasoning is the 
mathematical. The difference between the two philosophers is but 
one example of what was previously remarked : that precise deter- 
mination of the significance of processes of thought is dependent 
largely, if not mainly, on general advance in scientific knowledge. 
Descartes' conception of nature and of natural processes was in 
advance of the Aristotelian, and his conception of the method of 
thought by which knowledge is obt/ained is by so much clearer and 
profounder. 
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25. "What is peculiar in the logic of Bacon springs like- 
wise from the peculiarities of the underlying conception of 
nature. The inductive method, expounde'd in the Nomtm 
Organum, is, however, only part of the Baconian logic, and, 
since it is commonly regarded as being the whole, a brief 
statement of what Bacon included under logic may here 
be given. 

Viewing logic as the doctrine which deals with the use 
and object of the intellectual faculties, Bacon divides it (in 
this approximating somewhat to the extended division of 
the Stoic logicians) into (1) the art of inquiry or invention, 
(2) the art of examination or judgment, (3) the art of 
memory, and (4) the art of elocution or tradition. The 
third and fourth divisions are unimportant ; the first and 
second might be called respectively the theory of the 
acquisition of knowledge and the theory of evidence or 
proof. The art of inquiry is subdivided into the art of the 
discovery of arts and the art of the discovery of arguments. 
The second of these Bacon regards as identical with the 
Topics of the Greek and Eoman dialectic, and therefore as 
of comparatively slight value. Of the first there are two 
main branches: (A) Eayperientia Literata and (B) Iivter- 
pt-etatio Naturae. The art of judgment has two sub 
divisions : the examination of methods of reasoning — 
induction and syllogism — which resembles the older 
analytic; and the examination of errors of reasoning — 
whether these be sophistical, i.e., the logical fallacies of the 
older doctrine, or errors of interpretation to be removed by 
careful criticism of scientific terms, or arising from errone- 
ous tendencies of the mind (the doctrine of Idola) — which 
resembles the older treatment of JElenchi. 

The peculiarity of the Baconian logic, then, must be 
'Bought in the processes included under the art of discovering 
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arts or knowledge. Among these the syllogism is not 
included. It is a process with no practical utility; it 
involves premisses of which the truth is simply assumed, 
and consequently its conclusions can have no validity 
beyond that of the premisses ; it affects to determine the 
particular from the general, but in fact nature is much 
more subtle than intellect, and our generalisations, which 
are but partial abstractions, are quite inadequate to afford 
exhaustive knowledge of the particular ; it throws no light 
upon the essential part of cognition as a process in 
formation, viz., the method by which we are to obtain 
accurate notions of things, and judgments based on these 
notions. Moreover, the deductive or syllogistic procedure 
favours and encourages the tendency to rash generalisation, 
to the formulation of a universal axiom from few particulars, 
and to the uncritical acceptance of experience. If syllogism 
exist at all, there must be a prior process, that of generalis- 
ing by rigid and accurate methods from experience itself. 
Syllogism is not entirely worthless. It is of particular 
service in some branches of science {e.g., the mathematical), 
and generally may be employed so soon as the principles of 
a science are well established ; but it is a subordinate and 
secondary method. 

The art of discovery, then, is the method of generalising 
from experience. What this method shall be depends 
entirely on the thinker's conception of experience. Now 
Bacon's conception is perfectly definite. Observation 
presents to us complex natures which are the results of 
simpler, more general forms or causes. From the complex 
phenomena these forms are to be sifted out by a methodical 
process of analysis and experiment. A general proposition 
is one stating the connection between complex natures and 
their simple forms or causes ; it is, therefore, the result of a 
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graduated process. No doubt there may be generalisations 
based only on an ingenious comparison of the complex 
phenomena as they are presented to us; such a process 
Bacon calls Expmientia Literata, and the maxims recom- 
mended for it much resemble the ordinary methods of 
experiment; but truly scientific knowledge is only to be 
obtained by the complete inductive method. 

The characteristics of this inductive method follow at 
once from the nature of the object in view. The form 
which is sought can be detected only by examination of 
cases in which the given complex effect is present, in whieh 
it is absent, and in which it appears in different degrees oi 
amounts. By a critical comparison of these cases we may 
be able to detect, and, were the enumeration exhaustive, 
we must infallibly detect, by process of exclusion or 
elimination, a phenomenon constantly present when the 
effect is present, absent whenever the effect is absent, and 
varying in degree with the effect. Such a phenomenon 
would be the form in question — the cause of the given 
fact or attribute. Exhaustive enumeration is, of course, an 
ideal, and therefore the method of exclusion can never be 
perfectly carried out ; but all additional aids have signi- 
ficance only as supplying in part the place of exhaustive 
enumeration. We may, on the basis of a wide examination, 
frame a first generalisation {firsi vintage as Bacon meta- 
phorically calls it), and proceed to test its correctness by 
carrying out the critical comparison with it in view. Or we 
may, under the guidance of our leading principle, take 
advantage of certain typical oases presented by nature, or 
force cases by experiment, in such a way as to supersede 
the enumeration. There are jprerogaUae instances, critical 
phenomiena, helpful in discovery of the cause of a pheno- 
menon. Of other adminicula, or aids to induction, only the 
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titles aie given by Bacon, and it would be hazardous to 
conjecture as to their significance. ^ 

The Baconian logic, then, or at least what is peculiar to 
it, is thoroughly conditioned by the peculiarities of the 
Baconian metaphysic or conception of nature and natural 
processes. As to the novelty of the logic, this to us does 
not appear to lie in the mere fact that stress is laid upon 
induction, nor do we think it correct to assign to Bacon the 
introduction of the theory of induction as an integral portion 
of logic. But it consists in the new view taken of what 
constitutes the universal in thought, a view which may be 
inadequate,^ but which colours and affects every process of 

1 Nov. Org,, ii. 21. In addition to prerogative instances there are 
mentioned — supports of induction ; rectification of induction ; varia- 
tion of the investigation according to the nature of the subject ; 
prerogative natures ; limits of investigation ; application to practice ; 
preparations for investigation ; ascending and descending scale of 
axioms. 

" A word may be permitted on the objection so frequently raised 
against Bacon's method of induction, that its mechanical character 
not only fails to correspond to the actual process of discovery, but 
demands a wholly impossible enumeration of instances. It is not a 
little remarkable that this objection should be raised by any logician 
who accepts the empirical theory of knowledge, who holds therefore 
that, except in the case of facts immediately apprehended, we have 
only probability as our guide. For this is the very foundation of 
Bacon's doctrine. The exhaustive enumeration (i.e., the immediate 
apprehension of all facts) is an ideal, but whatever falls short 
thereof, is not exact knowledge, and must be dealt with by other 
methods. The tables of presence, absence, and degree are no more 
the whole of the Baconian theory of induction than are the four 
experimental methods the whole of Mill's doctrine of inductive 
proof, though a similar misconception is not infrequent in respect to 
the latter also. Bacon is perfectly conscious of this defect in his 
method : he advocates the use of hypothesis, though it is hardly 
surprising that, with certain current hypotheses before him, he does 
scanty justice to this potent instrument of research ; and almost the 
whole exposition of the inductive method is concerned with one of 
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thought, and therefore every portion of logical theory. It 
is but a consequence of Bacon's narrow view of the essence 
of syllogism that he should set induction in opposition to 
deduction, and regard syllogism as of service only for 
communication of knowledge. His inductive methods are 
throughout syllogistic in this respect, that they like all 
processes of thought involve the combination of universal 
and particular. Experience is interpreted, that is to say, 
viewed under the light of a general idea or notion. 

the processes supplementary to and necessitated by the impossibility 
of realising exhaustive enumeration. The names of the other supple- 
mentary processes contemplated by Bacon at least suggest many of 
the methods which have been brought forward in recent logics, as 
antithetic to the mechanical induction of the Novum Orgcmu/m, 
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LOGIC ON THE BASIS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EMPIRICISM : 
LOCKE, HUMBj MILL, OONDILLAO 

26. The universal element in thought which is recog- 
nised by Bacon as present received from him no special 
treatment. His theory of the nature of knowledge offered 
no explanation of the origin, significance, and validity of 
the notions involved in inductive procedure. The Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, which carries out in the 
domaiu of inner experience the practical tendency of the 
Baconian method, supplied from the point of view of 
individualism the metaphysical theory common to both, a 
certain psychological theory of the universal element in 
knowledge, and thereby afforded a new foundation for 
logical doctrine. The Essay contains, in an unsystematic 
fashion, much that bears directly on logic {e.g., the whole 
discussion on names, the classification of the signification of 
judgments, the criticism of syllogistic argument) ; but of 
more importance than these detached and direct portions 
is the general principle which underlies the whole view 
of human knowledge. This principle is briefly that of 
psychological genesis. All the complex facts of knowledge 
are regarded as mechanical compounds due to the coherence 
of simple data, the facts of inner and outer sense. It is 
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true that Locke's effort to carry out the view is full of 
dif&oulty and even of contradiction; it is true also that 
the specifically logical processes of judging appear, without 
any warrant, as reflective acts exercised upon the materials 

; furnished hy sense, and that generally there is no attempt 
made to push the ultimate explanation further than to the 
very complex fact of an individual mind endowed with a 
jmultiplioity of powers, by means of which it brings into the 
isolated impressions of experience the order and logical 
coherence which are the very characteristics of knowledge. 

i Nevertheless, the method of Locke is that which underlies 

I and determines all the logical work of one very important 

'school of logicians. 

It is not needful to enter into details of Locke's own 
contributions to the foundation of logic. But it may be 
pointed out that from his position there were two possible 
lines of development. In his view the primitive impres- 
sions, the facts of inner and outer sense, were in themselves 
primitive facts of cognition ; they were cognitions (it is the 
very essence of Locke's method to identify a simple im- 
pression of sense with the knowledge of a simple sense 
fact). The processes of abstraction, comparison, i.e., judg- 
ing and reasoning, were exercised upon their data, and 
these products were, in consequence, of a secondary and, 
so to speak, artificial character. It was natural that a 
thinker who identified impression of sense with knowledge 
of a sense fact should maintain that the secondary for- 
mations of thought (general ideas, general propositions, 
syllogism) were not indispensable for cognition ; that we 
could and did reason from particulars to particulars. At 
the same time Locke admitted the secondary processes as 
having actual existence, and in one important case (that of 
the judgment of coexistence, with whieh may be taken 
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the idea of substance and of real lelation) seemed to allow 
that in judgment something was added to the primitive 
data. It was possible, then, for detelopment from Locke's 
position to proceed either by offering an explanation of the 
added elements, which should be in stricter harmony with 
the fundamental doctrine of psychological genesis, or' by 
throwing them entirely out of account and concentrating 
attention on the primitive data as the only materials of 
cognition. The first is the line taken by Hume, which 
finds its logical completion in Mill ; the second is the line 
taken by CondiUac. 

Hume has an easy task so long as he merely subjects 
Locke's position to negative criticism ; for the added 
elements, the ideas of substance, relation, cause, &c., are 
clearly inept and defenceless when the facts to be linked 
by them are already contemplated as so many completed, 
isolated cognitions. But where connectedness of cognition 
is in question, and where some explanation is demanded of 
the relations which seem to supply the universal rule in 
thinking, Hume's task is not so simple, and his final 
answer that these relations are psychological growths or 
products of association is neither satisfactory in itself nor 
quite in keeping with other portions of his doctrine. In 
Hume, however, we find the first thorough-going attempt 
to construct a theory of knowledge on the basis of psycho- 
logical empiricism or individualism, and the first contribu- 
tions to a doctrine of inductive proof as portion of this 
more comprehensive theory.^ Briefly, so far as logic is 

' It Beems hardly necessary to call attention to the points of 
gimilarity between Hume's ezpressions on logical questions and the 
allied opinions of Mill. But there may be specially indicated for 
comparison the classification of kinds of knowledge implied by both 
(intuition or immediate apprehension, proof, and probable reasoning), 
and Hume's remarkable, thoug brief, statement of the rules for 
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concerned, Hume offers as explanation of the universal in 
thought association of ideas, but does not treat of logic 
specially or in detail./ 
/'"y^ The complete statement of the theory of knowledge from 
/y/^ the psychological point of view is that contained in Mill's 
System of Logic. This weU-known work, which has con- 
I tributed much of value to general logical discussions,! is a 

\\f complete exposition of all the processes concerned in the 
formation of knowledge, from the individualist standpoint. 
It is therefore to a large extent polemical, or, at least, 
animated by the spirit of defence against attacks on the 
fundamental position. The purely expository portion, how- 
ever, contains the logical theory of psychological empiricism 
in a form which may fairly be regarded as final. 

The aim of the work is the exposition of the theory of 
knowledge. Now knowledge, the term being taken in a 
wide sense, is characterised by one quality mainly, viz., 
evidentiary force. For every item entering into the sum of 
our beliefs at any moment, immediate perception being 
discounted, there may be reasons advanced, adequate 
or inadequate. The exposition of the relations between 
beliefs and their evidence or ground is logic ; and logic is 
thus in one sense formal, inasmuch as the relations of 
evidence and belief are general, not dependent on the 
special nature of the facts believed, and in another sense 

reasoning with regard to causation. These rules contain in essence 
the inductive methods. The matter, however, is only of historic in- 
terest, for the originality of Mill's treatment of the empirical logic is 
in no way affected by similarity between his ultimate philosophical 
views and those of Hume. 

1 The treatment of logical problems, such as the significance of the 
proposition, the theories of division and definition, is always instruc- 
tive. But upon matters of detail the present discussion does not 
profess to enter. 
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real, in that knowledge is conceivable only in strictest re- 
lation to the things known. 

Ifow, the exposition of the general nature of grounds of 
belief, while it implies a statement of the modes in which 
data and conclusions are expressed, and a reference to the 
nature of that which is expressed, ^ is in fact identical with 
a theory of the universal element in thought or cognition, 
and this theory is the essential portion of Mill's logic. It 
being assumed that the facts with which knowledge is con- 
cerned are minds, bodies, states of consciousness, and the 
relations (coexistence, sequence, similarity) among these 
states, and that propositions express, therefore, existence, 
coexistence, sequence, or resemblance, on what is based any 
inference going beyond a present perception? The pro- 
positions which make up cognition, strictly so called, are 
not mere expressions of momentary states ; they are expres- 
sions of belief regarding the more or less constant relations 
of facts. They are, in fact, conclusions. The theory of 
proposition and of reasoning is one. On what, then, do 
such conclusions rest ? ^ 

The warrant for any conclusion based upon experience, 
and referring to experience itself, can be found only in ex- 
perience or in some principle furnished by experience. It 
may be shown that evidence for a conclusion is adequate, 
if we can compare this evidence with the kind of evidence 
on which a wider conclusion, frequently or constantly 
verified, rests. This comparison of particular evidence 

1 The theories of naming and of propositions. 

' Any references, in the discussion of so fundamental a problem, to 
empirical constancies, to the universality of extent or fact, as opposed 
to universality of intent or essence, are beside the mark. Nor is it 
advisable, in considering MUl's solution, to follow the order of exposi- 
tion in the System, which proceeds by assuming a form of the solution 
which is to be afterwards justified. 

G 
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with mere general evidence is the preliminary answer 
furnished by Mill But what is the general evidence 
referred to, and what is the principle founded on it 1 The 
general evidence is the repeated experience of constancy of 
connection among groups of phenomena, and the principle 
founded on it is that of the existence of uniformity or 
rather of uniformities in nature. The evidence and the 
principle are purely psychological in character; that is to'say, 
repeated experience, beginning with familiar cases and ex- 
tending itself as time goes on, produces, by the natural laws 
of association, an assured belief that phenomena as a whole, 
or at least in the main, axe connected together in constant, 
uniform, invariable modes. Such a belief, once established, 
serves as an ultimate criterion of proof, and as an index for 
research. We proceed in our investigations in the light of 
this principle, and the tests by which we estimate the 
validity of evidence for any particular inference as to uni- 
formity are generalised statements deducible from it. So 
soon as our evidence is of such a character that, in the case 
before us, either the inference of uniformity is warranted 
or the general principle must be held not to apply to this 
particular case, we have proof as cogent as experience can 
afford. "■ 

The universal in knowledge, then, is this naturally 
formed assumption regarding the course of nature. The 
logic of knowledge is the exposition of the modes in which 
evidence is obtained, of the tests by which its validity is 
estimated, and of the forms in which evidence and con- 
clusion are connected. 

The characteristic features of the subordinate processes 

^ It would have added to the cleamesB of Mill's exposition of induc- 
tion {System of Logic, book iii.) had the word cause been entirely 
omitted. Nothing but confusion arises from its use. 
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of proof are at once deducible from this fundamental view. 
For if the simplest form of inference be, psychologically, 
the transition effected by association from one particular 
case to another resembling it, and if the essence of proof 
consist in comparison of the evidence for any one con- 
clusion with the type of evidence for the general assump- 
tion regarding nature (or at least a wider portion of nature), 
it is evident that syllogism, ia the ordinary acceptation of 
the term (in which it implies a concrete general proposition, 
a particular subsumed thereunder, and a conclusion), is -^ 
neither a primitive form of inference nor a valid mode of 
proof. Doubtless we do in reasoning employ general pro- 
positions in order to express the determination of some 
particulars belonging to the same class ; but the general 
proposition is itself a conclusion, resting on evidence of the 
kind above described, and the essence of syllogistic reason- 
ing is not the subsumption of a particular under a general ; 
in which it is included, but the expression of belief that j 
the evidence for the general proposition is adequate to i 
cover all the particular cases, including those which have 1 
not been taken into account in formulating it. The major 
premiss of a syllogism is the record of a previous induction ; 
and the syllogistic process, bringing forward a new case, is 
a valuable method for testing the adequacy of the previous 
generalisation. As to generalisation itself, the basis is 
evidently to be sought in experience, apprehended by ob- 
servation and experiment. Did experience present to 
us isolated phenomena, i.e., phenomena so arranged that 
enumeration of the elementary constituents, whether ante- 
cedents or consequents, were possible, then our inductive 
procedure must be regulated by those canons or axioms 
which express the kind of evidence already referred to as 
establishing uniformity. 
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These canons or axioms, however, are, like the Baconian 
method of exclusion, tests for an ideally perfect experience, 
and they, therefore, only lie in the background of actual 
scientific procedure, which has to employ other processes 
hoth of inference and of proof. For, if we can in no way 
obtain more than a knowledge of the coexistence of 
facts, we are unable to bring our evidence into conformity 
with the inductive canons, save in the ideal instance in 
which absolutely exhaustive experience both of positive 
and negative cases is possible.. Inferences as to law or 
uniformity of coexistence must here be based on numerical 
calculation of probability, and the conclusions present them- 
selves in the peculiar numerical form appropriate to pro- 
positions of probability. Further, if the phenomena under 
investigation be complex, so that the .canons of neither 
observation nor experiment are immediately applicable, the 
process of investigation must of necessity be the combined 
method of analysis and synthesis : analysis, aided by hypo- 
thetical conjecture, formulating such general laws of ele- 
mentary factors as are known or presumed to exist in the 
case in question ; synthesis, combining these laws and 
calculating with greater or less numerical exactness, accord- 
ing to the nature of the matter, the probable combiaed 
effect — the whole tested by critical comparison of the 
calculated result with the actual phenomena. Here, as 
one can see, syllogistic proceduie appears in ita true 
scientific aspect as the form of thought by which we pass 
from the simple to the more complex, from the elementary 
essence or cause to the complex accident or effect. The 
elementary causes, no doubt, have no more cogent evidence 
than that which can be afforded by experience viewed in 
the light of our psychological assumption of uniformities ; 
nevertheless the whole procedure of scientific investigation 
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is lecognised as being essentially of the type sketched in 
somewhat imperfect outline by Aristotle. 

So far, then, as the logic of Mill is concerned, and apart 
from the undeniable richness and completeness of know- 
ledge with which the various processes are treated, we note 
but one fundamentally new feature, namely, the explana- 
tion offered of the universal element through which alone 
perceptions are raised into cognitions, through which alone 
reasoned knowledge is possible. It is the only explanation 
possible on the basis of psychological individualism; its 
value, and therefore the value of the systematic deductions 
from it, must depend on the accuracy and coherence of 
the psychological or metaphysical theory on which it is 
founded. 

27. It was possible, however, to proceed by another 
route from the position taken up by Locke. If it be held 
that the elementary impressions, mechanically regarded as 
somehow arising in mind, are in themselves cognitions, 
then it is possible to view them as containing in themselves 
aU possible cognition. In other words, we may confusedly 
identify the proposition that knowledge does not extend 
beyond the field of experience with the very different pro- 
position that the only items of knowledge are the isolated 
impressions which appear to make up experience. If this 
identification be accepted (and the conception involved is 
precisely that underlying all consistent nominalism from 
Antisthenes downwards), then the only processes requiring 
to be taken into account are those whereby clearness and 
distinctness are introduced into our (possibly) vague per- 
ceptions. For these processes analysis is an adequate title. 
All knowledge, i.e., whatever is characterised by clearness, 
definiteness, consequence, is the analysis of what is given 
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in isolated perceptions. Each, perception is itself and is 
only itself ; no judgment is possible save that of identity. 
In other words, if there be judgment at all, it can consist 
only in the assertion that the unanalysed perception is 
identical with that into which it is analysed, and as each 
perception tod each analytic portion of a perception maybe 
signified by an arbitrary sign (name or other hieroglyphic), 
judgment is essentially an affair of naming, a declaration 
that different names are identical or belong to the same 
perception. -Eeasoning is simply the transition from one 
identity to another — a more developed result of analysis. 
Scientific or real knowledge is an accurately framed system 
of signs, i.e., a, collocation of signs which expresses precisely 
the results of the analysis of complex perceptions. Logic, 
under this doctrine of knowledge, is merely a statement of 
the various modes in which analysis is carried out, of the 
ways in which names are applied, and of the forms in 
which names are combined. Such is the theory of logic 
presented by Condillac.^ 

' See Langue de Calcvl ; Art de Penser ; and Zogique. Of, Laro- 
miguifere, Zegons de PhUos., i. pp. 5-43; and Robert, Les thdoriei 
logiques de CondUlao, 1869. 
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LOGIC ON THE BASIS OF MBTAPHYSIOAL PSTCHOiOUT : 
LEIBNIZ AND HEEBART 

28. One development from the psychology of Locke has 
thus appeared as an extreme formalism, which if carried 
out consistently must needs assume the aspect of a 
numerical or mechanical system of computation.^ It is re- 
markable that a very similar result was reached by Leibniz, 
a thinker who proceeded from a quite opposed psycho- 
logical conception. The idea of logic, or rather the hints 
towards a new view of the essence of logical processes, to be 
found in various tracts by Leibniz, must be taken in close 
relation to the metaphysical psychology which lay at the 
root of ^U that thinker's speculations. We shall probably 
be able to see that the similarity is due to the presence in 
both theories of a certain abstract principle, intimately y^ 
though not necessarily connected with the respective 
psychologies. 

It is not needful to enter into an elaborate survey of 
Leibniz's metaphysical psychology : the main features 
which have reference to logical processes alone require to 
be taken into account. 

1 Such as IB hinted at by Hobbes, and as is carried out in the 
various works of Jevons, 
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Ultimate reality or substance strictly so called is to be 
found only in the qualitatively distinct, active, indivisible 
monad, incessantly changing or developing. Such inces- 
sant change, a condition in which there is both difference 
and identity, is only conceivable if the essence of the 
monad be regarded as representative activity, as psychical 
in character. The life of the monad is thus an incessant 
self-development, in accordance with the laws of its own 
nature and of the universe. The existence of the monads 
is dependent on the absolute thought of God, from whom 
they have sprung, and whose objective thought is the 
universe. The system of representations which develops in 
each monad is in one sense subjective (each monad is a 
universe to itself), in another sense objective in that the 
development of all must proceed in the strictest harmony 
with the objective thought of God. Finite monads de- 
velop in varied degrees ; all of them have psychical life of 
a kind, but only in the higher monads is there reflective 
consciousness (apperception) resting upon and implying a 
certain clearness and distinctness of perceptions. From the 
very nature of the finite monads, their apperception is 
subjected to two fundamental laws : identity or non-contra- 
diction and sufficient reason. For as they are finite, each 
representation must be treated by them as requiring a 
ground or reason for its reality; as they are conscious of 
their own identity, no representation can be for them 
possible which contains contradictory marks. To introduce 
system into the conscious life of the monad, i.e., to pro- 
duce science, it is needful to treat every representation as 
a conditional fact to be referred backwards to distinct, 
identical grounds or reasons. AU truths are ultimately 
identical, but this identity is not always evident to the 
finite monads. Only God possesses clear and distinct 
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knowledge of all propositions : only ia Him are all truths 
identical. To finite intelligences some truths are manifest ; 
others (truths of fact, empirical cognitions) are obscure, and 
the attempt to trace them hack to ultimate principles may 
be one which cannot be completely realised. The prima 
■possibilia may not be attainable for aU actual phenomena. 

In place of the single perception which in Condillac's 
logic is the element to be analysed, there appears in 
Leibniz's view the single consciousness of the monad; in 
both cases, however, knowledge is assumed to exist there 
implicitly and to stand in need only of evolution. The 
methods by which this evolution is to proceed form for 
Leibniz the substance of a new and all - comprehensive 
science, " Scientia Generalis," of which the older logic is 
bat a part. 

The characteristics of Scientia Generalis are at once 
deduoible from the two general principles which in 
Leibniz's view dominate all our thinking — the law of 
sufficient reason and the law of non-contradiction. It must 
contain a complete account of the modes in which from 
data conclusions are drawn, and in which from given facts 
data are inferred ; and since the only logical relations are 
those of identity and non-contradiction, the forms of in- 
ference from or to data must be the general modes of 
combination of simple elementary facts which are possible 
under the law of non-contradiction. The statement of the 
data of any logical problem, and the description of the pro- 
cesses involved in combining them or in arriving at them, 
are much assisted by, if not dependent on, the employment 
of a general characteristic or symbolic art. 

The fundamental divisions then of Scientia Generalis, so 
far at least as its groundwork are concerned (for Leibniz 
sometimes includes under the one head all possible applica- 
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tions of the theory), are (1) the synthetical or comhinatorial 
art, the theory of the processes by which from given facts 
complex results may be obtained (of these processes, which 
make up general mathesis, syllogistic and mathematical 
demonstration are special varieties) ; (2) the analytic or 
regressive art, which starting from a complex fact en- 
deavours to attain knowledge of the data from whose 
combination it arose.'"' 

Of the nature of the second portion only a few brief 
indications are contained ia the logical tracts and in de- 
tached utterances in the larger works of Leibniz. When 
complex combinations are presented, or, in. the most 
general form, when the investigation has to start from 
experience, from truths of fact, the work of analysis is 
endless ; the regress to conditions is practically infinite. 
Determination of the necessary data cannot in such a case 
possess more than probable value, but the probabilities may 
be estimated according to the rules laid down in the 
progressive or synthetic art.^ The logic of probability is 
thus recognised as an integral portion of the logical 
system. 

Of the first art, the logical calculus in particular, a some- 
what clearer and fuUer outline is given.* The logical 
calculus implies (1) the statement of data in their simplest 
form, (2) the assignment of the general laws under which 
combination of these data is possible, (3) the complete 

' Leibniz Bometimes includes these Wo under the head of " Ara 
Inyeniendi," and places alongside of this, as first part of Scientia 
Generalis, "Ars Judioandi," a division resembling that appearing in 
Bacon ; but the " Ars Judioandi " may be thrown out of account, 

2 Op. Ph. (ed. Erdmann), pp. 397, 398 ; of. generaUy pp. 84, 93, 
343. 

' See specially Op. Ph., pp. 92-114 ; also the tract " De Arte 
Combinatoria," Op. Ph., pp. 6-45. 
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exposition of the forms of combination, (4) the employment 
of a definite set of symbols, both of data and of modes of 
combinaffcion, subject to symbolic laws arising from the 
laws under which combination is possible. In the Fundor 
menta Calculi Batiocinatoris and the Non mdegans Speci- 
men Demondrandi, something is effected towards filling up 
the first, second, and fourth of these rubrics, but in no case 
is the treatment exhaustive. The simple data, called 
characters or formulse, are symbolised by letters, relations 
of data by a somewhat complicated and varying system of 
algebraic signs ; for the calculus, or set of operations exer- 
cised upon relations given so as to produce new formulae, 
no comprehensive system of symbols is adopted. Formulse, p' 
relations, and operations take the place of notions, judg- J^ V , 
ments, and syllogism. The general laws of combination of ! 

data are stated without much precision. Leibniz recognises '>:' 
the law of substitution, notes also what have been called 
the laws of reduplication and commutativeness, but, in 
actual realisation of his method, employs indifferently the 
relation of containing and contained or the relation of 
identical substitution (aequipoUence). No attempt is made 
to develop a complete scheme of possible modes of com- 
bination.-' 

At the root of Leibniz's universal calculus, as of Con- 
dUlac's method of analysis, and generally of nominalist 
logic, there lies a peculiar acceptation of the abstract law 
of identity. That a thing is what it is — that knowledge of 

' It is interesting to note that Leibniz signalises the distinction 
between the logical and mathematical senses of a whole, and between 
the distributive and the collective meaning of quantity ; that he 
emphasises the function of the particular judgment as the negation 
of its opposed universal ; and that he approximates to some modem 
modes of formulating the judgment (a is 6, e.g., he would express as 
a=aib, or db is ; no a is h, as aJ) is not). 
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a thing is a single, indivisible, mechanical fact, susceptible 
only of explication or of expanded statement — this is the 
principle dominating logical theories which in other respects 
may differ widely. Insistance upon this aspect of know- 
ledge or of the object known is the ground for assigning to 
thought a function purely apalytic, which is the very key- 
note of nominalism. It is not hard to see, however, that 
so to view the law of identity is to abstract from aU the 
conditions of actual thinking and knowing, and to throw 
into the assumed simple fact all the complexity which is 
afterwards to be discovered in it by analysis. The know- 
ledge of a thing is not to be explained in this abstract or 
mechanical fashion. Truth does not consist in the empty 
recognition that a is a, and in the repetition of this unim- 
portant fact, but in the knowledge of the nature of a, a 
knowledge which essentially consists in relating a to its 
intellectual conditions, in assigning to it a place in the 
intelligible world. The identity of the thing with itself 
is a mere aspect of the complex process whereby the thing 
is cognised. It hardly requires to be pointed out that the 
minor forms of the same fundamental view, the various 
attempts to express the essence of a judgment as the asser- 
tion of identity, are open to the same objection. They 
take an abstract view of the judgment, and regard as the 
essential fact that which is but an accessory or adjunct 
or consequence. Difference, to put it in the briefest 
fashion, is no less essential to a judgment than identity.^ 

^ Much of the confusion which reigns supreme in many modem 
works on logic is doubtless attributable to a confusion between the 
nature of the judgment and the result of a judgment. The result of 
a judgment is always an increased richness of the subject notion ; 
the subject unqualified and the subject qualified by the predicate are 
doubtless identical ; but it would be absurd to aay, therefore, that 
the function of the judgment is the assertion of this identity. 
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29. The view of logic put forward by Herbart, from a 
metaphysico-psyckological basis resembling tbat of Leibniz, 
agrees in so many respects with that of Leibniz, although 
containing no reference to the idea of a logical calculus, 
that it may be placed under the same head. Logic, 
according to Herbart, is a purely formal doctrine ; it has 
to do only with the modes by which clearness, distinctness, 
and system are introduced among our ideas. Logical 
forms, then, the notion, judgment, and syllogism, are not to 
be regarded as having any metaphysical reference ; they 
are not even to be explained psychologically ; they stand 
on their own footing as explanatory processes exercised 
about the representations which under their own natural 
laws fill up consciousness, coming and going within the 
sphere of apperception.^ According to this view the whole 
province of knowledge is excluded from logic, and it is 
assumed that knowledge is somehow given, mechanically, 
without the co-operation of processes, if not identical with 
yet strongly resembling, those recognised as logical. Her- 
bart does not succeed in vindicating an independent place 
for a purely formal logic. 

' There is a certain inconsistency in Herbart's view of logic, inas- 
much as logic is not the only discipline which has to do with clearing 
up our ideas. Metaphysics has specially to clear up fundamental 
contradictions in notions furnished by experience. Logic then must 
be in some way restricted so as to fall beyond the sphere of meta- 
physics. Probably the mark of restriction would be found in the 
given character of the ideas ; logic considering them simply as they 
are and dealing with the relations in which they as given may stand 
to one another, while metaphysics has to examine the significance of 
certain notions for our thinking and to clear them up in this particu- 
lar reference. 
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THE KANTIAN LOGIC 



30. The critical method, which has so influenced general 
philosophy that all later speculation refers more or less 
directly to it, has at the same time profoundly modified aU 
later conceptions of the sphere and method of logic. From 
the Kantian philosophy there spring directly the three 
most important modem doctrines of logical theory : that 
which, with many variations in detail, regards logic as a 
purely formal science, the science of the laws of thought or 
of the laws under which thought as such operates, and of 
the forms into which thought as such develops ; that which, 
likewise with many variations, unites logical doctrines with 
a more general theory of knowledge ; and finally, that which 
identifies both logic in the narrower sense and theory of 
knowledge with an all - comprehensive metaphysic. In- 
deed the grounds of distinction between the several doctrines 
thus brought into connection, and the significance of the 
terms by which they are expressed, are intelligible only 
when taken in reference to the Kantian system. The 
peculiar sense attached to the term thought (from which 
follows naturally the formal view of logic), the opposition 
between thought and knowledge (upon which rests the 
distinction between logic and theory of knowledge), the 
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ultimate idea of the relation between thought, knowledge, 
and reality (upon which ■ might be founded a distinction 
between logic, theory of knowledge, and metaphysics), are 
all Kantian in origin. 

It is matter of history that the critical system was 
developed mainly from the basis of the Leibnizian logical 
and metaphysical theories, and it is likewise matter of 
history that Kant, even in the speculative work which was 
to so large an extent antagonistic to these theories, remained 
under the influence of some of their cardinal positions. In 
particular the view of logical thought as purely discursive, 
analytic in character, a view never by Kant harmonised 
with his general system, is a relic, most significant for the 
development of his logic, from the Wolffian reproduction 
of Leibniz's philosophy. This historic basis is not to be 
lost sight of in attempting to acquire a clear idea of the 
special place and function assigned by Kant to logical 
theory. 

But a brief reference to the general result of the critical 
philosophy wUl suffice to introduce the more special treat- 
ment of the Kantian logic. Knowledge, or real cognition, 
which is analysed in the Kritik in reference to its origin 
and validity, appears, when subjectively regarded, as a com- 
pound of intuition and thought, of sense and understanding. 
The isolated data of sense experience do not in themselves 
form part of cognition, but are only cognised when related 
to the unity of the conscious subject, when the subject, as 
it may be put, has consciousness of them. This reflex act, 
resembling in some respects Leibniz's apperception, or pro- 
cess of uniting in consciousness, is an act sui generis, not 
to be mechanically conceived or explained. Only through 
its means do representations become cognitions. The forms 
in which the synthetic act of understanding is carried out 
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are, as opposed to tlie intuitive data on whieli they are 
exercised, discursive or logical in character. Essentially 
they are judgments : aU acts of understanding are judg- 
ments, and, as judgments, they imply a general element 
with which the particular of sense is combined, and in the 
light of which the particular becomes intelligible. 

In ultimate analysis it appears that no particular, what- 
ever be its empirical character, can become an intelligible 
fact, save when determined through some specific act of 
understanding, through combination with some specific 
notion or general element. Combination of particular and 
general is thus the very essence of understanding, the mark 
of knowledge as such. In every item of cognition the same 
elements may be discerned as necessarily present. The 
consideration of the ultimate modes of intellectualisation, of 
the series of acts by which understanding subsumes the 
particular, draws the particular into the unity of cognition, 
may be called in a large sense logic. If the consideration 
be specially directed to the mode in which, by means of this 
combination, knowledge arises, and therefore include dis- 
cussion of the wide problem regarding the relation between 
understanding and objectivity in general (the matter of 
knowledge taken generally), the special title transcendental 
logic may be used. But if, concentrating attention solely 
on the kiud of operation implied in understanding, we 
endeavour to lay out fuUy the modes in which understand- 
ing proceeds in the construction of knowledge, making 
abstraction of all inquiries regarding the origin, worth, sig- 
nificance of knowledge itself, the consideration is of a more 
general character, and may receive the title of general logic.^ 

^ It does not seem necessary to advert more in detail to the 
divieione and subdivisions of logic drawn out in the Kritih, pp. 
86-93 (Hartenstein's ed., 1868). 
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The understanding then, like everything else, works 
according to laws, the laws of its own nature. If we 
ahstract from all that may characterise the matter con- 
sidered, and take into account solely the laws according 
to which understaaiding must act, we may construct a 
purely formal doctrine, a theory which is rational hoth in 
matter and in form : for the matter consists of the laws of 
reason, and the form is prescribed by the very nature of 
reason, — a demonstrative theory, for nothing can enter 
therein which cannot be shown to have its ground in reason, 
— a completed theory, for although the matter of thought 
is infinite and infinitely varied, the modes in which the 
understanding must operate if unity of cognition is to result, 
are finite and capable of exhaustive statement, — and a 
theory developed from its own basis, standing in no need 
of psychology or metaphysics, but deducible from the 
mere idea of understanding as that which introduces 
unity into representations, whether given (empirical) or a 
prion (pure). 

Were this the only determination of the province of logic 
given by Kant, the question which at once arises as to the 
possibility of any such independent doctrine would receive 
an easy solution. For it is evident that logic, as a theory 
of the form of thought, could consist only of a portion of 
the more general doctrine, by whatever title that be known, 
in which the nature of understanding as synthetic activity 
is unfolded. The distinction on which Kant lays stress 
between matter and form, a distinction employed by aU 
subsequent writers of his school, is ambiguous and mislead- 
ing. If by matter be meant the particular characteristics of 
the things thought about, in which sense we might speak 
of judgments of physical, chemical, grammatical matter, and 
so on, then to say that logic does not take this into account 

H 
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is perfectly inept. If logic be a philosophic discipline at 
all, a theory in any way concerned with thinking, it is at 
once evident that it can in no way deal with the specialities 
of any particular science. But this distinction between 
matter and form, is by no means identical with another, 
lying in the background, and too frequently confused with 
the first — ^the distinction of understanding as a faculty per 
se with its own laws, deducible from its mere notion, and 
imderstanding as the concrete real act of thinking. What 
Kant calls the mere idea of understanding, and what in 
other writers of his school appears as a definition of thought, 
is really nothing but a reference to what has presented itself 
in the wider inquiries of the Kritik as the complex nature 
of the synthetic activity of understanding. Kant himself 
never attempts to deduce from the notion of understanding 
the varied characteristics of logical forms, and his followers 
— e.g., Hamilton — when they are consistent, start from 
concepts as expressing the bare notion of thought, and 
regard all other forms of thought as combinations of 
concepts. 

But Kant does introduce another elenlent into his treat- 
ment of the province of logic, one not original to him, but 
of the utmost importance for later developments from his 
point of view. He inquires what kind of relations among 
the elements of thought can form the matter of logical 
treatment, and defines these as two in number — (1) formal 
consequence, (2) non-contradictoriness. By formal conse- 
quence we are to understand the relation between a con- 
clusion and its premisses, no inquiry being raised as to the 
truth or validity of the premisses. By non-contradictoriness 
we are to understand that, logically, notions, judgments, or 
reasonings can be subjected to treatment only in regard to 
the absence of explicit contradiction among the factors 
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entering into them. Thought, which introduces unity and 
system into experience, must certainly introduce formal 
consequence and preserve analytic truth or correctness. 
Formal logic, then, treats only of these formal qualities of 
all products of thought.^ 

The detailed treatment of logic, so far as that can be 
gathered from the very brief summary given in his Logik, 
shows with the utmost clearness how impossible it was for 
Kant to deduce the forms and relations of thought from 
the mere notion of understanding, even when coupled with 
the principles of formal consistency and consequence. As- 
suming that understanding is the discursive faculty, the 
faculty of cognising the many particulars through the one 
concept or notion, Kant deals first with concepts (Begriffe) 
as general or discursive representations. He is careful to 
avoid an error itito which many of his followers have fallen, 
that of regarding £egri£fe in a mechanical fashion as a 
specific kind of Vorstellungen, distinguished only by con- 

' Two at least of the followers of Kant have worked out the 
system of logic from this point of view — the one, Twesten, in his 
LogiJc, inshesondere die AnaZytik (1825), the other, Mansel, in his 
Prolegomena Logica. Mansel recognising the distinction between the 
two modes of determining formal logic, adopts the second, and is 
therefore led, in consistency, to define logic, not as the science of be 
laws and forms of thought, but as the science treating of formal 
thought, or of the formal element in the forms of thought. In other 
words, he recognises that the statement of the forms of thought 
must be introduced into logic ah extra, from psychology or what not, 
and that logic, accepting these, has to consider the formal element (non- 
contradictoriness) in them. It is well to have the doctrine brought 
thus to its ultimate issue, for it is thence apparent that there is no 
independent science called logic, but simply one comprehensive pre- 
cept, which may be called logical — viz. , avoid contradictoriness in 
thought. Illustrations of the ways in which contradictoriness mani- 
fests itself may be offered, and a useful logical praxis may thus be 
afTorded, but these do not make up a science or theory. 
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taiiiing a few of the marks making up the single intuitions. 
He rightly notes that cognition proceeds hy subsuming the 
particulars under the common element contained in them, 
and that the generality of the concept thus rests upon the 
relation in which it stands, as reflective ground of cogni- 
tion, to the particidars. The characteristics of concepts, 
as possessing extent and content, are treated briefly, after 
the fashion familiar in the more detailed logics of his 
school. 

It is, however, when the doctrine of jud^ent is reached 
that the difficulties of his position appear with greatest dis- 
tinctness. Judgment is defined " as the representation of 
unity in the consciousness of distinct representations, or the 
representation of the relation of these, in so far as they 
make up a concept." ^ But the essential element in the 
definition — the unity of consciousness or unification of 
differences in a notion — is thus left so vague and undeter- 
mined that it is impossible to deduce from it any classificsr 
tion or any peculiarities of judgments, and possible indeed 
to proceed on two quite distinct lines of researcL The 
expression, indeed, refers to that which is the fundamectal 
fact in the critical system, the existence of conditions under 
which only it is possible for detached data of experience to 
become objects of knowledge for the single conscious sub- 
ject ; and, had Kant been true to the principles of his 
system, it would then have been necessary to base any 
classification and treatment of judgment on the enumeration 
of the functions of unity in conscious experience. In 
the Kritik^ emphasis is laid upon the function of unity 
as the essence of the judgment, but it is a well-known 
historic fact that Kant makes no attempt to justify in 
its details the enumeration of such functions on which, 
his divisions rest. 

1 Logih, § 17. » Ancdytilc, § 19. 
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His followers in the field of logic, ■^ misconceiving the 
real relation of form to matter, interpreted the unity in- 
volved in the judgment as being a merely quantitative 
relation between given notions.^ There is here involved 
a twofold error, which has exercised a most pernicious 
influence on the fortunes of logical theory. For, in the 
first place, so to view judgment is implicitly to proceed 
from the assumption of notions as given elements of know- 
ledge, the relations of which are to be discovered by com- 
parison or analysis of what is contained in them. The 
notion as empirically given thus becomes the fundamental 
fact ; all other forms of thought, judgment, and syllogism 
are regarded as merely the mechanism by which the con- 
tent of notions is evolved. Such a doctrine puts out of 
sight the peculiarities of the notion as the product of 
thought only, inevitably compels a distinction between 
what we may call the real processes of thinking whereby 
notions are formed and the elaborative processes by which 
notions when formed may be treated, and, by regarding 
notions as simplest data, leads back to the old nominalist 
doctrine according to which all thinking is but the com- 
pounding and separating of simple elements.^ 

1 See specially the treatment of judgment by Esser (Logik, §§56 
and 61), and Jakob (Log. u. Mel., §§ 189, 194, 201, 202), where the 
division of judgments into categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive 
flows from a quite arbitrary and artificial principle. 

" See Twesten, Logik, §§ 61-57, and 61 ; Hamilton, Logic, i. 230 aq. 
It may here be remarked that Hamilton's mode of translating the 
relative sections of Krug and Esser, his main authorities for the 
details of the Kantian logic, clearly shows that he did not attach any 
special significance to the phrase " unity of consciousness. " In his 
view, the unity implied in the judgment A is B was the union of A 
and B in the notion of a given totality or whole — A being part of B 
in one aspect, B being part of A in another. This relation of whole p< 
and part is quite un-Kantian. 

' It is by this course that the curious phenomenon of an algebraic 
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And, in the second place, there is involved in all 
this the underlying prejudice, which it was the very 
business of the critical system to destroy, the attempt 
to treat knowledge, and thought, which is an integral 
part of knowledge, in a purely mechanical fashion. The 
Kantian analysis for the first time in the history of philo- 
sophy brought into clear light the essential peculiarity 
of knowledge, the reference of all the manifold details of 
experience to the unity of the thinking subject. Such 
reference, and the modes in which it expresses itself, are 
not to be conceived mechanically, nor can we regard the 
products of thought, the notion, judgment, and reasoning, 
in the same fashion in which, with but partial success, we 
treat, in psychology, the representations or reproductions in 
idea of actual fact. The essence of thought, the unity in 
difference of objects known and subject cognising, is that 
which constitutes in its several modes the peculiarity of 
notions, judgments, and reasonings. The notion is simply 
the work of thought, looked at, if the expression be allowed, 
statically. There is no single psychical product, to be 
treated by the method of observation which is applied in 
psychology to sensations and ideas, which can be called the 
notion. Mental facts, which rightly or wrongly psychology 
deals with after its mechanical fashion, present themselves 
in a new aspect when they are regarded as parts, or rather 
as organic elements, in cognition. If we endeavour to apply 
the abstracting, isolating method of observation ah extra to 
them, doubtless only mechanical, abstract, and external 

or symbolic logic springing from the Kantian groundwork has come 
about. The same result follows, indeed, from any view of thought 
as merely exercised ahmit facts which are already in themselves com- 
pleted cognitiouB. Whether we call these notions (with Hamilton) 
or irpSra (with Autisthenes) or elementary data (with Leibniz) or 
simple apprehensions (with the nominalists), the result is the same. 
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relations will manifest themselves as obtaining among them, 
and there may thus be deduced a mass of abstract formulae 
expressing relations of agreement and disagreement, total or 
partial coincidence, confliction, intersection, or coexistence 
and sequence, which have abstract truth, but are in no way 
adequate to express the genuine nature of thought. 

Kant himself proceeds, as was said, by simply assuming, 
as somehow given, the cardinal forms of unity in conscious- 
ness, and, distinguishing form of judgment from matter by 
the apparently simple difference between matters united 
and forms of uniting, draws out the types of judgment 
under the familiar rubrics of quality, quantity, relation, 
and modality. The same assumption of distinctions only 
to be given by the higher researches of transcendental logic 
is manifested in his treatment of reasoning, the deduction 
of one judgment from others. Three main types of such 
deduction are signalised : (1) deductions of the under- 
standing, in which the conclusion follows simply from 
change in the form of the given judgment ; (2) deductions of 
reason, in which the necessity of the deduced proposition is 
shown by reference to a general rule under which it falls ; 
(3) deductions of judgment, in which the conclusion is 
reached by the treatment of given experience in reference 
to a general rule of reflection upon experience. Under the 
first of these fall the famiUar forms of immediate inference ; 
under the second, syllogism in its three varieties, categori- 
cal, hypothetical, and disjunctive ; under the third, induc- 
tive and analogical reasoning.^ 

' There is much interesting matter in the details of the brief 
sections in which reasoning is handled, as, e.g., the treatment of the 
syllogistic figures and of the fourth figure in particular, the parallel 
between induction and analogy, and the reference of both to the ab- 
stract formula of the fundamental assumption regarding intelligibility 
of nature ; and it is importfbnt to note that Kant lends no counte- 
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The undeistandiitg, if one may interpret East freely, is 
the process by -which the worth of what is given is fixed 
and determined ; it moves not beyond the given fact, and 
can therefore subject the fact to no other than formal trans- 
formation. The determining judgment or reason is the 
expression of the fundamental fact in knowledge that all 
experience is subject to general rules or conditions ; there 
must therefore be a determination of the particular by the 
general ; there must be ground for subsuming the particular 
and the universal. The forms of such subsumption and 
determination of the particular by the general are syllogisms. 
Syllogism therefore is the mode in which the essence of 
cognition is made explicit. The reflective judgment is the 
expression of the tendency to treat the contingent details of 
this or that given experience after the analogy of the general 
rule that all experience is subject to intellectual determina- 
tions. This analogy does not necessitate the specific deter- 
mination of the particular by any specific universal, but 
serves as general directrix in experiential reseajches. It is 
sufficiently evident that a remodelling of the older logical 
doctrine such as this rests upon a wider and more compre- 
hensive philosophical view of knowledge as a whole, that 
•such distinctions cannot flow from either of the principles 
previously indicated as those on which the formal concep- 
tion of logic rested, and, finally, that the logical, aspect of 
these distinctions is formal in the only true sense of that 

nance to the opposition of syllogism and induction as respectively 
reasoning from whole to parts and from parts to whole. But the 
special peculiarities of his logical method are throughout those of the 
Kritik, to which reference is implicit in all that is said, and the 
results sufficiently show the total impossibility of successfully dealing 
with reasoning from the so-called independent point of view of 
formal logic. 
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word — viz., in that the tieatment is of necessity general, 
applicable to all or any thinking. 

31. As in the Kantian system there were placed, side by 
side, two diverse conceptions of logical system, that of 
transcendental logic, and that of formal logic, without any 
adequate link of connection between them, so from the 
Kantian position there diverged two quite distinct schools 
of logic, the transcendental or metaphysical, and the formal. 
As regards the second of these, but little requires to be 
said. The great body of logical treatises written from the 
Kantian formal point of view contain nothing of interest. 
In them the traditional logic is handled under the rubrics 
supphed by the Kantian general philosophy, with more or 
less of purifications from needless detail, according to the 
acuteness or insight of the writers, with more or less of 
deviation from the Kantian lines. In but few cases did 
the real diflBculty, that of assigning to formal logic an 
independent plan and method, lead to a radically fresh 
treatment. 1 

The Kantian transcendental logic, being an analysis of 
the conditions under which objectivity in general becomes 
possible material for cognition, is in a special sense a new 

' Generally, the formal logician ia compelled simply to take the 
prooessea of thought as determined in psychology or metaphysics or 
what not, and to consider certain aspects of them. His science has, 
therefore, no independent place, and no method of development. 
Independence may be striven after, either by attempting to develop 
all processes of thought and their logical peculiarities from an initial 
definition of thought solely, or by combining with this definition the 
view that non-contradictoriness is the one logical quality, and thus 
assigning to logic the discussion of the conditions of non-contradiction 
in thought. Of the first, Hamilton may be taken as the type ; of the 
second, Twesten, Mansel, and Spalding. 
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theory of thought. For thought is the process mediating 
the unity of the ego and the multifarious detaU of actual 
experience; and only through thought, the universal, are 
objects so determined that they are possible matters of 
knowledge for a conscious subject. As determinations of 
objects, the pure elements of thought may be called notions, 
while the realisation of notions in conscious experience is 
the judgment, wherein the universal of thought and the 
particular of sense are synthetically united, and the system- 
isation of experience is the syllogism. K"otion, judgment, 
and syllogism are thus, in the transcendental logic, no bare, 
abstract forms, but have as their content the pure determin- 
ations of objectivity in general. They cannot be conceived 
mechanically, as mere products differing only in degree of 
generality and abstractness from the ideas and connections 
of association which appear as due merely to the psycho- 
logical mechanism of the human consciousness. They are 
the essential forms of the ultimate synthesis through which 
knowledge becomes possible, and thus express in their 
organic system the very nature of thought, i.e., of the 
thinking subject. 

In the Kantian doctrine, however, as it developed itself 

historically, there are various points of view which disturb 

the harmony of the system as thus sketched. Two in 

~> particular require special notice, as from these the later 

^ attempts at a complete revision of logical theory have taken 

their origin. (1) Throughout the Kantian work there 

appears a constant tendency^ to regard the ego, or central 

unity of self-consciousness, as merely abstract, as related 

, meg hanically, not organically, to the complex of experience 

in which its inner nature is unfolded. This tendency finds 

expression in various ways. Thus the sjTithesis, which has 

been shown to be the essential feature of cognition, is 
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legaided as on its subjective side a union of intellectual 
function and receptivity of sense, and the contributions 
from either side are viewed as somehow complete in them- 
selves. Knowledge, in accordance with this, might be 
considered to be the medianical result of the combination 
or coherence of the two, a combination which in the last 
resort must appear to the conscious subject as contingent 
or accidental. (2) Knowledge, the systematic union of uni- 
versal and particular in experience, is thought as containing 
in some obscure fashion a reference to the most real world, 
the realm of things in themselves, and therefore as being, 
in antithesis thereto, strictly subjective. The processes of 
thought, by which unity is given to experience, thus 
manifest themselves as limited in scope, and as being the 
very ground or reason of the restriction of knowledge to 
phenomenal in opposition to noumenal reality.^ 

The presence of these two difficulties or perplexities 
in the Kantian system, which are, indeed, at bottom but 
one, led to revision of transcendental logic in two direc- 
tions. The one line proceeded from the analysis of 
knowledge as the product of intellectual function and 
receptivity, and, uniting therewith metaphysical conceptions 
of varied kinds, culminated in a doctrine of cognition 
which, retaining the distinction between real and ideal 
as ultimate, endeavoured to show that the forms of the 
ideal, i.e., of thought, and the forms of reality were parallel. 
Logic, under this new conception, appeared as a compre- 
hensive theory of knowledge, the systematic treatment 

' It is unnecesaary to consider what exactly was Kant's teaching on 
either of these points, or what the significance of the relative doctrine 
may be in his system. It is sufficient, for the historical purpose in 
hand, to indicate the apparent tendency of his work, for from this 
the later developments take their rise. 
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of the modes in whicli thought, conditioned by its own 
nature and by the nature of the reality upon -which it is 
exercised, develops into knowledge, i.e., of the modes in 
which a representation of things characterised by univer- 
sality and evidential force is obtained. On the whole this 
is the position assigned to logic by Schleiermacher, whose 
view is followed in essentials, though with many varia- 
tions in detaU, by a large and important school of logical 
writers.^ 

The second direction may be characterised generally as 
the attempt to develop fuUy what is involved in Kant's 
conception of thought as the essential factor of cognition. 
Any opposition between metaphysic as dealing with the 
real and logic as dealing with the ideal element in know- 
ledge appears, in this view, as a mere effort of false 
abstraction. The very nature of reality is its nature in 
and for thought. The system of pure determinations of 
objectivity, which Kant had imperfectly sketched, is not 
to be regarded as a piece of subjective machinery, because 
it expresses the inmost conditions of intelligence as such. 
IN'othing is more real than the ego, than intelligence or 
thought. Transcendental logic, or logic which is at the 
same time metaphysic, is the only discipline to which 
the title logic by right belongs. For it contains the com- 
plete system of the forms in and through which intelligence 
is realised. The notion, judgment, and syllogism are 
doubtless forms of thought, but they have their definite 
content. They are the modes in which the forms of 
objectivity are realised for intelligence, and are thus at 
once abstract and concrete. The so-caUed formal logic 

' See, for an enumeration of the more prominent members, Ueber- 
weg's Logik, § 34, a work which itself is an admirable exposition 
from the same point of view. 
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is a mere caput moHuum, a descriptive study of some few 
types of the application of thought to matters of experience. 
On the whole this is the view of logic developed through 
richte (and in part Schelling) by Hegel, and the Hegelian 
system shall here be regarded as its complete and only 
representative. 
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VIII 

LOGIC AS THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

32. The position assigned to logic as theory of know- 
ledge and the range of problems included in it are 
determined by the general philosophic view of the dis- 
tinction between the reality to be apprehended by thought 
and the subjective nature of thought itself. There may be, 
therefore, numberless variations in the mode of treating 
logic with general adherence to the one point of view.^ 
In the DialekUk of Schleiermacher, for example, the 
fundamental characteristic is the attempt to unite some 
portions of the Kantian analysis of cognition with Spino- 
zistic metaphysic. Knowledge is regarded as the complex 
combination of intellect, the formative, unifying, idealising 
faculty, and organisation or receptivity of sense. The 
generality or common validity of cognition rests on the 
uniform nature of organisation and on the identity, of all 
ideas in the one ideal system. The objective worth of 
cognition is referred on the one hand to the determined 

' It appears an historic error to identify the point of view here 
referred to with the Aristotelian. The notion of a parallelism 
between the forms of reality and the forms of knowledge is too 
definite to be covered by the mere expression, whether in Aristotle 
or in Flato, of the doctrine that knowledge is knowledge of being. 
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connection between the real universe and the organisation 
through which the individual is part of the real order of 
things, on the other hand to the ultimate metaphysical 
parallelism between the system of ideas and reality. The 
primary forms of knowledge, notion, and judgment, distinct 
from one another only as being knowledge viewed now as 
stable now as in process, correspond to the ultimate 
elements of the real, the permanent force or substance 
and its variable manifestations. Syllogism and induction, 
with the subordinate processes of definition and division, 
analysis and synthesis, are technical modes of the develop- 
ment of notions and judgments, modes by which inchoate 
notions are rendered definite, by which incomplete judg- 
ments are rendered complete.^ 

That there is much valuable and suggestive material in 
this mode of regarding logic is undoubted, and in the 
discussion of isolated forms of knowledge, such as judg- 
ment, it is always desirable that there should be kept in 
mind the reference to the ultimate character of objectivity. 
But the whole point of view seems imperfect and open to 
such objections as wiU always present themselves when a 
principle is not carried out to its full extent. It may, for 
propaedeutic purposes, be desirable to separate the handling 
of logical forms from metaphysic, but such separation 
cannot be ultimate. The system of forms of reality to 

' Perhaps the most complete treatment of logic from this point of 
view is that of George, Logik aZa Wissenschaftslehre, 1868. Ueberweg, 
dissenting from Schleiermacher's view of syllogism and the systematic 
processes of reasoning, lays out more fully what in his view are the 
aspects of reality corresponding to the typical forms of knowledge. 
Trendelenburg endeavours to fill up the gap between real and ideal 
by emphasising the community of character between motion, as the 
ultimate reality, and constructiveness in knowledge, the central 
activity of the ideal. 
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which the forms of knowledge are assumed to correspond 
must in some way enter into knowledge, and they cannot 
enter in as an absolutely foreign ingredient, to which 
knowledge has simply to conform itself. For, if so, these 
metaphysical categories would be discoverable only by an 
analysis of concrete knowledge, and they would remain as 
inferences from the nature of cognition, not as data directly 
known. The cardinal difficulty which appears in all treat- 
ments of logic from this point of view is that of explaining 
how there comes to be known an objective system of things 
with characteristic forms or aspects, and it is not hard to 
see that the acceptance of a reality so formed is but a relic 
of the pernicious abstraction which gave rise to the Kantian 
severance of knowledge from noumenal reality.^ In short, 
the position taken by Schleiermacher and his school, as 
final standing ground, is but an intermediate stage in the 
development of that which lay implicit in the critical 
philosophy. 

Moreover, it is hardly possible to assume this point of 
view without tending to fall back into that mechanical 
view of knowledge from which Kant had endeavoured to 
free philosophy. If there be assumed the severance 
between real and ideal, it is hardly possible to avoid 
.deduction of all that is characteristic of the ideal order 

1 Thus we find in Schleiermacher {Dial., §§ 132-34) that the ulti- 
mate difference of ideal and real is accepted as simple datum. In 
Ueherweg (Logih, § 8 and paaavm) there is continuous reference to 
an inner order of things, the forms of which are the metaphysical 
categories ; but the actual treatment is altogether independent of 
these forms ; and we may conjecture that, in the last resort, 
Ueberweg would have explained the characteristics of logical 
thinking by reference rather to the psychological mechanism than 
to a supposed nature of things (see ijigik, §§ 40-42), and thus ap- 
proximated to the position of Beneke rather than to that of Schleier- 
macher, 
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from the observed or conjectured psychological peculiarities 
of inner experience. The real appears only as ultimate 
point of reference, but in no other way determines the 
form of knowledge. The characteristic relations which 
give content to notions, judgments, and syllogisms are 
deduced psychologically. •"■ In ^he long run, it would no 
doubt be found that the real key to the position is the 
belief, more or less expressed, that the systematic view 
of thought as comprehending and evolving the forms of 
reality is an unattainable ideal — that metaphysic, to put 
it briefly, is impossible. 

To some extent this is the position taken by Lotze, 
whose cautious and ever thoughtful expositions are in- 
variably directed to the elucidation of the real nodi, the 
real roots of perplexity or incompleteness of doctrine. In 
his view logical forms are the modes in which thought 
works up the material, supplied in inner experience by the 
psychological mechanism of the soul, in conformity to the 
ultiinatepresup^ositions with the aid of which alone can 
harmony, or ethical and aesthetic completeness, be gained 
for our conceptions of things. But with this doctrine, 
which approaches more clearly than any other of the type 
to the metaphysical logic, there is coupled the reserve 
that any actual point of view from which the development 
of these presuppositions, their rational explanation, might 
become possible is unattainable. Our confidence in them 

' Thia tendency, which appears in Schleiermacher and Ueberweg, 
and indeed in all the logics of that school (George's Logih, e.g., 
is hardly to be distinguished from psychology), is prominent in 
Beneke. It is curious to note a precisely similar result in the logical 
theory of Herbert Spencer. Spencer supposes himself to be through- 
out referring to the nature of reality, but in fact all that is specific 
in the forms of reasoning developed by him is of psychological origin 
(see Pr. of Pay oh., ii. §§ 302-9). 

I 
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1 / is finally of an ethical character, and depends upon our 
conviction of the ethical end or purpose of all the sur- 

j ] roundings within which human life and character is 
manifested. In logic as in metaphysic we must content 
ourselves with more or less fragmentary treatment.^ 

I Lotze's whole view of the genetic connection of the forms of 
thought is peculiar to himself, and deserves separate treatment (see 
below, p. 194 sq.). 
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IX 



LOGIC AS METAPHYSICAL 

33. The peculiarities of this, the final conception of logic, 
are not to be deduced from the simple statement that 
in it no distinction is drawn between logic and metaphysic.1 
There must be understood the ultimate view of knowledge 
as that in which thought and reality are united, and of 
philosophy generally as the attempt to develop the whole 
system of these abstract determinations of thought by 
which coherence and intelligibility are given to knowledge. 
In it there is carried out to the fuU extent Kant's idea of 
thought as the ultimate germ of intelligibility. 

In the critical system, as we have seen, the fundamental 
idea was continuously disturbed by the intrusion of 
doctrines which possessed significance only when the prob- 
lems were treated from a quite opposed point of view. 
Thus the abstract separation of conscious experience, 
regulated according to the conditions of the unity of 
thought, from a supposed realm of reality involved the 
consideration of the subject as one portion or item of a 
mechanical whole. In other words, the Kantian system 
proved itself unable to unite in a comprehensive fashion 

^ For there ia no such definite understanding as to what these 
mean as would make the statement of their identification helpful. 
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\ the two ideas of thouglit as the universal in experience 
; and of thought aa the activity or mode of realisation of 
the individual subject. The central point of view, that 
which refers all in experience to the unity of thought, 
was continuously departed from, and as a natural conse- 
quence the various forms or modes of thought were treated, 
X not in relation to their ultimate unity, but as isolated facts, 
to be dealt with by principles resting on a totally opposed 
doctrine. It is the essence of the Hegelian method to keep 
continuously in view the concrete unity and totality of 
thought, to treat each special aspect or determination as 
an integral portion of an organic whole, a portion which 
must prove itself unintelligible and contradictory if re- 
garded apart from its relations to the whole, and so to 
avoid those mechanical separations and abstractions which 
had proved fatal to the Kantian doctrine. 

In the development of a method which rests upon and 
endeavours to retain so comprehensive a point of view, 
there must of necessity be much that is tentative and 
imperfect. Differences of opinion regarding the main 
stages in the development, regarding the particular content 
of any one stage, are quite compatible with adhesion to the 
general principle of the whole. ^ But from this point of 
view only can justice be done to those forms of thought 
which have always been regarded as the special material 
of logical treatment ; from any other, the treatment must 
be partial, fragmentary, and, so to speak, external. Thus, 
notion, judgment, and syllogism are not, in this view, 

' Hegel himself fully recognises the tentative character of the 
numerous divisions and classification of the categories of thought 
which make up the substance of the Logik, and desires that too 
much stress be not laid on the formal side of hia exposition (see 
Logik, i. 29). 
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treated as merely subjective modes in whicli the individual 
consciousness apprehends and works up the material of 
experience, but as higher, more developed, and therefore 
richer forms of the determinations of thought in and 
through which intelligibility of experience is acquired. 
The whole system of these determinations [of thought, 
the categories, is the matter of logic ; the realisation of 
them in subjective experience, or the treatment of the 
successive phases of consciousness in which abstract 
thought comes to be recognised in and by the individual, 
is the matter of the philosophy of spirit, of which psy- 
chology is one portion. '^Doubtless the logical treatment 
may be led up to by tracing the modes in which the full 
consciousness of the determinations of thought as the 
essence of reality is attained, but such introduction is 
propaedeutic merely; and within the logical system itself 
the starting-point must be the simplest, least definite of 
those categories whereby for spirit the realm, of fact becomes 
intelligible. , 

The nature of the opposition between this view and that 
of the ordinary logic, which in the main rests upon the 
principle of individualist psychology, that the content of 
knowledge is derived ab extra, from an entirely foreign 
world of fact, will become more clear if there be considered 
specially the treatment which under the two methods is 
given to the notion. Notions, in ordinary logic, are re- 
garded as products formed from the data supplied by 
presentative and representative experience, and the mode 
of formation as generally conceived is a continuous process 
of critical comparison, recognition of differences, similarities, 
and grouping of like facts. Not only then does the notion 
present itself as relatively poor and meagre in content, 
a kind of attenuated individual, not only are the only 
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characteristics presented to the operation of thought 
mechanical and external, hut the final product appears 
as a mere subjective abbreviation of what is given in 
experience. 

In the process, however, even as it is ordinarily con- 
ceived, there is more involved than is apparent on the 
surface. The individuals subjected to the abstracting 
and generalising activity of thought are qualified indi- 
viduals, i.e., individuals viewed as determined in their 
own nature and in respect of thought by a whole network 
of relations, which when stated abstractly are really of 
the nature of categories. They are individuals only for 
a unifying' intelligence which views them under diverse 
aspects, and these aspects are the blank forms of intelligi- 
bility, which it is the very function of logic to consider 
in system. Moreover, the purely formal acceptation of 
the notion as a mere mental hieroglyphic, or sign stands 
in sharp contradiction to the view which as a rule ac- 
companies it, and which, for the most part, receives explicit 
statement in a so - called applied logic or doctrine of 
method, that in the notion is contained the representa- 
tion of the essence or truth of reality. It is impossible 
to retain with any consistency the merely arithmetical or 
numerical doctrine of the notion, as containing fewer marks 
than the individual, of the genus as characterised by a less 
number of attributes than the species, and so on. Under- 
lying all genuine knowledge, all classification, and therefore 
all formation of notions, is the tendency towards the sub- 
ordination of parts to a law which determines them. The 
generic attributes are not simply the points of agreement, 
but the determining characteristics, and the notion of a 
thing is the explicit recognition of its nature as a particular 
manifestation of a universal law. 
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Thus, even within the limits of the ordinary logic, 
there are problems which force upon it the reconsideration 
of the view which regards the notion as merely a mechani< 
cally formed psychical fact. Knowledge, no doubt, is only 
realised subjectively in and through psychical facts; but 
the treatment of it in its nature as knowledge, and the 
treatment of its psychical aspect, are toto genere distinct. 
The metaphysical doctrine which keeps consistently in view 
thought as the essence of knowledge in its own nature 
has therefore to contemplate the notion in strictest relation 
to thought, as one mode in which objectivity as such is 
apprehended, made intelligible, and, in a very special sense, 
as the mode in which the nature of thought is made 
explicit. Thus the notion can only appear as uniting | 
and comprehending under a new aspect those intellectual ; 
determinations whereby things are related to one another 
iu a cognisable system. 

The special characteristic of the Hegelian logic, the 
methodical principle of development of the determinations 
of thought, requires for its fuU elucidation a longer treat- 
ment than is compatible with the scope of a general sketch. 
But it seems necessary to add a word respecting certain 
di£B.culties or objections which apply, not specially to the 
methodical principle of Hegel's logic, but generally to the 
idea of a logic which is at the same time metaphysic or a 
treatment of ultimate notions. These objections may be 
variously put, according to the special point of view 
assumed by the critic, but they are in the long run de- 
pendent on one mode of interpretation of the fundamental 
antithesis between being, or reality, and thought. For, 
whether we say that it is confusion to identify thought-forms 
with relations of fact, that it is unphilosophical to assume 
that being of necessity conforms to thought, that thought 
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is purely subjective and knowledge the system of forms in 
and through which the subjective is brought after its own 
nature to an adequate representation of objective fact, 
or point to phenomena of perception as showing that even 
adequate correspondence, not to speak of identity, between 
subjective and objective must be matter of discussion, or 
lay stress upon the procedure of science as negativing 
the preliminary assumption of the logico - metaphysical 
assumption, we but express in varied ways a fundamental 
interpretation of the opposition between reality and know- 
ledge. (We assume an initial distinction, the grounds and 
precise nature of which are never made clear. For the 
antithesis between thought and reality is an antithesis in 
and by means of conscious experience, and is not to be 
comprehended save through conscious experience.) If, 
indeed, we start with conscious experience as a mechani- 
cally formed tertium qidd, something which arises out 
of the correlation of an unknown subject and an unknown 
object, we may certainly retain, as an ever-recurring and 
insoluble problem, the possibility of cognising either factor 
per Be. 

But the problem arises not from the antithesis but from 
our way of reading or interpreting it. Opposition between 
subjective thinking and the real world of fact, slow, ten- 
tative, and imperfect development in individual conscious- 
ness of knowledge which contains in essential relation the 
opposed elements, distinction therefore of the metaphysical 
or real categories which determine the nature of objects as 
knowable from the ideal or logical categories which express 
more specifically the fashion in which the knowable object 
is reduced to the subjective form of cognition, are not oidy 
perfectly compatible with, but are strictly reasoned con- 
clusions from, the ultimate doctrine that in thought alone 
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is to "^e fonnd the secret both of knowing and of being. 
To bring against this doctrine the continuous oompkint 
that it assumes an identity which, if it can be proved at 
all, at least demands proof, is to misunderstand the very 
notion of identity which plays so important a part in the 
objection. Kot even in the most judicious and thoughtful 
critics of metaphysical logic, in Lotze for example,-'' does 
one find a sufficiently careful distinction between a mere 
question of nomenclature (t.e., whether we shall restrict the 
title logic to the portion of general system which deals with 
notions, judgments, and syllogism, while reserving for 
metaphysics all the other inquiries) and the question of 
theoretical importance, whether there remains, over and 
above the difference between the more immediate deter- 
minations of thought and its more complex or reflective 
modes, an essential difference in knowledge between thought 
and reality. In less careful critics the oversight simply 
leads to the contention that we shall always repeat the 
problem of knowing and being as insoluble, and shall view 
knowledge as a mechanical, subjective product. 

Many of these objections doubtless result from a very 
simple fact, already more than once alluded to. Partic- 
ular distinctions, apparently the most elementary, fre- 
quently involve and are unintelligible apart from a 
developed, though not necessarily consistent or well- 
grounded, conception of things in general. Thus the 
emphasis laid upon thought as essentially subjective, as 
being merely the system of operations whereby the indi- 
vidual brings into order and coherence in his own expe- 
rience what is furnished ah extra through the natural 
connection in which he is placed to the objective world, 

' See his LogiJc (1843), pp. 10, 11, and Logii: (1874), bk. iii., \ 
chaps. 4, S. 
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seems at first sight th6 most simple and direct consequence 
of the actually given distinction between the individual as 
one natural unit and the sum of things comprehending him 
and all others. But, on analysing more closely the title 
for applying to philosophical problems a view which is that 
of practical- life, and doubtless legitimate and necessary 
within that sphere, we readily become aware of a whole 
series of speculative assumptions implicit in that view, and 
possibly without any adequate justification. At all events, 
whether or not the view be ultimately defensible, and 
in the same form in which it is at first assumed, it is 
unphiloBophical to start in the treatment of a difficult and 
important discussion from principles so ambiguous and 
undetermined The practical difference between the indi- 
vidual agent and the external sphere within which his 
individual operations are realised and which is therefore 
treated by him, from his point of view, as external, throws 
'no light per se on the nature of the ultimate relation 
1 between the individual thinker as such and the world 
1 within which his thought is exercised. The confusion 
I between ultimate distinctions and practical points of view 
is productive of most pernicious consequences not onfy in 
logic specially but in philosophy at large. 
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34. It will probably be now apparent that determination 
of the nature, province, and method of logic is, and has 
always been, dependent on the conception formed as to the 
nature of knowledge. Discussions regarding the precise 
definition of logic are not mere analytical disputes regard- 
ing the best mode of expressing in terms the nature of 
a subject sufficiently agreed upon ; variations in the treat^ 
ment of particular portions of logical discipline do not arise 
from more or less accurate discrimination of the nature and 
relations of given material ; nor are differences in respect 
to the amount of logical matter to be considered mere 
expressions of difference as to the range of the same funda- 
mental principles. The grounds for divergence are much 
more deeply seated ; and, looking back upon the historical 
survey of the main conceptions of logical science, it seems 
quite impossible to hope that by comparison and selection 
certain common points of view or methods may be extracted, 
to which the title of logical might beyond dispute be applied. 
It results, moreover, from this fact that criticism of various 
logical views cannot be conducted by the method of bringing 
each in turn before a recognised rule or established opinion 
respecting the contents and methods of logical science. 
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The logic, as one may call it, of each philosophical theory 
of knowledge is an integral part or necessary consequence 
of such theory ; and its validity, whether in whole or in 
part, depends upon the completeness and coherence of the 
explanation of knowledge in general which forms the 
essence of that theory. 

The course of the preceding historical survey has brought 
before us a variety of conceptions of logic resting on 
various doctrines of knowledge ; and, had it been possible 
to include in these historic notes references to the several 
treatments of details — such as classification of notions, 
analysis of judgments, system of reasoning, and methods 
of proof — an equal variety in special points would have 
been apparent. Any criticism of a general conception of 
logic or special application thereof, which does not rest 
upon criticism of the theory of knowledge implied in it, 
must be inept and useless. 

It is not possible to include such expanded criticism 
in the present work. There remains therefore only one 
aspect of these various logical schemes which may be 
subjected to special and isolated examination, viz., the 
inner coherence of each scheme as presented by its author. 
Naturally such an examination can be applied only to 
views which imply the separate existence of logic as a body 
of doctrine developing into system from its own peculiar 
principles. When it is a fundamental position that logic 
as such has no separate existence, but is one with the all- 
comprehensive doctrine or theory of the ultimate nature of 
cognition, it is not possible to criticise such conception of 
logic separately ; criticism of logic then becomes criticism 
of the whole philosophical system. In most of the views 
brought before us, however, a special place has been 
assigned to logic j it has been placed in various relations 
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to the allied subjects of psychology and metaphysics, but 
with a certain independence ; and its contents have been 
assumed to follow in some way from its own special prin- 
ciples. It is therefore possible to- apply internal criticism 
to the more important of these general views, and to con- 
sider how far the pretensions of logic to an independent 
position and method are substantiated. 

From the foregoing remarks it will also have become 
apparent that a general classification of logical schools, as 
opposed to the reference of these to ultimate distinctions 
of philosophical theory, is impossible. A distribution into 
formal (subjective), real (empirical, or, as German authori- 
ties designate it, erkenntnisstheoretiseh), and metaphysical 
conceptions of logic is rather confusing than helpful. For 
the formal logics of the Kantian writers, of Hamilton, and 
of Mansel are distinct, not only from one another, but 
from such equally formal logics as those of Hobbes, 
Condillac, Leibniz, Herbart, Ulrici, Boole, De Morgan, and 
Jevons. Logic as theory of knowledge presents quite 
special features when handled by Mill, or by Schleier- 
macher, Ueberweg, Beneke, and Wundt. And it cannot 
even be admitted that the threefold classification afibrds 
room, without violence, for the Aristotelian logical re- 
searches. There are no points of agreement and differ- 
ence so unambiguous that by their aid a division can be 
effected.^ 

35. Few conceptions of logic contain, with so little real 
ground, such professions of completeness and independence 

' Kor are more detailed clasaificationa, such as those of Bosenkranz 
[Die Modifieationen der Logih, 1842), Prantl {Die Bedeutung der 
Logih, 1849), Rabus (Neueste Bestrebwngen, 1880), of service, except 
when historical. 
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as that developed in the ■writings of the Kantian school.'' 
According to this view, logic is a pure science, having as 
its special material the form of thought, demonstrative in 
character and with theorems capable of complete deduction 
from the elementary principles contained in the very notion 
of form as opposed to matter of thought. But, when 
one comes to the examination of the system itself, one 
finds (a) that the notions of form and matter are much too 
stubborn to lend themselves readily to analysis, and that 
explanations of what exactly constitutes form fluctuate 
between a merely negative definition (whatever is not 
treated in any other science, philosophical or otherwise) 
and a psychological deduction from the assumed nature of 
thought;^ (b) that the really important factor in deter- 
mining the contents of logical science is psychology, from 
which much more is borrowed than the mere preliminary 
definition of thought; (c) that demonstrative character 
rests entirely on an abstract interpretation of the laws of 
identity and non-contradiction; (d) that throughout the 
whole system there is not a trace of development, but 
merely the reiterated application of the law of identity and 
contradiction, or of some confused distinction between form 
and matter, to logical products — the notion, judgment, and 
syllogism — whose nature, characteristics, and distribution 
are arbitrarily accepted from psychology or general criticism 
or what not. 

Thus, in the majority of cases, logicians who simply 
followed the lines indicated by Kant introduced into their 

' Under this head Kant himself, for reasons above given, is not 
included ; the writers referred to are named in Ueberweg {LogiJc, 
§ 34). 

' Mill's criticism on Hamilton's confused statements regarding 
forms (Xxam. oj EamUton, 438-454), is perfectly applicable to the 
generality of the Kantian treatises on logic. 
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system, without any criticism, the fundamental distinctions 
contained in the Kritik der reinen Vemunft. The fourfold 
scheme of quantity, quality, relation, and modality was 
applied without hesitation, though in varied and always 
artificial fashion, to notions ; ^ judgments were accepted 
as being categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive in kind, 
though the differences are altogether foreign to the logical 
principles applied ; and generally no attempt was made to 
do more than treat, in an abstract fashion, some aspects of 
a procedure of thought determined in all its phases by 
extra-logical considerations. The inevitable result of such 
a treatment was the undue prepondetance given to the 
doctrine of notions, which, being viewed after the fashion 
of Kant as given, completed products, appeared as the 
ultimate units of thought, to be combined, separated, and 
grouped together in all the higher processes. 

The peculiarities of the logical system which is commonly 
associated with the name of Sir W. Hamilton spring 
entirely from this view of notions. For, if notions be 
regarded as the elements of thought, then the judgment 
which elaborates them can only present itself as the explicit 
statement of immediate relations discernible among notions. 
These immediate relations reduce themselves, for Hamilton, 
to one — the quantitative relation of whole and part — sand, 
attention being concentrated on the extensive reference of 
concepts, the eightfold scheme of propositional forms is the 
natural consequence. To such a scheme the objections are 
manifold. It is neither coherent in itself, nor expressive 
of the nature of thinking, nor deduced truly from the 
general principle of the Hamiltonian logic. Tor it ought 
to have been kept in mind that extension is but an aspect 
of the notion, not a separable fact upon which the logical 
' See, e.g., Erug, Logih, § 25 9;. 
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processes of elaboration are to be directed. It is, moreover, 
sufficiently clear that the relation of whole and part is far 
from exhausting or even adequately representing the relsr 
tions in which things become for intelligence matters of 
cognition ; and it is further evident that the procedure by 
which types of judgment are distinguished according to the 
total or partial reference to extension contained in them 
assumes a stage and amount of knowledge which is really 
the completed result of cognition, not that with which it 
starts or by which it proceeds.''^ 

The utility of basing logical theorems on psychological 
premisses, a method involved in the procedure of most 
expositions of formal logic, may well be matter of doubt. 
For psychology, as ordinarily conceived, has certainly close 
relations with logic, but in aim and in point of view is 
distinctly opposed or at all events subordinate to it. The 
psychological investigation of thought, if carried out con- 
sistently, must take one of two forms : either that of 
description, in which thought, like any other mental fact, 
is regarded ab extra as that upon which attention and 
observation are to be directed, — in which case therefore 
any relations of thoughts among themselves must be of 
such an external nature as can be presented in the field of 
observation ; or that of genesis, development, in which the 

' The extension of a notion has no numerical or quantitative 
definiteness. To formulate the judgment as expressing definite 
amounts of extension, therefore, presupposes complete empirical 
survey of what, by its very essence, remains incomplete. This is 
specially noteworthy in the case of Hamilton's particular judgments. 
A judgment such as only some A it cdl £ assumes total and perfect 
knowledge of the whole spheres of A and B. It is in the strictest 
sense of the word umiversal. Hamilton, it may be added, finds it 
completely impossible to work out a coherent doctrine of syllogism 
from the point of view taken in the treatment of the judgment. 
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subjective processes of mind are viewed as forms of the 
one great process vrhereby knowledge is realised in the 
individual consciousness. Investigations from the first 
point of view are diametrically opposed to the logical treat- 
ment of thought; for in the latter the essential feature, 
the reference in the subject, with his mental forms, to an 
objective order within his experience, is entirely wanting. 
Such investigation is abstract ; it proceeds upon and re- 
mains within the limits of a distinction drawn in and for 
conscious experience, a distinction the grounds, significance, 
and modes of which require to be treated by a larger and 
more comprehensive method. Investigations from the 
second point of view are subordinate to logic in the wider 
sense ; for the treatment of the subjective processes therein 
is illuminated and determined by the general principles 
regarding the nature and meaning of conscious experience 
which it is the sole function of logic to bring forward and 
establish. The psychology which Hamilton generally has 
in view is that commonly called empirical, and with his 
conception of it the two sciences, logic and psychology, are 
really one. 

36. A possible exit from the difficulties or assumptions 
of the current Kantian logic may be sought by following 
out and consistently applying the hint contained in Kant's 
distinction of analytic and synthetic thought, analytic and 
synthetic truth. It may be said that all thinking involves 
the fundamental laws of identity and non-contradiction ; 
that in these laws only is to be found the characteristic and 
most general feature of thought ; that in them only is the 
form, or element contributed by mind itself, to be detected. 
Logic would thus be regarded as the explicit statement of 
the conditions of non-contradictoriness in thought, as the 

K 
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evolution of the formal element in thought, and, since in 
analytic truth only can non-contradictoriness be discovered 
without material aid, as the theory of analytic thought. 
Such is the position assigned to logic by Twesten, Hansel, 
Spalding, and some others ; and the consequences to which 
it inevitably leads are sufifioiently interesting to require that 
some special examination should be given to it. 

In the first place, then, it seems evident that the funda- 
mental distinction implied, that between analytic and 
synthetic thought, is wrongly conceived. That analysis 
and synthesis are methods of cognition, differing in many 
important respects, is undoubted ; but such difference lies 
in a sphere altogether alien to that within which the 
present distinction is to be sought. Analytic thought, as 
here conceived, is only to be understood when taken in 
reference to the judgment, and then also in reference to a 
peculiarity in the Kantian doctrine. Eant, emphasising 
the principle that judgment is essentially the form in which 
the particular of experience is determined by the universal 
element of thought, but identifying this universal with a 
formed concept (resembling, therefore, a class notion), con- 
templated a class of judgments in which the predicate was 
merely an explication of the subject notion. Such judg- 
ments, had the matter been more fully considered, would 
have appeared as far from primary ; and Kant has himself 
in the most unambiguous language, indicated the correct 
view that analysis is consequent and dependent on syn- 
thesis — that analytic judgments, therefore, are merely 
special applications of abstracting thought within a sphere 
already treated, handled, formed by thought. Mansel, too, 
whose views are generally acute if not profound, has 
signalised as the primitive unit of cognition the so-called 
psychological judgment, which is essentially synthetic in 
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character. The logical judgment, in fact, about which his 
conception of logic centres, is recognised as a posterior 
act of reflection, directed upon formed notions, and is not 
in any way to he regarded as containing what is a common, 
universal feature of all judgments. 

In the second place, even granting what cannot be 
maintained, that the process of thought is mere explication 
of the content of previous knowledge, and that the theory 
of logic has to do with a comparatively small and subor- 
dinate portion of cognition, there is in such a principle no 
means of development. "We may take up in succession 
class-notions, judgments, reasonings, and in relation to each 
reiterate, as the one axiom of logic, that the constituent 
elements shall be non-contradictory ; but such a treatment 
is only possible iu relation to a material already formed 
and organised. Thes utmost possible value being given to 
such a view, logic, under it, could be but a partial and 
inchoate doctrine. 

Finally, there is involved in the doctrine of analytic 
thought, and in the consequences to which attention will 
next be dravra, a peculiar and one-sided conception of 
identity or of the principle of identity as an element iu 
thought. Historically this conception has played a most 
important part : it lies at the root of all nominalist logic 
from Antisthenes downwards, and has found metaphysical 
expression of the most diverse kinds. That things are 
what they are is the odd fashion in which a weUnigh 
forgotten English writer states what is taken to be the 
universal foundation of all thought and knowledge.^ The 

^ John Sergeant. See The Method to Science, by J. S., Svo,, Lond,, 
1696, pp. 144, 145. This curious book contains much interesting 
matter. Sergeant regards inference as " the estabh'shment of 
identity between extremes by identity with the middle " (p. 227) j 
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representatives of things in our subjective experience, the 
units of knowledge, may be called notions, and, accordingly, 
that each notion should be what it is appears as the cor- 
responding logical axiom. The whole process of thought 
is therefore regarded as merely the explicit statement of 
what each notion is, and the separation of it by direct or 
indirect methods from all that it is not. The judgment, 
essentially the active movement of thought, is reduced to 
the mere expression of the identity of a notion, and in 
truth, were the doctrine consistently carried out, Antis- 
thenes's conclusion that the judgment is a fallacious and 
inept form of thought would be the necessary result. 
When such a conclusion is not drawn, its place is generally 
taken by much vague declamation regarding the limited, 
imperfect, and uncertain character of our knowledge, which 
is regarded as asymptotically approaching to the adequate 
determination of truth. 

The conception which underlies this view is the abstract 
separation of thought from things which has been already 
noted, but the proximate principle is a deduction there- 
rejects the second and third figures, and indeed figure at all (p. 233) j 
reduces all modes of inference, hypothetical and others, to one type 
(p. 247) ; considers that all truths are identical propositions (p. 267), 
even the causal relation being of the nature of an identity (pp. 144-5) ; 
and concludes {with that which is an inevitable consequence of this 
doctrine, viz., that knowledge of one fact in nature implies know- 
ledge of all nature (p. 269). Much modem criticism of plurality 
of causes is anticipated here, as indeed it rests on the same abstract 
conception of identity. If the whole universe be the cause at any 
one moment, it is perfectly clear that " plurality of causes " is a 
contradiction in terms ; but so, for that matter, would cauee he 
under a like condition. The universe is the universe ; things are 
what they are ; our thinking is ultimately an incessant reiteration 
of the same, A, A, A. Sergeant is acute enough to see what many 
modem critics have not perceived, that the notion of change is 
endangered by such an abstract principle (see pp. 305-6). 
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from. Knowledge or thought is treated externally as a 
series of isolated units or parts, and the results of cognition 
— notions, judgments, and reasonings — are viewed as the 
constituent factors. Thus, e.g., when it is said that a 
judgment is the expression of an identity, there are possible 
only two modes of explanation : the one, that the identity 
referred to is that between the original notion (subject) 
as unqualified by its predicates and the same as qualified, 
in which case manifestly the result of the judgment is 
taken as being its constituent essence ; the other that the 
identity is that of the applicability of distinct names to the 
same fact, in which case we accept without further inquiry 
and exclude from logical consideration the processes of 
thought by which the application of names is brought 
about, and assume as being the procedure of thought itself 
that which is its consequence. Under all circumstances, 
difference is as important an element as identity in the 
judgment, and to concentrate attention upon the identity 
is to take a one-sided and imperfect view.* 

37. So soon, however, as the real nature of thought has 
been thrown out of account as not concerned in the pro- 
cesses of logic, so soon as the law of non-eontradiction in 
its manifold statement has been formulated as the one 
principle of logical or formal thinking, there appears the 
possibility of evolving an exact system of the conditions of 
non-contradictoriness. The ultimate units of knowledge, 
whatsoever we call them, whether notions or ideas of 
classes or names, have at least one characteristic : they are 
what they are, and therefore exclude from themselves 

' Ou Condillac's attempt to treat judgments as identities (or equa- 
tions) some excellent remarks will be found in De Tracy, Idiologie, 
iii. 133-143, cf. Duhamel, Des MitKodes, i. 89-94. 
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"Whatever is contradictory of their nature. They are com- 
bined positions and negations, that which is posited or 
negated being left undetermined, — referred, in fact, to 
matter as opposed to form. With respect to any article 
of thought, therefore, the only logical requirement is that 
it shall possess the characteristic of not being self-contra- 
dictory, and the only logical question is, what exactly is 
posited and negated thereby. Complex articles of thought 
viewed in like manner as complexes of positions and nega- 
tions may have the same condition demajided of them and 
the same question put regarding them. A judgment and 
a syllogism, if narrowly investigated, will appear to be 
merely cemplex articles of thought, complexes of positions 
and negations. 

Proceeding from such a conception there may be treat- 
ments more or less systematic and fruitful In the hands 
of Kantian logicians, such as Twesten, Mansel, Spalding, 
and the like, little is effected, for, as the forms of thought 
are accepted as giving and as having their characteristics 
otherwise fixed (by psychology or critical theory of know- 
ledge), the treatment resolves itself either into repetition, 
in respect to each, of the fundamental logical condition, or 
into the erection of a specific kind of thought (analytical) 
which has no other feature save that of correspondence 
with the said condition. But it is clear that restriction by 
any psychological or critical doctrine of thought is an arbi- 
trary limitation. It is needful only to regard the operation 
of thought as establishment of positions and negations, 
and to develop, by whatever method, the systematic results 
of such a view. Hobbes's doctrine of thought as dealing 
with names and as essentially addition and subtraction of 
nameable features, Boole's doctrine of thought as the de- 
termination of a class, Jevons's view of thought as simple 
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apprehension of qualities, — any of these will seive as 
starting-point, for in all of them the fruitful element is 
the same. The further step that the generalisation of the 
system of thought must take a symbolic form presents 
itself as an immediate and natural consequence. 

38. By the application of a symbolic method is not to 
be understood what has been practised by many writers on 
logic — the illustration of elementary logical relations by 
numerical or algebraic signs or by diagrammatic schemata 
The expression has the signification which it bears in 
mathematical analysis, and implies that the general rela- 
tions of dependence among objects of thought, of what- 
soever kind, in correspondence with which operations of 
perfectly general character are carried out, shall be repre- 
sented by symbols, the laws of which are determined by 
the nature of these relations or by the laws of the cor- 
responding operations. The mere use of abbreviations for 
the objects of treatment is not the application of a sym- 
bolic method ; ^ but so soon as the general relations of, or 
general operations with, these objects are represented by 
symbols, and the laws of such symbols stated as deductions 
therefrom, there arises the possibility of a symbolic de- 

' Thus one would not describe Aristotle's use of letters for the 
terms of his syllogisms, Dor the current logical abbreviations of S, F, 
and M in like case, as being, in any true sense of the word, symbolic. 
On the subject generally, the instructive work of Mr Venn {Symbolii! 
Logic, 1881) should be consulted. Mr Venn has not only in this 
work expounded the foundations and main theorems of Boole's logic 
with a care and skill that leave nothing to be desired, but he has, 
independently of many real contributions to logical analysis, put in 
its true light the nature of symbolic method in logic. He has ren- 
dered it impossible, even for the outsider, to complain that symbolic 
logic is an arbitrary application of mathematical method to logical 
material. 
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velopment or method of treatment, which may lead to 
more or less expanded results according as the significance 
of the symholie laws is more or less general. Thus quan- 
tity, whether discrete or continuous, presents, as an aspect 
of phenomena, relations of a highly general kind, offers 
itself as object of operations of a highly general kind, and 
is therefore peculiarly the subject of symbolic treatment. 

Currently, indeed, the treatment of quantity is assumed 
to have the monopoly of symbolism ; but such an assump- 
tion is not self - evidently true, and it is permissible to 
inquire whether matters non-quantitative do not present 
relations of such generality that they, too, can be sym- 
bolically dealt with. It is, however, a further question 
whether the generality of the relations and therefore the 
significance of the symbols in such cases, although subject 
to some special conditions not necessarily involved ia the 
nature of quantity, do not spring from the fact that we 
treat the matters as quantities of a special kind, and so 
insensibly find ourselves applying quantitative methods. 
In other words, it remains to be investigated, after the 
preliminary definitions and axioms of any symbolic method 
have been laid down, whether the conception of thought 
with which we start, or a special feature distinctly quan- 
titative in character, has been the truly fruitful element 
in after-development of the system.^ 

The first step in any symbolic logic must evidently be 
the determination of the nature and laws of the symbols ; 
and, as these follow from the nature of the operations of 
thought, the first step is likewise a statement of the essen- 
tial characteristic of thinking. As above noted, there have 
been adopted various modes of expressing this character- 

' An excellent note on symbolic logic will be found in Lotze, Zogik 
(2nd ed., 1880), pp. 256-59, Eng. tr., pp. 208-23. 
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istic, and in some cases the mode adopted is not one from 
which any generally applicable symbolic rules of procedure 
could have followed.^ Two only require here to be noted, 
as representing special views : first, that which proceeds 
from the idea of thought as essentially the process of 
grouping, classing, determining a definite set of objects 
by a mark or notion ; and second, that which proceeds 
more generally from the conception of thought as consist- 
ing of a series of self-identical units, to be variously com- 
bined in obedience to the law of self-identity.^ Adopting 
the first view, we find that processes capable of symbolic 
representation, by the customary algebraic signs of addition, 
subtraction, equivalence, multiplication, and division, have 
a perfectly general significance in reference to the com- 
bination, separation, equalisation of classes, to the imposi- 
tion and removal of restriction on a class; that to the 
symbols there can therefore be assigned a set of general 
laws ; and that any peculiarity of these symbolic laws 
which difierentiates them from the laws of like symbols 
in mathematical analysis is deducible from the notion of 
thought with which we started, and is consequently to be 
carried along with them in all the after development.^ 

' Some of these, as e.g., Lambert's and Ploucquet's, are noted and 
discussed by Mr Venn (Syir^olic Logic, zxxii, -xzzvi. and passim). 

^ The first is the view taken by Boole (and expounded with great 
fulness in Venn, as above) ; the second is that of the brothers Grass- 
mann (in the Formerdthre, 1872, especially bk. ii. , Die Begriffslehre 
oder Logih). I do not specially note Jevons's theory, otherwise one 
of high interest and leading to many elegant and ingenious processes, 
for it appears to me; while not absolutely coinciding in statement 
with that of either Boole or Grassmann, to be covered by what is 
special to each of them, and to be valuable mainly as a simplification 
in certain particular directions. 

' Mr Venn, in his exposition of Boole, has done much to clear up 
the significance and laws of the symbol for division. I am inclined 
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Symbolic representation of relations of classes follows with 
equal directness from the general notion that by any such 
relation a new group is determined in reference to the 
original groups, or rather that the position or negation of 
a new group (or series of groups) is given, definitely or 
indefinitely, as the result of such a relation. 

With the aid of the symbolic laws so reached, the logical 
problem as such may then be approached. Given any 
number of logical terms (i.e., classes, or, as it may be better 
put, positions and negations) connected together by,- Miy 
relations, to determine completely any one in reference to 
the others, or to express any one in terms of the others. 
The symbolic procedure, expounded with marvellous in- 
genuity and success by Boole, may take various forms, and 
may be simplified by many analytical devices, but consists 
essentially in determining systematically how given posi- 
tions and negations, definite or indefinite, combine with or 
neutralise one another. A more detailed account of these 
formal processes is beyond our limits.^ 

The first question which suggests itself in connection 
with Boole's symbolic logic is the necessity or advisability 
of retaining the reference to classes, or the description of 
thought as classification. Do the symbolic laws really 
depend to any extent on the logical peculiarities of class 

to think that it would be quite in accordance with Boole's idea to 
assimilate multiplication and division to the familiar logical pro- 
cesses of determination and abstraction (as indeed is hinted by 
Mr Venn, I. c, p. 80). For these processes can, from the special 
point of view, relate only to the subdivision of a class in extension, 
and have no reference to the usual distinctions of connotation and 
denotation. 

' Mr Venn's work is here again invaluable. Jevons's Prvnei/phi 
of Science and Stvdiei in Deductive Logic should be consulted. 
Schroder's Operatiomkreis del Logikhalcvls contains some very 
elegant and simple methods. 
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arrangement? Mr Venn, who emphasises this feature in 
Boole's scheme, has, however, done good service in leading 
up to a different explanation. The general reference to 
objects, which is also noted as implied in all Boole's 
formulsB, has nothing to do with the possible difference 
of conceptualist or materialist doctrines of the proposition ; 
and, in fact, as all distinctions of thing and quality, re- 
semblance and difference, higher and lower, subject and 
predicate vanish, or are absorbed in the more general prin- 
ciple underlying the symbolic method, phrases such as 
classification, extension, intension, and the like should be 
banished as not pertinent, ^ay, the usual distinctions of 
quantity and even of quality either disappear or acquire 
a new significance when they are brought under the scope 
of the new principle. " What symbolic logic works upon 
by preference is a system of dichotomy, of x and not x, 
y and not y, and so forth." •*■ In other words, quantitative 
differences require to find expression through some com- 
bination of the positions and negations of the elements 
making up the objects dealt with,^ while the usual quali- 
tative distinctions are merged in the position or negation 
of various combinations. 

The whole phraseology then of classification and its 
allied processes seems needless when used to denote the 
simple determination of objects thought. The literal signs 
express, not "classes," but units, determined in and for 
thought as self-identical. For this reason then it appears 
that the view of the foundations of the symbolic methods 
of logic taken in Grassmann's Begriffslehre is more 

' Yeim, as above, p. 162. 

^ Where this is impossible, as in the case of the truly particular 
or indeterminate judgment, symbolic methods encounter almost 
insurmountable difficulties. 
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thoroughgoing, and more closely represents the under- 
lying principles, than that involved in Boole's formulaa 
and expounded in detail by Mr Venn.i 

Grassmann, as above stated, deduces logical relations as 
a particular class of the determinations necessarily attach- 
ing to all quantities (i.e., determined contents of thought). 
Abstraction being made of all peculiarities which may be 
due to their special constitution, quantities exhibit certain 
formal relations when they are combined (added, sub- 
tracted, &c.). Each quantity is a unity of thought, a 
definite positum, and of such units there are but two 
classes, elements and complexes. Units of thought, which 
are self-identical, and therefore subject to the specific law 

' For this reaaon we think that Mr Venn's criticism of the inten- 
sive reading of logical terms is somewhat beside the mark. Beyond 
a question, if the point of view from which intension has any sig- 
nificance and importance be adopted, the relations of notions in 
intension would be impracticable for symbolic handling ; but from 
this point of view no such separation between extension and inten- 
sion as Mr Venn contemplates is possible. The objects with which 
symbolic logic can deal, and the relations of which it can take into 
account, are determined units, in respect to which difference be- 
tween their qualities as recognised and things possessing them is 
inept. A for symbolic logic, is simply a definite position, with the 
function of excluding not -A, and the capacity for entering into 
combination with anything that is not A. It might be a class, or 
an individual, or a group of qualities, or a single quality, and in any 
case must be dealt with symbolically in connection with others of 
like kind; t.e., if I call A a, quality, I must deal throughout with 
qualities, and allow no intensive questions as to the results of com- 
bination on classes, or groups of things. It is evident also that, 
under any view of logic, our cognition of things or classes must start 
with attributes ; and the possibility or impossibility of combination, 
the extent determined by any combination, depend on the relations 
of possibly combined position or of exclusion between the con- 
stituent attributes. Much of Mr Venn's criticism of Jevons's 
method involves oversight of this fundamental point. 
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that addition of each to itself or multiplication of it by 
itself yields as result only the original unit, are notions. 
The theory of notions, therefore, is the development of 
the general formal relations of units under the special 
restrictions imposed by their nature.^ 

There appears very clearly in Grassmann's treatment the 
essence of the principle on which symbolic logic proceeds. 
Thought is viewed as simply the process of positing and 
negating definite contents or units, and the operations of 
logic become methods for rendering explicit that which 
is in each case posited or negated. To apply symbolic 
methods, we require units as definite as those of quanti- 
tative science, and the only laws we can employ are those 
which spring from the nature of units as definite. Now 
it seems a profound error to reduce the whole complex 
process of thinking to this reiterated position of self- 
identical units. Undoubtedly, if we start from any given 
fact of thought, as, e.g., a judgment, and inquire what can 
be exhibited as involved in it, we have before us a problem 
of analysis, the solution of which must take form in a 
series of positions and negations ; but our thinking is not 
therefore as a whole mere analysis. The synthetic process 
by which connections of thought among the objects of our 
conscious experience are established is not the mechanical 
aggregation of elementary parts. The relations which give 
intelligible significance to our experience are not simply 
those of identity and non - identity. It is an altogether 
abstract and external view of thought, resting in aU prob- 
ability on an obscure metaphysical principle,^ that would 
treat it as in essence the composition and decomposition 

' See Die Begriffslehre oder Logik (1872), p. 48. Schroder {op. (At.) 
follows Grassmann, though with the use of olass phraseology. 
^ As above noted, p. 147 «q. 
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of elementary atoms, of irpSyra as Antisthenea would have 
called them. It has, indeed, been imagined that a symbolic 
logic might be developed which should be independent in 
all its fundamental axioms of any metaphysical or psy- 
chological assumptions ; but this is an illusion. No logical 
method can be developed save from a most definite con- 
ception of the essential nature and modiis operandi of 
thinking ; and any system of symbolic logic finds it neces- 
sary, if it is to be complete and consistent, to adopt some 
such view as that above criticised, to regard thought as 
purely analytic, as dealing with compounds or units which 
are themselves highly complex products, only to be formed 
by a kind of thought not recognised among logical pro- 
cesses.,^ 

39. Formal logic, then, in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, does not appear to furnish any adequate rep- 
resentation of the real process and method of thought. 
Any logical theory must of necessity be formal, i.e., 
abstract or general; for it can consider only the general 
elements of thought, not specific knowledge in which are 
involved the finite, limited relations of one fact or class 
of facts to another. The distinction between logic and the 
sciences is therefore precisely that between philosophy in 
general and the sciences. Attempts have been made to 
include in logical analysis the treatment of scientific 
method, i.e., to discuss as matter of logic the varied 
processes by which scientific results have been attained. 
It is true that logical consideration must extend to the 
notions through which scientific experience, like any other, 

' The same fact has been noted in regard to formal logic of the 
Kantian school, as, e.g., in Hansel's distinction of psychological and 
logical judgments. 
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becomes iptelligible, and, in so far as scientific method is 
but the application of the laws of knowledge as a whole, 
it is a possible, nay necessary, object of logical treatment. 
But to include scientific methodology in particular, the 
consideration of the mechanical devices by which we strive 
to bring experience into conformity with our ideal of cog- 
nition, the discussion of methods of experiment and ob- 
servation, under the one head logic is an error in principle, 
whether we view logic in its theoretical aspect or in refer- 
ence to a special propaedeutic aim. Generalisations on such 
topics are wellnigh worthless ; they can have vitality and 
importance only when drawn in closest conjunction with 
actual scientific work. The theory of, scientific method is 
either doctrine of knowledge treated freely or else the 
application of thought in connection with actual research 
and the ascertainment of the principles therein employed. 
In either case it is not susceptible of abstraction and 
isolated treatment. 

40. There remains only, of the possible views noted, that 
which identified logic with the theory of knowledge, but 
which so defined theory of knowledge as to distinguish 
it from metaphysics. The designation of logic as theory 
of knowledge is one to which in words there can be no 
possible objection. It brings into the foreground what it 
has been the object of this article, by an historioo-oritical 
survey, to establish, that so-called logical laws, forms, and 
problems are hardly capable of statement, certainly incap- 
able of satisfactory treatment, except in the most intimate 
connection with the principles of a theory of knowledge. 
To include, however, in the signification of this latter term 
a peculiar conception of the relation between thinking 
(knowing) and reality is at once to restrict the scope of 
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logic and to place an arbitrary and, one would say, an ill- 
founded restriction on the kind of treatment to ■which 
logical problems may be subjected. If it be really the 
function of logic to trace the forms and laws of knowledge, 
that function is all-comprehensive, and must embrace in its 
scope all the fundamental characteristics of experience as 
known. But no characteristic of experience is more pal- 
pable than the distinction, drawn within conscious experi- 
ence, between knowledge and reality. It is impossible 
then for a theory of knowledge to start with the assump- 
tion that these two exist separately, constituted each after 
its special fashion, but with a certain parallelism between 
them. In words one may refer for justification of the 
assumption to metaphysics, or to psychology, but, in fact, 
the problem so relegated to some other discipline is essen- 
tially a logical question, and the method of its solution 
exactly that which must be applied in the treatment of 
subordinate logical questions. Practical convenience alone 
can lead to any separation of the problems which under 
this view are referred in part to theory of knowledge and 
in part to metaphysics. Other and more serious difficulties 
of the view have been already commented on.^ 

41. In sum, then, the problems and the methods which 
compose logic in the strictest sense of that term seem to 
be one with the problems and methods of the critical 
theory of knowledge. No other title describes so ap- 
propriately as that of " logidal " the analysis of knowledge 
as such, its significance and constitution, in opposition to 
the quasi-historical or genetic account for which the title 
psychological should be retained. "Were such analysis to 
be described as "transcendental," no objection could be 
' Above, p. 127 sj. 
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raised other than that bearing on the advisability of using 
a special term where a more general one is amply sufficient. 
Were such analysis described as prevailingly "metaphys- 
ical," the only answer could be that the term "metaphys- 
ical" has had and has many a signification, and that it 
is well to avoid the use of an ambiguous and question- 
begging epithet. Abstract speculations about the nature 
of reality, essences, and what not are as foreign to a 
genuine metaphysic as to a commonplace logic. The 
researches to which we would here assign the! title 
"logical" undoubtedly include all that can supply the 
place of the older metaphysic, but in aim and method are 
so distinct that the same title cannot be borne by both. 
To assign so extensive a range to logical investigations 
enables us to see that the criteria by which at one time 
or another a narrower province was determined for logic 
are but partial expressions of the whole truth. The 
analysis of knowledge as such, the complete theory of 
the intelligible elements in conscious experience, does hold 
a special relation to all other subordinate branches of 
hunian thinking, whether philosophic in the ordinary sense 
of that term or scientific. According as one or other aspect 
of this relation is made prominent, there comes forward 
one or other of the various modes for settling the prov- 
ince of logic ; but these partial conceptions prove their 
inadequacy when development is attempted from them, 
and within the systems constructed in accordance with 
them there is of necessity continuous reference to inquiries 
lying beyond the prescribed limits. 

A certain analysis of some methods of ordinary thinking^ 
based to a very large extent on language, and resembling 
in many respects grammatical study, has long been current 
in educational practice as logic ; and to those whose con- 
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ception of the sutject has been formed from acquaintance 
with this imperfect body of rules and formulae it may 
appear a violent and unnecessary extension of the term 
to apply it to the all-comprehensive theory of knowledge. 
The reasons, however, are imperative ; and, as these would 
lead one to deny the right of this elementary practical 
discipline to the possession of the title, it is desirable to 
conclude by offering a single remark on the place and 
function of this currently designated logic. 

Not much trouble is required in order to see that the 
ordinary school or formal logic can lay no claim to scientific 
completeness. Its principles are imperfect, dubious, and 
most variously conceived ; it possesses no method by which 
development from these principles is possible; it has no 
criterion by which to test the adequacy of its abstract 
forms as representations of the laws of concrete thinking. 
Accordingly it is handled, in whole and in detail, in the 
most distractingly various fashion, and, were it indeed en- 
titled to the honourable designation of logic, the prospects 
of that science might well be despaired of. But in fact 
the school logic ^discharges a function for which exhaustive- 
ness of logical analysis is not a requisite. It has a raison 
d'Mre in the circumstance that training to abstract methods 
must needs be a graduated process, and that, whether as 
a means towards the prosecution of philosophic study in 
especial, or as instrument of general educational value, 
practice in dealing with abstract thoughts must have value. 
Such elementary practice naturally bases itself on the kinds 
of distinction apparent in the concrete thinking of those 
to whom it is applied ; and for this reason school logic not 
only connects itself with and is in a sense the development 
of grammar and grammatical analysis and synthesis, but 
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may, to a limited extent, include reference to some of the 
simpler processes of scientiiic method. In all probability 
the discord observable among the ordinary treatises on 
school logic is due to the want of recognition of the true 
place which can thus be assigned to the subject treated. 
The doctrine has a propaedeutic but not a scientific value. 
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Note A 

HISTORIES OF LOGIC 

No complete history of logic, apart from philosophy in 
general, exists; and there can be no doubt that any such 
history, as far at least as modern logic is concerned, must 
be more or less a historical review of the main philosophical 
systems and of the influence they have respectively exercised 
on logical study. But of the Aristotelian logic, in its system 
and in its development throughout the ancient and mediaeval 
epochs, we possess a most adequate history. Prantl's great 
work {Geschickte der Logik im Ahendlande, i., 1855 ; ii., 1861 ; 
iii., 1867 ; iv., 1870), extending to the close of the mediseval 
period, is a masterpiece of learned industry and skilled 
exposition. 

The following are some of the more important contribu- 
tions towards a history of logic, whether in independent 
works or in portions of systematic treatises ; most of them, 
indeed, of small value : Ramus, ScholcB Dialecticce, bk. i. 
chaps. 1-8 ; Keckermann, Sy sterna Logicoe, 1598 ; Gassendi, 
Opera, i. 35-66 ; Fabricius, Specimen, elenchicum historiae 
logicce, 1699 ; Walch, Farerga Academica (1721), pp. 453- 
848 ; Darjes, Via ad Veritatem, appendix, 1755 ; Buhle, in 
GoTwmentat. Soc. Goiting., vol. x. ; Fiilleborn, Beitrage z. 
Gesch. d. Phil. (1794), pt. iv. pp. 160-80; Eberstein, Gesch. 
d. Logik u. Metaphydk hei den Deutschen von Leibnitz his auf 
gegenwWrtAge Zeit (2nd ed., 1794), useful as a survey of the 
Wolffian logics; Calker, Denklehre (1822), pp. 12-198; 
Bachmann, System der Logik (1828), pp. 569-644 ; Muss- 
mann, De Logical ac Bialecticce notions historica, 1828 ; 
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Troxler, Logih (1830), vol. ii. ; Sigwart, Z>e historia logicce 
infer GrcBcos usque ad Socratem, 1832 ; St Hilaire, De la 
Logique d'Aristote (1838), ii. pp. 93-312 ; Franck, Esqidsse 
d'ime hiitoire de la logique, 1838 ; Reiffenberg, Frincipes de 
logiqite, 1833 (with bibliography) ; Trendelenburg, Gesch. d. 
Eategorienlehre, 1846; Blakey, History of Logic, and Essay 
on Logic (2nd ed., 1848), with bibliographical appendix ; 
Hoffmann, GrundzUge einer Geschichte der Begriff der Logik 
in DeuUcMand von Kant his Baader, 1851 j K. Fischer, 
Logik u. Metaphydh (2nd ed., 1865), pp. 16-182, a valuable 
critique of some modern doctrines; Babus, Logih und 
Metaphysik (1868), i. pp. 123-242, excellent; Ueberweg, 
System der Logik (4th ed., 1874), pp. 15-66, excellent 
critical account; Bagnisco, Storia critica delle Kategorie, 
1871, 2 vols. ; Eabus, Die neuesten Bestrebwngen auf dem 
Gebiete der Logik bei den Deutschen, 1880; Harms, Ges- 
chichte der Logik, 1881 ; Venn, Symbolic Logic, 1881 
(introduction, and pp. 405-444), a valuable contribution to 
the history and bibliography of the application of symbolic 
methods in logic. The only good bibliography of logic is 
that given by Babus in his Logik u. Metaphysik, i. pp. 453- 
518. Some of the older lexicons, e.g., Lipenius, Bibliotheca ' 
Realis (1685), s.w. "Logica," " Organon," " Dialectica," 
contain great store of bibliographical references. A com- 
plete bibliography is a desideratum. 



Note B 
hindu systems of logic 

In almost all the Hindu systems of philosophy, as these 
are classified by the most recent authorities, indications are 
to be found of a more or less developed analysis of the 
process or method of reasoning, and therefore of a certain 
amount of logical theory. In two systems in particular the 
logical element is the most prominent feature. The Nydya, 
or logical doctrine of Gotama, is in a very special sense the 
Hindu logic, while in the Vaiseschika, or Atomist system of 
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Eanada, there are many expansions of or additions to the 
NyAya, though the prevailing interest is not logical. 

The most accessible sources of information regarding the 
Hindu logic, Colebrooke's JEssays, and Professor M. Miiller's 
abstract (in the appendix to Archbishop Thomson's Laws of 
Thought), tend to mingle in an undesirable fashion what is 
special to the Ny&ya doctrine, and what is added by Kanada 
and his followers. In order to appreciate the extent to 
which the analysis of reasoning has been carried in these 
early systems, it is advisable to restrict attention to the 
original exposition of the Ny&ya. 

The aim of Nyaya is the attainment of perfection, of bliss, 
through knowledge. But, to have knowledge in a systematic 
and complete fashion, it is requisite that the individual 
should know (or should be capable of organising his know- 
ledge in reference to) the sixteen great topics or heads of 
discussion. These, as enumerated by Gotama, are — iV) 
proof ; (2) the objects of proof ; (3) doubt ; (4) motive ; (5) 
the illustration or example for discussion ; (6) the final 
assertion ; (7) the enumeration of the five members of the 
final assertion ; (8) confirmatory argument ; (9) the con- 
clusion, the defined judgment; (10) the objection; (11) 
controversy; (12) deceptive counter argument; (13) ap- 
parent reason or sophism ; (14) fraud or wilfully deceptive 
argument, ruse; (15) futile argument or self-contradictory 
counter argument ; (16) conclusive refutation. Inspection 
of these at once shows that they represent stages in dialectic 
or in the process of clearing up knowledge by discussion. 

The generalia, i.e., the kinds of proof, described as four in 
number — sense-perception, inference (either from cause to 
effect, from effect to cause, or from community of nature, 
i.e., in a wide sense, analogy), comparison (analogy in a 
stricter significance), tradition — and the things about which 
proof may be exercised, under which a twelvefold division is 
given by Gotama, and enlarged in endless 'detail by his 
commentators, who introduce thereunder much of Kanada's 
system, are first laid down as the basis for the whole. Then 
follows (Nos. 3-6) the progress from doubt, which first calls 
for reasoning or proof, through motive, to position of the 
problem in the form of an example or case, and to the 
general assertion, as having valid grounds. 
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• The analysis of the grounds of assertion is then given, 
and here we have what corresponds more particularly to the 
syllogism as known to us. Five members are signalised : 
(1) the thesis or proposition to be proved ; (2) the reason, 
or intermediate ground by which the subject of the propo- 
sition is linked on to an explanatory principle; (3) the 
explanatory principle ; (4) the application of this explanatory 
principle ; (5) the statement of the conclusion as following 
from the application. Thus, in the example usually given — 
(1) thesis, this mountain is fiery ; (2) intermediate ground, 
because it smokes ; (3) explanatory principle, whatever 
smokes is fiery, as, for instance, a hearth ; (4) application, 
therefore this mountain is fiery ; (5) statement of conclusion, 
the mountain, then, is fiery, because it smokes. There can 
be no doubt that in this somewhat unsystematic arrangement 
we have the outlines of syllogistic argument. Considerable 
obscurity, however, rests over the third member, and it is 
only partially cleared up when we proceed to the next topic, 
which may perhaps be translated confirmatory argument. 
Here the essence of the argument appears to be a regress 
from the known mark to the fundamental quality from 
which it follows. Thus, e.g., if it were said the mountain is 
not fiery, then the argument would be adduced, but the 
mountain STnokes, and what is not fiery does not smoke. 
Apparently there is involved the assumption that the mark 
is a necessary consequence of the primary quality, but the 
exposition is obscure, and, doubtless, connects itself with 
the principles of causal connection recognised by Hindu 
thinkers. (See Williams, as below, pp. 73-4). 

When the conclusion has thus been confirmed, when the 
negation of the ground has been shown to fail in explaining 
the observed fact, the thesis may be stated in an absolute 
and definitive form (topic 9). The remaining seven topics 
are then concerned with the discussion which may arise 
when an opponent brings forward objections to the con- 
clusion. This he must do by positing his antithesis (10), 
whereupon issue may be joined (11). Should the adversary 
be unable to establish his antithesis, he may resort to deceit, 
bringing forward arguments, illogically arranged and devoid 
of force (12), which soon leads to the employment of 
sophisms (13) or merely apparent arguments, and even to 
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deceitful ruses (14). Under these topics the Nydya 
signalises and discusses various well-known forms of fallacy. 
The destruction of all these fallacious arguments reduces 
the opponent to the employment of futile, irrelevant 
responses, which undermine his own position (15), and the 
exposure of which completes his discomfiture and reduces 
him to silence (16). 

Expositions of this dialectic system are not yet available 
in such kind and amount as would enable one to do full 
justice to it. Evidently much patience and a very consider- 
able knowledge of the current philosophical view would be 
requisite in order to appreciate at their true worth many 
apparently formal, and in some cases dubious, divisions. Of 
accounts which may be consulted the following seem the 
more important : Colebrooke's Essays on the Religion and 
Philosophy of the Hindus, from which the expositions in 
Eitter [Oes. d. Phil, iv. 382 sq.), Hegel {Werke, xiii. 161- 
167), and Cousin (Sistoire Generale, Legon ii.) are taken; 
Ward's Account of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos (4 vols., 1811 ; later editions, with title altered, 
in 1815, 1817, 1821) ; Windischmann, Philosophie im Fort- 
gange der Weltgeschichte (1834), specially pp. 1895-1920; 
M. Miiller, appendix to Thomson's Laws of Thought; 
Bozenkranz, Die Modificationen der Logik (1846), pp. 184- 
97. Williams, Indian Wisdom, pp. 71-88 ; St Hilaire, 
articles "Indiens," "Gotama," "Nydya," "Kanada," in 
the Bictionnaire Philosophique, and translation, with com- 
mentary, of part of Gotama's " Stitras," in the Memoi/res 
de I' Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, tom. iii. 



Note C 

RAMUS 

The logical theories of Kamus acquired for a brief 
period a factitious importance from their connection with 
the general revolt against Aristotelianism, and with the 
Protestant struggle against the Roman Catholic authority. 
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In themselves they have no particular value, nor indeed 
much originality, and the exposition of them by their 
author, always rather literary than philosophic, adds nothing 
of strength or interest. In comparison with the Aristotelian 
analysis of the forms and methods of thinking, the few 
alterations of statement, and generally the thin residuum of 
logical theory, which characterise Ramist work, appear as 
singularly insignificant. Nor have any of the special 
peculiarities of the Eamist logic exercised influence on the 
history of logical doctrines. The keenness of the controversy 
which raged in so many of the centres of learning between 
the Aristotelians and the total or partial Ramists is explic- 
able only as having reference to differences which were 
merely symbolised by the apparent difference in logical 
doctrine. 

In the Protestant universities and seminaries generally 
the Eamist logic obtained, and for some time kept, a firm 
footing. In Scotland, through Melville, Buchanan, and the 
Earl of Murray, who had been a pupil of Ramus, Ms system 
was installed as the orthodox staple of logical training, and 
such records as remain of Scottish university education 
during the troubled sixteenth century would undoubtedly 
exhibit the traces of this new movement. In England, 
Cambridge alone, always disposed to reject the authority of 
Aristotle, and generally more open to new ideas than the 
sister university, was a stronghold of Eamism, and, apart 
from special works of Ramist tendency, the influence of the 
new doctrine is discernible in the writings of more than 
one Cambridge alumnus. William Temple, a friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and an official of the university, published 
a volume of Scholia in Rami Dialecticam, 1591 ; George 
Downam, prselector on logic, wrote commentaries In Petri 
Rami Dialecticam, 1606 j and Milton, in 1672, expanded 
the Dialectica in his Artis Logicoe Plenior Institutio. Mar- 
lowe's Faustus, and his Massacre of St Bartholomew, show 
how familiar Ramist phraseology and the personality of 
Ramus must have been to an alumnus of Cambridge, while 
Bacon, with well-grounded objection to much of the Ramist 
method, expounds the system of logic with unmistakable 
reference to the Eamist principles and method of arrange- 
ment. There is a monograph on Ramus by Ch. Waddington 
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with a good bibliography — Hamus (Pierre de la Bamee) : sa 
Vie, ses Merits, et ses Opinions, Paris, 1856 — and a slighter 
work, mainly biographical, by Ch. Desmaze (F. Ramm, 
Professeur au GolUge de France : sa Vie, ses Merits, sa Mort, 
\^\b-11, Paris, 1864). In Lipenius {Bibliotheca Realis, s.v. 
"Eamus") will be found a long list of writings for and 
against the Kamist logic. The history of the movement is 
also given in Buhle (Gesch. d. neuern Phil., ii. 680-702), 
Tennemann (Gesch. d. Phil., ix. pp. 42042), Du Boulay 
(Hist. TJnvoer. Paris, torn, iv.), Crevier (Hist, de I'Univ. de 
Paris, vol. v.), in Jo. Hermannus ab Elswich (Schediasma 
de varia Aristotelis in scholis Frotestantiv/m fortuna, §§ 21- 
29), De Launoy (De Varia Aristot. in Acad. Paris, fortuna, 
cap. xiii.), and in Bayle (Dictionnaire, s.v. " Kamus "). 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY AETICLES 



OATBQOEY 

Catbgory, a term first introduced into the philosophical 
vocabulary by Aristotle, means etymologicaUy an accusa- 
tion. Even in the writings of Aristotle the word occurs 
once or twice in this its primary acceptation, but generally 
it has there a definite and technical signification. So also 
in Aristotle the verb Ka-n/jyopdv, to accuse, takes the specific 
logical sense, to predicate; to Kwrnfyopcfuiieiiav becomes the 
predicate; and Kan/jyopiKr] irporacrK may be translated as 
affirmative proposition. But though the word thus received 
a new signification from Aristotle, it is not on that account 
certain that the thing it was taken to signify was equally 
a novelty in philosophy. We do find in the records of 
Oriental and early Greek thought something corresponding 
to the Aristotelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the relations 
in which it may have stood to Greek speculation, is not 
yet adequate to give decisive answers to various questions 
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that naturally arise on observation of their many resem- 
blances ; and it might therefore appear irrelevant to 
introduce into an historical notice of a peculiarly Western 
doctrine any reference to its Eastern counterpart. Yet 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not 
historically connected, they must at least be regarded as 
expressions of similar philosophic wants. The Hindu 
classification to which we specially refer is that of Kanada, 
who lays down six categories, or classes of existence, a 
seventh being generally added by the commentators. The 
term employed is Pad^rtha, meaning "signification of a 
word." This is in entire harmony with the Aristotelian doc- 
trine, the categories of which may with truth be described 
as significations of simple terms, rot Kara /iiySc/iiW otj/mtXok^v 
XeyofLiva. The six categories of Kanada are Substance, 
Quality, Action, Genus, Individuality, and Concretion 6r 
Co-inherence. To these is added Non-Existence, Privar- 
tion, or Negation. Substance is the permanent sub-strate 
in which Qucdities exist. Action, belonging to or inhering 
in. substances, is that which produces change. Genua 
belongs to substance, qualities, and actions; there are 
higher and lower genera. Individuality, found only in 
substance, is that by which a thing is self-existent and 
marked off from others. Concretion or Co-inherence de- 
notes inseparable or necessary connection, such as that 
between substance and quality. Under these six classes, 
■yei/j; rav ovtos, Kanada then proceeds to range the facts of 
the universe.^ 

Within Greek philosophy itself there were foreshadow- 

1 For details of this and other Hindu systems see Colebrooke, 
Etsayt; H. H. Wilson, Masaya; Williams, Indian Witdom; Qough's 
Taiseshiha-Sutras ; M. Muller, Sanskrit Literature, and particularly 
his Appendix to Thomson's Lawt of Thought. 
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ings of the Aiistotelian doctrine, but nothing so importajit 
as to warrant the conclusion that Aristotle was directly 
influenced by it. Doubtless the One and Many, Being 
and Non-Being, of the Eleatic dialectic, with their sub- 
ordinate oppositions, may be called categories, but they are 
not so in the Aristotelian sense, and have little or nothing 
in common with the later system. Their starting-point 
and results are whoUy diverse. Nor does it appear neces- 
sary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of which is supposed to have given 
rise to -the decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. The 
two classifications have nothing in common ; no term in 
the one list appears in the other ; and there is absolutely 
nothing in the Pythagorean principles which could have 
led to the theory of the categories, i 

One naturally turns to Plato when . endeavouring to 
discover the genesis of any Aristotelian doctrine, and un- 
doubtedly there are in the Platonic writings many detached 
discussions in which the matter of the categories is touched 
upon. Special terms also are anticipated at various times, 
e.g., TTotonjs. in the Theoetetus, ttoulv and trda^uv in the 
Oorgias, and wpds n in the Sophist.^ But there does not 
seem to be anything in Plato which one could say gave 
occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian doctrine ; 
and, even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what in it corresponds to the 
widest definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of 
thought and existence, we receive no very definite answer. 

' The suppoaed origin of that theory in the treatise irepl toB 
iravr6s, ascribed to Archytaa (o. 428-347 B.C.), has been proved to 
be an error. The treatise itself dates in all probability from the 
Neo-Pythagorean schools of the second century a.d. 

2 Prantl, Oes. d. Logik, i. 74-75 ; Trendelenburg, Kategorierdehre, 
209, n. 
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The Platonic dialectic never worked out into system, and 
only in two dialogues do we get anything like a list of 
ultimate or root-notions. In the Sophist, Being, Eest, and 
Motion (to ov avTo KOI (TTao'ts Kal KivqaK) are laid down as 
fieyuTTa t&v ycv&v.^ To these are presently added the 
Same and the Other (rairbv Kal Ban-epov), and out of the 
consideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure 
notion of Non-Being (to /u.-^ ov). In the same dialogue 
(262, sq.) is found the important distinction of Svo/ia and 
p^/ua, noun and verb. The PMlebus presents us with a 
totally distinct classification into four elements — the In- 
finite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity of both, and the 
Cause of this unity (to atreipov, to ircpas, ^ crvfifiiiiis, ^ 
airia). It is at once apparent that, however these classi- 
fications are related to one another and to the Platonic 
system, they lie in a different field from that occupied by 
the Aristotelian categories, and can hardly be said to have 
anything in common with them. 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated 
in the short treatise Oategorice, which generally occupies 
the first place among the books of the Organon. The 
authenticity of the treatise was doubted in early times by 
some of the commentators, and the doubts have been re- 
vived by such scholars as Spengel and Prantl. On the 
other hand, Brandis, Bonitz, and Zeller are of opinion that 
the tract is substantially Aristotle's. The matter is hardly 
one that can be decided either pro or con with anything 
like certainty ; but this is of little moment, for the doctrine 
of the categories, even of the ten categories, does not stand 
or fall with only one portion of Aristotle's works. 

It is surprising that there should yet be so much uncer- 
tainty as to the real significance of the categories, and that 
1 Soph., 254, D. 
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we should be in nearly complete ignorance as to the process 
of thought by which Aristotle was led to the doctrine. 
On both points it is difficult to extract from the matter 
before us anything approaching a satisfactory solution. 
The terms employed to denote the categories have been 
scrutinised with the utmost care, but they give little help. 
The most important — Kwnjyopiat toS ovtos or ttJs ofitrt'as, 
yevr] ToS ovtos or rCtv oi/to)v, yivr/ simply, to. irpSn-a or ra 
Koiva TrpSiTa, al utojo'eis, or ai SiaipitreK — only indicate that 
the categories are general classes into which Being as such 
may be divided, that they are summa genera. The ex- 
pressions yevTj Tuyv Karrfyopuav and crxijfjuiTa rSsv Karrfyopiiov, 
which are used frequently, seem to lead to another and 
somewhat different view. Karqyopia being taken to mean 
that which is predicated, yevrj tS>v KaTtfyopiuxv would signify, 
the most general classes of predicates, the framework int(^ 
the divisions of which all predicates must come. To this 
interpretation there are objections. The categories must 
be carefuUy distinguished from predicables ; in the scholastic 
phraseology the former refer to first intentions, the latter to 
second intentions — i.e., the one denote real, the other logical 
connection. Further, the categories cannot without careful 
explanation be defined as predicates ; they are this and 
something more. The most important category, oio-t'a, in 
one of its aspects cannot be predicate at all. 

In the Oategorioe Aristotle prefixes to his enumeration a 
grammatico-logical disquisition on homonyms and synonyms, 
and on the elements of the proposition, i.e., subject and 
predicate. He draws attention to the fact that things are 
spoken of either in the connection known as the proposi- 
tion, e.g., "a man runs," or apart from such connection, 
e.g., "man" and "runs." He then proceeds, "Of things 
spoken of apart from their connection in a proposition (t&v 
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Kara /iT/Sc/diav <ru/iir\oK'qv Xeyo/tei'mv), each signifies either 
Substance (ova-ia), or Quantity (ttoo-ov), or Quality (•iroiov), 
or Eelation (irpos ti), or Where {i.e., Place, ttoB), or When 
(ie., Time, iroTf), or Position (KetcrOai), or Possession (^«i'), 
or Action (■ttoiuv), or Passion (ira(rxeiv). Oiaria, the first 
category, is subdivided into irpumj aia-ia or primary sub- 
stance, which is defined to be roSe rt, the singular thing 
in which properties inhere, and to which predicates are at- 
tached, and SeuTepat ova-iai, genera or species which can be 
predicated of primary substances, and are therefore owia 
only in a secondary sense. Nevertheless, they too, after a 
certain fashion, signify the singular thing, roSe n {Categ., 
p. 3b 12, 13). It is this doctrine of irpmn) ovaia that has 
raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Cat&- 
gorioB. But the tenfold classification, which has also been 
captiously objected to, is given in an acknowledged writing 
of Aristotle's (see Topica, i. 9, p. 103b 20).^ At the same 
time it is at least remarkable that in two places where the 
enumeration seems intended to be complete (Met, p. 1017a 
25 ; An. Pos., i 22, p. 83a 21), only eight are mentioned, 
^eiv and Kiio-dai being omitted. In other passages^ six, 
five, four, and three are given, frequently with some addi- 
tion, such as Kai al aXXat KaTrjyopiai. It is also to be 
observed that, despite of this wavering, distinct intimations 
are given by Aristotle that he regarded his list as complete, 
and he uses phrases which would seem to indicate that 
the division had been exhaustively carried out. He admits 
certainly that some predicates which come under one cate- 
gory might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce 

' Against this passage even the cross-grained Prantl can raise no 
objection of any moment ; see Oes. der Logik, i. 206, n. 

* See Bonitz, Index Aristotelious, s.v., and Prantl, Oes. d. Log., 
i. 207. 
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all from one highest class, or to recognise any relation of 
subordination among the several classes. 

The full import of the categories will never be adequately 
reached from the point of view taken up in the Categorim, 
which bears all the marks of an early and preliminary 
study. For true understanding we must turn to the Meta- 
physics, where the doctrine is handled at large. The dis- 
cussion of Being in that work starts with a distinction that 
at once gives us a clue. To oi' is spoken of in. many ways ; 
of these four are classified — to Sv Kara o-u/ijSe/Sijicds, to hv 
<i>S aXijOe^, TO hv Swdfiei koX h/tpyeia, and to hv Kara ra 
axrjfjuiTa. tS>v Karrjyopimv. It is evident from this that the 
categories can be regarded neither as purely logical nor as 
purely metaphysical elements. They indicate the general 
forms or ways in which Being can be predicated ; they are 
determiaations of Being regarded as an object of thought, 
and consequently as matter of speech. It becomes apparent 
also why the analysis of the categories starts from the 
singular thing, for it is the primary form under which all 
that is becomes object of knowledge, and the other cate- 
gories modify or qualify this real individual Tlavra 8e ra 
yiyvofixva mo re Tivos yiyveroj, koI (Lk tivos koX ti. To Se 
ri A.ey(i) Kaff eKoa-rqv Kwr^yoplav yj yap roSe ij iroorov rj iroiov 
17 irou {Met., p. 1032a 13-15). . . . The categories, there- 
fore, are not logical forms but real predicates ; they are the 
general modes in which Being may be expressed. The 
definite thing, that which comes forward in the process 
from potentiality to fuU actuality, can only appear and be 
spoken of under forms of individuality, quality, quantity, 
and so on. The nine later categories aU denote entity in a 
certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of 
predicates, the framework into which predicates can be 

M 
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thrown. They are real determinations of Being — allgemeine 
Bestimmfheiten, as Hegel calls them. They are not summa 
genera of existences, still less are they to be explained as a 
classification of nameable things in general. The objections 
MiU has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, and would 
only have significance if the categories were really — what 
they are not — an exhaustive division of concrete existences. 
Grote's view {Aristotle, i. 108) that Aristotle drew up his 
list by examining various popular propositions, and throw- 
ing the different predicates into genera, " according as they 
stood in different logical relation to the subject," has no 
foundation. The relation of the predicate category to the 
subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation of real 
existence, and wants the essential marks of the preposi- 
tional form. The logical relations of to ov are provided for 
other\«se than by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the course of thought 
by which he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it 
seems hopeless to discover it. Trendelenburg in various 
essays has worked out the idea that the root of the matter 
is to be found in grammatical considerations, that the 
categories originated from investigations into grammatical 
functions, and that a correspondence will be found to 
obtain between categories and parts of speech. Thus, 
Substance corresponds to noun substantive. Quantity and 
Quality to the adjective. Eolation partly to the comparative 
degree and perhaps to the preposition. When and Where 
to the adverbs of time and place. Action to the active. 
Passion to the passive of the verb. Position {KoxrOai) to 
the intransitive verb, exuv to the peculiar Greek perfect. 
That there should be a very close correspondence between 
the categories and grammatical elements is by no means 
surprising; that the one were deduced from the other is 
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botli philosophically and historically improhable. Eefer- 
ence to the detailed criticisms of Trendelenburg by Eitter, 
Bonitz, and Zeller will be sufficient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point. 
Why should there be only ten categories ? and why should 
these be the ten? Kant and Hegel, it is well known, 
signalise as the great defect in the Aristotelian categories 
the want of a principle, and yet some of Aristotle's expres- 
sions would warrant the inference that he had a principle, 
and that he thought his arrangement exhaustive. The 
leading idea of all later attempts at reduction to unity of 
principle, the division into substance and accident, was 
undoubtedly not overlooked by Aristotle, and Brentano 
has collected with great diligence passages which indicate 
how the complete list might have been deduced from this 
primary distinction. His tabular arrangements (pp. .175, 
177) are particularly deserving of attention. The results, 
however, are hardly beyond the reach of doubt. 

There was no fundamental change in the doctrine of 
the categories from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, 
and only two proposed re-classifications are of such import- 
ance as to require notice. The Stoics adopted a fivefold 
arrangement of highest classes, yeviKunara. To ov or n, 
Being, or somewhat in general, was subdivided into mroKei' 
fkiva or subjects, ttoio. or qualities in general, which give 
definiteness to the blank subject, irtbs cx°''''''') modes which 
further determine the subject, and irpos ti irtos ex""'''''') 
definite relative modes. These categories are so related 
that each involves the existence of one higher than itself, 
thus there cannot be a irpo's n ttois exov which does not rest 
upon or imply a irus fxov, but ttojs c}(av is impossible with- 

^ Brentano, Bedeutvmg des Seienden nach Aristoteles, pp. 148- 
178. 
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out TToiov, which only exists in iiroKEt/ia'ov, a form or phase 

of TO ov.^ 

Plotinus, after a lengthy critique of Aristotle's categories, 
sets out a twofold list. To &, kii^o-is, ortitrts, ravTori/s, 
IrcpoTiys are the primitive categories (irpoJTa yei^) of the 
intelligible sphere. Ova-ia, wpos ri, iroia, irotrov, Kivrjcru are 
the categories of the sensible world. The return to the 
Platonic classification will not escape notice. 

Modern philosophy, neglecting altogether the dry and 
tasteless treatment of the Aristotelian doctrine by scholastic 
writers, gave a new, a wider, and deeper meaning to the 
categories. They now appear as ultimate or root notions, 
the metaphysical or thought elements, which give coherence 
and consistency to the material of knowledge, the necessary 
and universal relations which obtain among the particulars 
of experience. There was thus to some extent a return to 
Flatonismj but in reality, as might easily be shown, the 
new interpretation was, with due allowance for difference 
in point of view, in strict harmony with the true doctrine 
of Aristotle. The modern theory dates in particular from 
the time of Kant, yrho may be said to have reintroduced 
the term into philosophy. Naturally there are some an- 
ticipations in earlier thinkers. The Substance, Attribute, 
and Mode of Cartesianism can hardly be classed among the 
categories ; nor does Leibniz's chance suggestion of a five- 
fold arrangement into Substance, Quantity, Quality, Action 
and Passion, and Eelations, demand any particular notice. 
Locke, too, has a classification into Substances, Modes, and 
Eelations, but in it he has manifestly no intention of 
drawing up a table of categories. What in his system 

^ For detailed examination of the Stoic categories, see Prautl, Oes. 
d. Logih, i. 428, sqq.; Zeller, Ph. d. On., iii. 1, 82, sjg.; Trendelen- 
burg, Kateg., p. 217. 
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corresponds most nearly to the modern view of these 
elements is the division of kinds of real predication. In all 
judgments of knowledge we predicate either (1) Identity 
or Diversity, (2) Eolation, (3) Coexistence, or necessary 
connection, or (4) Eeal existence. From this the transition 
was easy to Hume's important classification of philosophical 
relations into those of Eesemhlance, Identity, Time and 
Place, Quantity or Number, Quality, Contrariety, Cause 
and Effect. 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the 
necessary relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the 
direction taken by modern thought, before it received its 
complete expression from Kant. 

The doctrine of the categories is the very kernel of the 
Kantian system, and, through it, of later German philo- 
sophy. To explain it fully would be to write the history 
of that philosophy. The categories are called by Kant 
root - notions of the understanding (Stammbegriffe des 
Verstandes), and are briefly the specific forms of the a 
pj-iori or formal element in rational cognition. It is this 
distinction of matter and form in knowledge that marks 
off the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrine. To Kant 
knowledge was only possible as the synthesis of the material 
or a posteriori with the formal or a priori. The material 
to which a priori forms of the understanding were applied 
was the sensuous content of the pure intuitions, time and 
space. This content could not be known by sense, but 
only by intellectual function. But the understanding in 
the process of knowledge makes use of the universal form 
of -synthesis, the judgment ; intellectual function is essen- 
tially of the nature of judgment or the reduction of a 
manifold to unity through a conception. The specific or 
type forms of such function will, therefore, be expressed in 
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judgments ; and a complete classification of the forms of 
judgments is the key by which one may hope to discover 
the system of categories. Such a list of judgments Kant 
thought he found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew 
up his well-known scheme of the twelve categories. These 
forms are the determinations of all objects of experience, 
for it is only through them that the manifold of sense can 
be reduced to the imity of consciousness, and thereby con- 
stituted experience. They are a priori conditions, sub- 
jective in one sense, but objective as being universal, 
necessary, and constitutive of experience. 

The table of logical judgments with corresponding cate- 
gories is as follows : — 

Judgments. Categories. 

Universal ... "j t f Unity. 

SS'..::: I Of Quantity [«y- 

Afemative ... ] n ( Reality. 

Srr :::::: 1 o^Q-i'*y iSSn. 

Categorical... "j ? Inherence and Subsistence 

jjj I (Substance and Accident). 

Hypothetical [of Relation { Causality and Dependence 

I (Uause and Jiiiect;. 

Disjunctive... j \ Community (Reciprocity). 

Problematical ) jy t Possibility and Impossibility. 

Assertoric ... > rtf m a vt- i Existence and Non-Existenoe. 

Apodictio ... ) ^ J-"-oaaut;y ^ j^ggessity and Contmgenoy. 

Kant, it is well known, criticises Aristotle severely for 
having drawn up his categories without a principle, and 
claims to have disclosed the only possible method by which 
an exhaustive classification might be obtained. What he 
criticised in Aristotle is brought against his own procedure 
by the later German thinkers, particularly Fichte and Hegel. 
And in point of fact it cannot be denied that Kant has 
allowed too much completeness to the ordinary logical dis- 
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tribution of propositions ; he has given no proof that in 
these forms are contained all species of synthesis, and in 
consequence he has failed to show that in the categories, or 
pure conceptions, are contained aU the modes of a priori 
synthesis. Further, his principle has so far the unity he 
claimed for it, the unity of a single function, but the 
specific forms in which such unity manifests itself are not 
themselves accounted for by this principle. Kant himself 
hints more than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categories, at an evolution from one 
single movement of thought, and in his Remarks on the 
Table of the Categories gave a pregnant hint as to the 
method to be employed. From any complete realisation 
of this suggestion Kant, however, was precluded by one 
portion of his^heory. The categories, although the neces- 
sary conditions under which alone an object of experience 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind's own activity ; 
they apply only to sensuous and consequently subjective 
material. Outside of and beyond them lies the thing-in- 
itself, the blankest and emptiest of abstractions, which yet 
to Kant represented the ultimately real. 

This subjectivism was a distinct hiatus in the Kantian 
system, and against it principally Fichte and Hegel directed 
criticism. It was manifest that at the root of the whole 
system of categories there lay the synthetising unity of self- 
consciousness, and it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed 
as giving the possibility of a more complete and rigorous 
deduction of the pure notions of the understanding. With- 
out the act of the Ego, whereby it is self-conscious, there 
could be no knowledge, and this primitive act or function 
must be, he saw, the position or affirmation of itself by the 
Ego. The first principle then must be that the Ego posits 
itself as the Ego, that the Ego = Ego, a principle which is un- 
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conditioned both in form and matter, and therefore capable 
of standing absolutely first, of being the frivx in a system. 
Metaphysically regarded this act of self-position yields the 
categories of Eeality. But, so far as matter is concerned, 
there cannot be affirmation without negation, omrm d£- 
terminatio est negatio. The determination of the Ego 
presupposes or involves the Non-Ego. The form of the 
proposition in which this second act takes to itself ex- 
pression, the Ego is not = Not-Ego, is unconditioned, not 
derivable from the first. It is the absolute antithesis to the 
primitive thesis. The category of Negation is the result of 
this second act. From these two propositions, involving 
absolutely opposed and mutually destructive elements, 
there results a third which reconciles both in a higher 
synthesis. The notion in this third is determination or 
limitation; the Ego and Non-Ego limit, and are opposed 
to, one another. From these three positions Fichte pro- 
ceeds to evolve the categories by a series of thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis. 

( In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as 
the origin for systematic development, Fichte has clearly 
taken a step in advance of, and yet in strict harmony with, 
the Kantian doctrine. For, after all that can be said as to 
the demonstrated character of formal logic, Kant's pro- 
cedure was empirical, and only after the list of categories 
had been drawn out, did he bring forward into prominence 
what gave them coherence and reality. The peculiar 
method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a consistent appli- 
cation of Kant's own Remark on the Table of the Categories. 
Fichte's doctrine, however, is open to some of the objections 
advanced against Kant. His method is too abstract and 
external, and wants the unity of a single principle. The 
first two of his fundamental propositions stand isolated 
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from one another, not to be resolved into a primitive unity. 
With him, too, the whole stands yet on the plane of 
subjectivity. He speaks, indeed, of the uruversal Ego as 
distinct from the empirical self - consciousness ; but the 
universal does not rise with him to concrete spirit. Never- 
theless the Wissenschaftslehre contains the only real ad- 
vance in the treatment of the categories from the time of 
Kant to that of Hegel.^ This, of course, does not imply 
that there were not certain elements in Schelling, par- 
ticularly in the Transcendental Idealism, that are of value 
in the transition to the later system ; but on the whole it is 
only in Hegel that the whole matter of the Kantian cate- 
gories has been assimilated and carried to a higher stage. 

The Hegelian philosophy, in brief, is a system of the 
categories; and, as it is not intended here to expound 
that philosophy, it is impossible to give more than a few 
general and quite external observations as to the Hegelian 
mode of viewing these elements of thought. With Kant, 
as has been seen, the categories were still subjective, not 
as being forms of the individual subject, but as having over 
against them the world of noumena to which they were 
inapplicable. Self - consciousness, which was, even with 
Kant, the nodibs or kernel whence the categories sprang, 
was nothing but a logical centre, — the reality was concealed. 

^ It does not seem necessary to do more than refer to the slight 
alterations made on Kant's Table of Categories by Herder (in the 
MetahriUk), by Maimon in the Prapadeutih zu emer neuen Theorie 
des Denhens), by Fries (in the Neue Kritik der Vermmft), or by 
Schopenhauer, who desired to reduce all the categories to one — that 
of Causality. We should require a new philosophical vocabulary 
even to translate the extraordinary compounds in which Bjrause 
expounds his theory of the categories. Notices of the changes intro- 
duced by Rosmini, and of Gioberti's remarkable theory, will be found 
in Ragnisco's work referred to below. 
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There was thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first 
step in the Hegelian system. The principle, if there is to 
be one, must be universally applicable, aU-oomprehensive. 
Self-consciousness is precisely the principle wanted j it is a 
unity, an identity, containing in itself a multiplicity. The 
universal in absolute self -consciousness is just pure think- 
ing, which in systematic evolution is the categories ; the 
particular is the natural or multiform, the external as such ; 
the concrete of both is spirit, or self-consciousness come to 
itself. The same law that obtains among the categories is 
found adequate to an explanation of the external thing 
which had so sadly troubled Kant. The categories them- 
selves are moments of the universal of thought, type forms, 
or definite aspects which thought assumes ; determinations, 
Bestimmimgen, as Hegel most frequently calls them. They 
evolve by the same law that was found to be the essence of 
ultimate reality — i.e., of self-consciousness. The complete 
system is pure thought, the Universal par excellence. 

After the Hegelian there can hardly be said to have 
been a philosophical treatment of the categories in Ger- 
many, which is not more or less a criticism of that system. 
It does not seem necessary to mention the unimportant 
modifications introduced by Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, or 
others belonging to the school. In the strongly-opposed 
philosophy of Herbart, the categories can hardly be said 
to hold a prominent place. They are, with him, the most 
general notions which are psychologically formed, and he 
classifies them as follows : (1) Thing, either as product of 
thought, or as given in experience ; (2) Property, either 
qualitative or quantitative ; (3) Eelation ; (4) The Negated. 
Along with these, he posits as categories of inner process — 
(1) Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3) Will, (i) Action. George,^ 

^ Lehrhuch der Metaphysih, 1844. 
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who in the main follows Schleiermacher, draws out a table 
of categories which shows, in some points, traces of Her- 
bartian influence. His arrangement by enneads, or series 
of nine, is fanciful, and wanting in inner principle. 

The most imposing recent attempt at a reconstruction of 
the categories is that of Trendelenburg. To him the first 
principle, or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 
real as external movement, and ideal as inner construction. 
The necessary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 
which are both subjective and objective. From this point 
onwards are developed the mathematical (point, line, &c.) 
and real (causality, substance, quantity, quality, &c.) cate- 
gories which appear as involved in the notion of motion. 
Matter cannot be regarded as a product of motion ; it is 
the condition of motion ; we must think something moved. 
All these categories, "under the presupposition of motion 
as the first energy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations; as also, under the presupposition of motion as 
the first energy of being, real and objective relations." i A 
serious diificulty presents itself in the next category, that 
of End (Zweek), which can easily be thought for inner 
activity, but can hardly be reconciled with real motion. 
Trendelenburg solves the diflSculty only empirically, by 
pointing to the insufficiency of the merely mechanical to 
account for the organic. The consideration of Modality 
effects the transition to the forms of logical thought. On 
the whole, Trendelenburg's unique fact of motion seems 
rather a blunder. There is much more involved than he is 
willing to allow, and motion per se is by no means adequate 
to self-consciousness. His theory has found little favour. 

Ulrici works out a system of the categories from a psy- 
chological or logical point of view. To him the funda- 
1 Logisehe Untersmhvmgen, i. 376-7. 
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mental fact of philosophy is the distinguishing activity 
(imterseheidende Thatigheit) of thought. Thought is only 
poasihle by distinction, difference. The fixed points in 
the relations of objects upon which this activity turns are 
the categories, which may be called the forms or laws of 
thoughts. They are the aspects of things, notions under 
which things must be brought, in order to become objects 
of thought. They are thus the most general predicates or 
heads of predicates. The categories cannot be completely 
gathered from experience, nor can they be evolved a priori; 
but, by attending to the general relations of thought and 
its purely indefinite matter, and examining what we must 
predicate in order to know being, we may attain to a satis- 
factory list. Such list is given in great detail in the 
System der Logik (1852), and in briefer, preciser form in 
the Compendium der Logik (2nd ed., 1872); it is in many 
points well deserving of attention. 

The definition of the categories by the able French 
logician Eenouvier, in some respects resembles that of 
Ulrici. To him the primitive fact is Eolation, of which all 
the categories are but forms. "The categories," he says, 
" are the primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the 
fundamental relations which determine its form and regulate 
its movements." His table and his criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest.^ 

The criticism of Kant's categories by Cousin and his 
own attempted classification are of no importance. Of 
more interest to us, though not of much more value, is the 
elaborate table drawn out by Sir W. Hamilton.^ The 
generalised category of the Conditioned has but little 

^ Esiais de Critique Oenerale, 2nd ed. ; la Logique, i. pp. 184, 
190, 207-225. 
' Discmsiont, p. 577. 
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meaning, and the subordinate categories evolve themselves 
by no principle, but are arranged after a formal and quite 
arbitrary manner. They are never brought into connection 
with thought itself, nor could they be shown to spring from 
its nature and relations. 

J. S. Mill has presented, " as a substitute for the abortive 
classification of Existences, termed the categories of Aris- 
totle," the following as an enumeration of all nameable 
things : (1) Feelings, or states of consciousness ; (2) The 
minds which experience these feelings ; (3) Bodies, or 
external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; (4) 
Successions and coexistences, likenesses and unlikenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness. ■"■ This classi- 
fication proceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, 
and is only presented here for the sake of completeness. 

Trendelenburg, Oeschichte der Kategorienlehre, 1846; 
Eagnisco, Storia critica delle Categorie, 2 vols. 1871. For 
Aristotle's doctrine the most important, in addition to 
Brandis, ZeUer, and the above, are Bonitz, Sitzungsber. d. 
hon. Akad. d. Wissen., Wien, 1853, pp. 591-645; Prantl, 
Ges. d. Logik, i. ; and Brentano, Bedeutung des Seienden 
nach Aristoteles, 1862. See also Schuppe, Die Kaiegorien 
des Aristoteles, 1866 ; Grote's Aristotle, i. ; and the trans- 
lations of the CategmoB by Maimon, 1794, and Heydenreich, 
1835. 

1 Logic, i. 83 ; cf. Bain, DedAjtctive Logic, App. C. 
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LOTZK S LOGIC 

The translation of the volumes in which Lotze, towards 
the close of his long career as thinker and teacher, began 
to arrange in systematic form the ripest fruits of his 
reflection, is a contribution of the highest value to English 
philosophical literature. The Logic and the Metaphysic~r- 
the untimely death of the author has deprived us of his 
work on Practical Philosophy — contain a treatment of 
the main speculative problems distinguished by acuteness, 
breadth of knowledge, critical caution, and profound sense 
of the deep importance of the questions discussed. The 
historical position of the author gives to these volumes a 
unique interest. For Lotze might fairly have been de- 
^ scribed as the one remaining link of connection between 
the great epoch of systematic speculation in Germany and 
the more recent age of detailed, scientific research. The 
character of his mind reflected his historical position. No 
thinker of any time has more thoroughly combined the 
speculative instinct of the constructive philosopher with 
the cautious, practical attitude of the trained scientific 
investigator. If it be the ideal of the philosopher to work 

' Mind, January 1885. — A critical notice of the English transla- 
tion of Lotze's Logic (Oxford, 1884). 
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into a harmonious conception those thoughts which are the 
deepestj'most far-reaching, most characteristic of his age, 
it would he hard to point to any one who has realised the 
ideal more thoroughly than Lotze. 

Lotze's very excellences as a thinker, however, have 
their consequent defects. His training had given him a 
profound distrust of constructive metaphysics, a distrust so 
strong as to be sometimes, if not unintelligent, at least 
unjust. Yet he is animated by the true speculative 
impulse, and through the panoply of his cautious reserve 
the reader of his earlier works could obtain partial glimpses 
of a comprehensive, well -knit metaphysical idea. The 
excessive caution of the writer rendered it hard to form 
any complete notion of his deepest views, and the several 
parts of his work had, therefore, aU the obscurity that 
belongs to the isolated fragments of an imperfectly known 
whole. Even in these latest volumes, in which the 
manner is more scholastic, more regularly expository than 
was Lotze's wont, something of the same obscurity is to be 
detected. The various assumptions, distinctions, views, 
through which the exposition proceeds, wait for justifica- 
tion from the completed whole ; even his metaphysic is 
not fairly before us, since we still want his treatment of the 
philosophy of religion. 

The close interdependence of the several parts of Lotze's 
work is certainly in no sense an objection to them. On 
the contrary, Lotze's writing has no more valuable lesson 
to give the student of philosophy than to teach him 
the impossibility of abstracting and isolating within its 
magic sphere. But the continuous feeling of interdepend- 
ence renders the exposition difficult, and in the Logic these 
difficulties seem to me of a very peculiar and instructive 
kind. 
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Before proceeding to give some account of what Lotze 
embodies under the old title of Logic, I may be allowed to 
express to the translators and editor of the volume the 
feelings of gratitude and respect for their labour which I 
feel assured all students of Logic in this country will share 
with me. The volume ought to do much for the study of 
Logic in England, and the translation, if not positively 
attractive as a piece of English, will at all events not repel 
or unduly baffle a reader. Lotze's style is never easy to 
reproduce ; it always has considerable force and eloquence, 
while in his latest work it is unusually compressed and full 
of meaning. An elegant version in English could not be 
forced within the bounds of the original, and the present 
translation, which, so far as I can judge, is extremely 
faithful and accurate, suffers only from the inevitable evil 
of Compression. The translators — for the task has been 
co-operative — have done their work with great ability, and 
the editor is to be congratulated on the wonderfully uniform 
style which the whole presents. I have not examined the 
whole translation minutely, but a selection of certain 
chapters yielded so small a number of weaknesses, and 
these of so unimportant a kind, as to confirm the general 
impression derived from inspection of the whole. The 
rendering of technical terms has also been very success- 
fully achieved, though due uniformity is not always main- 
tained. The rendering " conception and association " 
for "Fassung und Verkniipf ung " (p. 406) is somewhat 
misleading. 

The Logie, as the title specifically indicates, falls into 
three books or sections. The first of these. Pure Logic, 
or Thought, is a systematic exposition of the forms in which 
the logical activity of mind proceeds. The second, 
Applied Logic, or Investigation, is a much less systematic 
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treatment of the various ways in which the confused, 
entangled mass of concrete experience is brought into 
conformity to the ideal forms of logical connection. The 
third, Methodology, or Knowledge, is a free discussion of 
the fundamental problem which emerges from the exposi- 
tion of the logical activity of mind, the problem of the 
foundation of knowledge, of the relation between the 
forms of connection making up the logical ideal and the 
nature of the real to which experience points. In all three 
books the reader wiU find not merely much that will 
throw light upon logical difficulties, much that will suggest 
problems of a subtle and profound character, much that 
may correct hastily adopted theories, but also, to put it 
generally, a quantity of philosophic thinking so elevated in 
tone, so sagacious in procedure, as to afford mental exercise 
of the most improving kind. There is no logician who will 
not learn much from Lotze's work. On the multitude of 
interesting detailed questions that appear throughout the 
volume I do not propose to say anything, and in particular, 
I must here omit all that concerns the treatment of the 
commonly called Inductive Logic in the Second Book. 
The general point of view from which the methods of 
research are regarded seems to me most excellent ; indeed, 
the only point from which they can be consistently and 
with profit regarded. And I merely caU attention to the 
weighty and weU-expressed note in which Lotze gives his 
opinion on the logical calculus. "With regard to the whole 
Second Book, however, one must take the advice Lotze 
offers in his preface, " to regard it as an open market, 
where the reader may simply pass by the goods he does 
not want." It is more critical than systematic, and the 
treatment strengthens the opinion, which one might defend 
on general ground^, that the methods of scientific investiga- 

N 
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tion and proof are not capable of being thrown into a 
rigidly coherent and logical form. 

The main interest of the work is to he found in the 
general idea of the logical activity of thought which 
inspires the whole, and out of which the characteristics of 
the familiar logical forms are developed. It is by no 
means easy to give a complete account of this general idea, 
and Lotze has himself preferred to allow its features to 
become apparent in and through the details of the exposi- 
tion. He deliberately declines to formulate his view as an 
introduction, either in the way of describing and assigning 
its exact position to the logical act or in the equivalent 
way of discussing the place Logic is to hold in a systematic 
scheme of philosophy. It is of service for the reader of 
the present work to consult the earlier treatment of Logic 
which the author put forward under the more immediate 
influence of the philosophical tendencies of the last genera- 
tion, and which in essentials is reproduced in the first book 
of his later treatise. In the introduction to the small but 
richly suggestive Logic of 1843, Lotze discussed two main 
conceptions of Logic, those of Herbart and Hegel, by 
comparison with which he was enabled to define the two 
main features of his own doctrine, features which reappear, 
though less explicitly put forward, in the later work. On 
the one hand, while sharing with Herbart the view that 
the logical forms are to be assigned to the activity of 
thought, an activity of one specific mode of mental exist- 
ence, he dissents from the conclusion which Herbart drew, 
that th§se logical forms had no validity or significance other 
than that which belonged to them as specially complicated 
' expressions of the psychological mechanism. From psy- 
chology, from the patural history of the mental life, no light, 
he held, could be thrown on that which is the very essence 
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of the activity of thought. The same dissent led him to 
reject the purely formal functions which by Herbart were 
assigned to the logical connections of ideas. It would do 
injustice to the meaning of the notion, the judgment, the 
syllogism, if these were regarded simply as ways in which ' '->^^ 
consistent ideas were put together, or inconsistent ideas 
held asunder. When we reflect over the real content of 
the several acts of conceiving, judging, reasoning, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that their significance is not 
exhausted by the mere statement of the mechanical ^ 
conditions under which psychical facts combine or oppose 1"^ 
one another. The unique objecti^ reference which is ^ ^}'' 
essential to thought is not explicable in the te;^s ap 
propriate to the natural history of ideas. >9i,^ )' ' 1'" '^ '; 

On the other hand, Lotze as strongly dissented from the 
Hegelian conception of Logic, in which it appeared to him 
an arbitrary and indefensible identification of thought and 
reality was the mother-error. Thinking and reality are in 
essence distinct; however close may be their relations to 
one another, and however the two may stand as parts of 
the sum total of being, they are not rashly and as a first 
step to be identified. The conception of a Logic which 
should be at once an exhibition of the ways in which 
thought proceeds and of the essential forms of reality Ca 
seemed to him confused and misleading. Thought after "^ jJ 
all is r econstructive in character ; as he puts it in his later 
work, "the human mind does not stand at the centre of i 
things but has a modest position somewhere in the extreme | 
ramifications of reality." The formation of knowledge is a 
gradual process, and it would be absurd to suppose that 
there is even a precise correspondence, much less a sub- 
stantial identity, between the tentative effects of thinking 
and the modes of real existence. 
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As in contrast to these opposed conceptions of Logic, 
Lotze contemplates the middle course which at once 
recognises the essentially subjective or formal character 
of the activity of thought, and at the same time gives 
full justice to the claim, which thought at all events makes 
for itself, to be in close relation with reality. " Logic is 
certainly formal in the sense that it is a theory of the 
operations of thinking through which the subject works its 
thought into knowledge ; it is as certainly not formal in 
the sense that these forms of thought are mere psychical 
facts standing in no express relation to the problem of 
knowing the real. Logic is certainly not real, in the sense 
that its forms are elements of the essence of things, but it 
is real, in so far as these forms depend on elements of the 
essence of things, in that there lie in the nature of things 
motives which constrain the thinking spirit to take in the 
movement of its own thought exactly those forms of 
apprehending and conjoining objective fact" (Logih, 1843, 
p. 13). In the introduction to the present work, a 
shorter course is taken to define provisionally the scope of 
Logic, and the needful explanations appear only in the 
course of the detailed expositions. Thought as a specific 
function of the thinking spirit, operating on the material 
supplied in and through the mere mechanism of the soul, is 
taken to be a means to knowing. As means or instrument, 
it unites characteristics of its own and of that which 
stands as its correlate, the real to be known. It needs 
hardly to be said that even a provisional statement, the 
import of which is so grave, demands the most careful 
scrutiny. In terms it reads like much that one has been 
accustomed to meet in the ordinary text-books ; the signifi- 
cance which Lotze attaches to it can only be understood 
when the whole of his work is taken into account, and it 
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is possible that a critic, with the utmost desire to be fair, 
may do injustice to a proposition so many-sided and subtle. 
The earlier Logic was rather more open' in its explana- 
tions. We read there that thought has its own specific 
nature, and therefore its forms have a character distinguish- 
ing them from the real which under any supposition is 
contrasted with thought. At the same time, these forms 
of thought, the acts of thinking, have a colouring due to 
the nature of the real or to something which is even more 
closely connected with the real than thought itself. This 
something is more closely defined as the metaphysical 
categories, the ultimate assumptions {Voraussetwrngen is the 
term used) tyhich reason finds itself compelled to make in 
regard to the real. Thus thought holds a peculiar and 
intermediate position. On the one hand, it is opposed to, 
and distinct from, the mere sequence and combinations of 
psychical experience, which the natural laws of mind bring 
forward ; in each of its acts and forms there may be traced 
the special feature of critical reference to a ground or 
determining condition ; and the succession of logical acts 
may be regarded as a series of steps through which the 
critical activity of thought proceeds in the attempt to 
arrange the whole material of experience as a coherent, 
determined reconstruction of reality. On the other hand, 
the forms of thought are not identical with the fundamental 
assumptions of reason in respect to the nature of the real ; 
they are but ways in which the psychical experience, the 
Vorstellungen of the thinking spirit, is brought into con- 
formity with these assumptions (Logik, 1843, pp. 18, 23). 

The later work is less explicit in its introductory state- 
ments, but its procedure manifestly turns upon the same 
considerations. There is implied throughout, and more 
fully defined in the detailed discussion, a comprehensive 
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conception in which no opposition of the real and the 
^ spiritual experience of the individual is involved. Thought, 
as belonging specifically to the individual thinking spirit, 
may, indeed must, stand in such relationj with the real as 
follow necessarily from their conjoint existence in the 
sum total of being. But its nature generally, and the 
characteristics of its particular forms, exhibit, when scru- 
tinised, clear marks of the fundamental difference that 
obtains between them. The world of thought is the 
■'changeless, dateless realm of ideas, in which is no becoming, 
no development, no existence as fact. Ideas have validity, 
but not factual reality. They are true, but not existent. 
And though the animating principle of thought is, in 
the later work, expressed more cautiously, as the act of 
" adding to the reproduction or severance of a connection in 
ideas the accessory notion of a ground for their coherence 
or non-coherence," yet the exposition of the successive 

' stages through which the principle finds realisation is 
dominated by the reference to metaphysical assumptions 
regarding the real. Much of the later work, the Third 
Book in particular, is but a free, semi-historical defence of 
the peculiar position assigned to thought. 

Without oJTering for the present any criticism on the 
ultimate view which is involved in Lotze's method of 
regarding Logic, I would point out that Lotze finds 
himself in some difi5culty when the question arises how 
the forms of this logical activity are to be discovered. 
It is by the notion of ground, applied to the conception of 
the contents of perceptive and representative experience, . 
that is to say, by a rather easy psychological reflection, 
that he helps himself along, and makes the first all- 
important step. The mere notion of a ground for the 

' combination or severance of ideas that may have come 
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about mechanically througli the natural laws of mind, 
implies the consciousness of a distinction between the 
simply subjective play of thought and the content of those 
thoughts which seem to enjoy a peculiar species of objective 
Beiag. No question with regard to validity or truth can 
possibly arise until the psychological data have undergone 
the remarkable process to which Lotze, following earlier 
thinkers, gives the name of Objectification. The object, be 
it remarked, and Lotze is careful to remark, is not to be 
simply identified with the real ; it is for thought, in 
thought, and by thought. More closely examined, it will 
be seen that the act of objectifying is at once an act of 
positing, i.e., setting a content before one, distinguishing 
and comparing. The characters of the posited content, the 
distinctive marks by which one object is opposed to 
another, the possibility of comparing, are given, not made 
by thought. In particular, Lotze thinks, it is a merely 
fortunate fact, that the world of ' cognisable stuff affords 
means of comparing and universalising. That things 
should present themselves as comparable in degree, number, 
and extensive quantity, is no necessity of reason, but a fact 
which thought has thankfully to accept, and without which 
its most complex acts would be deprived of their essential 
basis. These elementary processes, through which per- 
ceptive and reproductive experience receives form as 
knowable matter, have left traces of themselves in the 
fundamental types of grammatical forms ; but they are to be 
viewed as preceding the specifically logical acts, as pre- 
requisites for the critical activity of thought rather than as 
forming part of it. The main types of the logical act 
Lotze takes without further discussion, Concept, judgment, ("t 
and syllogism are ways in which the problem thought sets 
before itself, that of reducing experience to a systematic. 
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whole in which each comhination or separation shall have 
its ground, is gradually solved. The activity of thought, 
which finds successively expression in the form of concept, 
judgment, syllogism, is a higher development of the same 
function through which the idea of an objective order 
became possible, and in its development presupposes and 
rests upon the results of that function. Logical thought, 
in fact, is to be regarded as a continuous criticism of the 
crudely formed experience in which ideas of individual 
facts and vague general representations of similarities are 
already given, a criticism animated by the single principle 
/ that for the conjunction or severance of facts in presentation 
I adequate grounds can and must be disclosed. The concept, ^ 
) the judgment, the syllogism are modes in which coherence o^ / 
as opposed to mere conjunction of fact is represented. ,5\. 
That it should be possible to obtain a coherent representa- ,// 
tion is a fortunate accident, depending on an arrangement \, "■> 
of the real contents of experience which is not itself a 
necessary truth ; for it is quite conceivable that, even to 
a spirit animated by the principle of logical connection, 
experience should offer a dislocated mass of isolated facts 
which would allow no exercise to its logical function. The 
same general consideration lends strength to the conclusion, 
for which other grounds may be adduced, that the forms of 
logical coherence are not to be rashly viewed as in them- 
selves modes of connection of the real. The relations of 
universal and particular, of condition and consequence, 
have no existence as facts. They are valid forms of thought, 
and have a content of their own, but they have not 
existence as things or even as reciprocal modes of things. 
What their content is Lotze allows to appear only in the 
course of the exposition which traces their development; 
and he leaves much more obscure in the later treatise than 
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in the earlier Logik the answer which might he offered to 
the question, What determines the varieties of content? 
For it is not immediately apparent why the merely formal 
demand for coherence should ohtain practical satisfaction 
in the way of concept, judgment, syllogism, or rather in the 
assumed relations of which these are the subjective modes 
of realisation. In the ea,rlier Logik the reference to the 
ultimate metaphysical assumptions supplied a partial key 
to the difficulty : the concept there appeared as the mode» 
of apprehending the logical substance ; judgment as the 
way in which the relations of universal and particular, of 
determining rule and determined instance, of conditions 
and consequences, relations implicit in the content, were 
subjectively expressed; and syllogism as the mode of 
representing the systematic whole in which universal and 
particular, ground and consequence, rule and case are the 
isolated, abstract parts. In the later work, the scrutiny of 
the logical forms proceeds with greater freedom, and though 
it follows the same path, it makes less distinct reference to 
the underlying metaphysical question. 

The essence of the Concept Lotze finds in the peculiar 
thought which accompanies the presented or represented 
features, whether mere singulars of perception or generalities 
formed by the unconscious operation of the discursive 
activity, the thought of the determining rule or basis. In 
the process of conceiving, the object, whether a genus or 
an iadividual, is viewed as containing in its content the 
determining rule from which follows the combination of 
marks making it up. This rule or logical basis is a 
higher universal than the mere generic image, and it is not 
formed by the mere omission of marks, which the ordinary 
logic takes to be the mode of formation of notiona Nor 
is the relation of rule to determined particulars exhaustively 
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given in that of whole and parts ; there fall therefore to 
be rejected, as but clumsy adumbrations of the truth, many 
of the " properties of notions " with which formal logic has 
delighted itself. 

The concept, however, is an imperfect expression of the 
logical activity. It is itself but a transitory fonn, midway 
between the immediate, confused, and incoherent knowledge 
of the object which is appropriate to perception and the 
completed cognition in which all that enters into the object 
would have its value, position, and relations adequately 
determined. Moreover, it simply places the determining 
rule alongside the specific features, whether constant or 
variable, of the objects conceived, and leaves it undecided 
how, precisely, we are to understand the relation of the 
universal to its particulars, of the logical substance to its 
accidents. A more definite attempt to express the nature 
of the thought-relation between the opposed elements is 
found in the Judgment. The essential factor in the 
judgment, the copula, has no other function than to convey 
the notion which we form of the relation whichj|binds the 
material contents of experience into conceivable coherent 
form. 

The instructive survey of the forms of judgment, 
occupying the two chapters of Lotze's First Book, raises 
many points of interest to the logician, but it is the less 
necessary to dwell on them since the theory has already 
been brought before the English reader, partly in Mr 
Bosanquet's "Logic as the Science of Knowledge," in 
Essays in Philosophical Gritieism, partly in Mr F. H. 
Bradley's Pruiciples of Logic. The main object of the 
survey is to determine the value of the form of judgment 
as a mode of expressing thought - relation among the 
contents of ideas {i.e., of psychologically given experience). 
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It is a kind of criticism but little familiar to logicians ; 
Hegel only, to whom Lotze owes here and throughout 
much more than he is disposed to acknowledge, has 
subjected the form of judgment to a similar analysis. 
Lotze himself is probably much influenced in his grouping 
of the modes of judgment by the general consideration of 
the successive grades of knowledge, from its crude in- 
determinate beginnings to the ideal goal of completed 
systematic insight; and this consideration supplies a 
serviceable key to the distribution adopted. The im- 
personal judgment, the simplest form, while bearing on its 
surface the mark of the distinction into subject and predi- 
cate, which is at once the essence and the perplexity of 
the judgment, yet leaves the subject entirely undetermined, 
and so throws little or no light on the kind of relation 
which in judgment as such is contemplated as uniting 
subject and predicate. The ordinary categorical judgment, 
asserting that the subject is the predicate, finds itself at | 
once met and baffled by the question, How can one 
determined and distinct content of thought 6e another? 
Eeferences to the relation of substance and accident, thing 
and property, do but throw the difficulty forward and 
convert the simply assertive judgment into a more complex 
form. In his criticism of the categorical judgment Lotze 
trSees the perplexity mainly to the contradiction between 
the form of judging and the law of identity ; for while the 
one asserts that S (which is a determinate content) is P 
(another determinate content), thought, proceeding under 
the law of identity, refuses to contemplate an S which is 
anything but S, a P which is anything but P. It does 
not seem to me that the criticism is at all furthered by the 
appeal to this so-called law of thought ; for the solution of 
the difficulty is to be found, and is found by Lotze, in 
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showing that the abstract conception of identity has no 
real application to the case in question. A thought which 
could proceed by affirming only identity of content is no 
thought at all. It would have been better simply to insist 
on the patent fact that the merely assertive judgment, the 
qualitative or positive judgment, fails to express what it 
proposes to express, fails to show how a unity is possible 
between the diverse logical marks of its two factors, the 
subject and the predicate. That the universal is in some 
way the particular, and vice versd, that the individual is 
only a determinate, fully known fact when more than an 
isolated unit, — all this is implicit in the mere assertion 
Contained in the simple, qualitative judgment ; but the form 
of the judgment is wholly inadequate to the thought which 
is implied in it. Lotze, however, constantly tends to view 
the world of thought, of ideas, as that in which the bare, 
abstract rule of identity is the all-supreme law, and finds 
in this a peculiarity of thought which effectively dis- 
tinguishes it from reality. 

Escape from the perplexity of the categorical judgment 

Lotze finds, first, in the transformation which the assertion 

undergoes when it is quantitatively determined as expressing 

of all, or some of the subject, the previous predicate. Even 

here, however, as he insists, the logical form is unequal to 

the task thought has imposed on it. We find ourselves 

either in the position of reasserting a blank identity, or 

reduced to a repetition of the impersonal existential judg- 

\ ment. It is only in the hypothetical judgment, which, by 

\ its very form, denies the supreme validity of the abstract 

^rule A = A, that the logical form of thinking finds for 

itself a means of expressing a relation of diflferences that is 

at once a unity for thought, and yet not a blaflk identity. 

The law of sufficient reason thus stands alongside of and 
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supplementary to the law of identity ; yet Lotze, trae to 
his preconception of tlie nature of thought, will have it 
that the superior and fruitful principle is of but inferior 
validity, that it is no necessity but a fortunate fact, an 
assumption "the truth of which is guaranteed by the 
concentrated impression of all experience." One hardly 
knows what to make of this, or how to understand the 
curious property of thought, which, subject in its own 
nature to an absolute law of a most stringent, but perfectly 
worthless character, shall yet make an assumption violating 
its own law and delightedly find that the thinkable world 
conforms thereto. It is a specimen of Lotze's excessive 
caution, and perhaps the consequences that would seem to 
follow from it might be invalidated by some portion of his 
metaphysical theory of the real. I note it here as bearing 
on the general view which animates much of the author's 
polemic against other philosophies. 

The final, most developed group of forms of judgment 
appears as supplying a much - needed addition to the 
hypothetical. In the latter, there appeared, in the only 
way which could satisfy thought, the principle that the 
individual is determined by the universal. The individual 
■is not the universal, but it is individual only through 
conditions or grounds, the interconnection of which is itself 
represented only by a universal proposition. This inter- 
connection justifies and explains the quantitative determina- 
tion which appears in the general (or, as we might call it, 
abstract) judgment, in which the predicate P is asserted of 
S, i.e., of any individual S, because this participates in the 
general characters of S from which follow as consequence 
the predicate P. And since it is not P vaguely or gener- 
ally that follows a vague, indeterminate S, but a particular 
modification P^, Pg, or Pg which follows a modification of 
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S — Sj, Sg, or Sg — the general judgment finds its comple- 
ment in the disjunctive. The disjunctive judgment, 
again, while the completest form in which, by judgment, 
the unity of subject and predicate can be expressed, has 
its mark of imperfection in the undetermined choice of 
alternatives which it offers. It shadows forth the union in 
thought of subject and predicate; but as it at the same 
;ime, while explicitly pointing to a systematic inter- 
connection as the basis of such union, does not contain 
the interconnection, it finds its supplement in the Syllogism, 
the mode of thought in which the interconnections of the 
conditions with that which they bring into a unity of 
thought is formally expressed. 

The serial arrangement of judgments finds its counter- 
part in the distribution of syllogistic forms; but here the 
material for discussion is too rich to allow of any thorough 
examination. It is good that attention should be drawn, 
as Lotze's chapter cannot fail to draw it, to the precise 
character of the forms of inference familiar to ordinary 
logic as the categorical, inductive, and analogical syllogisms, 
and to the inadequacy of these to discharge all the work 
which thought has to perform in framing a logically 
coherent conception of experience. The more complex 
forms, the quantitative and the classificatory, present 
problems of a special character; and on the whole oneV 
feeling sometimes is that Lotze's method of transition is 
arbitrary and artificial. One misses the stringency of a 
connecting idea from which these varieties would follow, 
and though one thankfully accepts what Lotze frankly 
offers regarding the ideal type of completed, systematic 
cognition, it is not easy to understand its full drift or to 
perceive its bearing on other portions of his exposition. 
Without discussing these points, I proceed to notice the 
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general problem which underlies the whole work, and 
which is formally though unsystematically discussed in 
the Third Book, the problem of the relation between the 
structure of thought and the nature of reality. 

Lotze has chosen to develop his views in a semi-historical 
fashion, criticising various conceptions of value that have 
come forward in the history of speculation, and defining 
his position in reference to the aspects of the whole problem 
so presented. The problem itself may be variously defined 
as an inquiry into the worth for reality of the forms of 
thought, or as an investigation of the nature and grounds 
of certainty in knowledge. The discussion of Scepticism 
yields two important results, on one of which at least there 
can be little misunderstanding. That the sceptical view of 
knowledge implies the principle that reason is capable of 
attaining truth, criticising its own procedure and determin- 
ing the worth of grounds, is an argument not less strong 
because it is familiar and direct. But the radical notion of 
scepticism, that knowledge, by its very nature as a mediating 
process, as a connecting link between reality and the 
thinking spirit, is for ever incapable of attaining to a 
perfect cognisance of th« real, is subtle and many-sided, 
requiring no small care in handling, if any result of value 
is to follow. Lotze, so to speak, turns the flank of the 
sceptical doctrine, by insisting that, after all, knowledge 
can be nothing but a mediating process, can be nothing 
but the systematising of what is given in the experience 
of the thinking spirit, and therefore that any question 
regarding the truth of knowledge must be expressed and 
discussed in terms that are appropriate to the matter in 
hand. The abstract nature of things, which presents itself 
as an element in the sceptical reasoning, is after all a 
conception, the notion of what the order of thiogs must be ; 
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and the problems which scepticism had formulated in an 
unintelligible and unanswerable fashion must be restated. 
It must be asked, what are the characteristics of assured 
and certain cognition within that world of knowledge in 
which only the venue lies 1 One form of answer, a signifi- 
cant and far-reaching thought, Lotze finds in the Platonic 
theory of a world of Ideas ; and the discussion enables him 
to advance a further position of his own doctrine. The 
Ideal world may be the home of certain and consistent 
contents of thought; but the mode of existence of these 
thoughts, it must be definitely recognised, is not that of 
real being as things, or even of occurrence as events. They 
have validity, but not factual existence. "Within themselves 
they may form a concatenated system, from point to point 
of which the thinking mind may proceed with the certainty 
of insight ; but Plato could not explain, nor does it seem 
within the scope of the theory to explain, the kind of 
relation which must be thought between the realm of the 
eternally valid ideal contents and the reality of things. 
Even if we allow that in the Ideas is to be found a system 
of interconnected parts, the Platonic teaching afibrded no 
answer to the deeper question. What are the ultimate 
elements or principles, and how are they related to the 
dependent portions of the system t The attempt to answer 
this new problem Lotze takes to be the gist of the opposed 
doctrines of modem philosophy in respect to the origin of 
knowledge, the a priori and the empirical. His criticism 
rests upon a general assumption or metaphysical principle 
applied to the special case of interaction between the reality 
of things and the thinking mind (§§ 325ff.). The result of 
action on the mind is invariably conditioned by the nature 
of mind itself, and only in the special forms in which that 
nature expresses itself can the result make its appearance. 
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Experience, therefore, must always exhibit an a priori 
side, and only in experience can the a pi-iori truths, the 
formulations of what is the essence of the thinking mind 
in its contributory function, be discovered. The necessity 
and universality, the self - evidence, characterising these 
truths, cannot be exhibited as resulting from isolated 
psychological events ; nor is it by the psychological method 
that insight into the peculiarity of knowing can be obtained. 
Throughout these discussions there has been quietly 
growing in strength the doctrine that the formed product, 
knowledge, depending as it does on the peculiar nature of 
the thinking spirit, has a special mode of existence, and 
that its modes, though doubtless corresponding to elements 
in "the reality of things, are not themselves to be taken as 
forms of the real. In the fourth chapter this doctrine 
receives explicit statement and ample illustration. The 
reality which appears in the formed content of thought is 
"wholly dissimilar to existence and can only consist in 
what we have called Validity or in being predicable of the 
Existent." Nay, even the content apprehended in know-" 
ledge has the peculiar timeless and changeless mode of 
being expressed in the Platonic Idea. It is indifferentt 
both to the subjective movement of thought and to the 
changes of the empirically presented world of perception in 
which the real seems to be directly given. In this last 
clause is found the final problem for Lotite's view of 
thinking. How can we represent any relation between 
the world of thought-contents (about which we can make 
only one assertion as necessary for thought itself, viz., that 
each thought-content is itself and no other) and the changing 
stream of perceptive experience ? Having brought the 
separations of knowledge to their ultimate form, how are 
we to understand the junction which appears to take 
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place ? The answer which Lotze makes depends to a large 
extent on the manner in which the separations have heen 
expressed, but it is fairly given in the three positions 
signalised by him. First, any assertion within the sphere 
of knowledge regarding real existence is hypothetical. 
Secondly, we must assume that the empirical, perceptive 
world has law iji itself. Thirdly, we may obtain, by a 
scrutiny of perceptive experience itself, certain directly 
given synthetical truths, on the basis of which thought, 
discursively proceeding by its own formal rules, may 
confidently hope to erect a structure of knowledge that 
shall not only be consistent but in harmony with the laws 
of fact. On the first and second of these positions I offer 
no remark ; they are simple statements in appearance, but 
in reality conceal a whole philosophy. The third is the 
most interesting, for it brings to the front the question 
which throughout the Logic has been in the background : 
To what extent has Lotze succeeded in justifying his 
restriction of the functions of thought to the discursive, 
mediating act of passing from premisses to conclusion? 

On this limitation depends the worth of his separation 
between logical and metaphysical relations, and the validity 
of his general view of the logical forms. Thought has 
been placed in opposition to the real, as antithetical to, 
though corresponding in some way vnth, it ; in the move- 
ment of thinking the apprehended content has inevitably 
found expression in the forms of concept, judgment, 
syllogism ; yet these forms, it is insisted, are in no way 
relations of the real. Now we find Lotze introducing a 
new distinction, from which would follow a far more 
serious restriction of the function of thought, a much more 
limited notion of the significance of the logical forms. 
Dealing with knowledge, he reinstates the Kantian doc- 
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trine of synthetical a priori judgments, assigns these, 
however, in a thoroughly un-Kantian fashion to a perception 
which does not contain the element of thought, and regards 
them as self-evident, intuitively grasped data, from which . 
the discursive, elaborative activity of thought may proceed 
in the construction of a knowledge that adequately rep- 
resents the real. One would raise little or no objection to 
what is said regarding the self-evidence of these data, and 
the necessity in the long run of resting knowledge on self- 
evidencing judgments; there is here, doubtless, one of 
those fruitless problems of philosophy which owe their 
origin and interest to the enormous difficulties of stating 
simple facts. But one cannot avoid asking. What, then, in 
their nature, are these primitive datal Are thej jitdgments, 
apprehensions of a connection in real fact, which by inherent 
light approve themselves as being connections in fact and 
not merely subjective modes of apprehending 1 Only the 
affirmative answer can be yielded by Lotze, though, as was 
said, he prefers to disguise the answer by using the term 
" perception." If then we insist that thought has only to 
deal in the fashion of elaboration with such formed products, 
we must recognise that, in so using the term " thought," we 
refer not to that which is responsible for the specifically 
logical forms of concept, judgment, and syllogism, but to 
the mode in which thinking as a phase of the concrete 
psychical life of the individual mind is carried out. We 
can no longer maintain that to thought are assignable the 
fundamental arrangements that make up the essence of 
concept or judgment ; by thought can only be meant the 
special exercise of dealing with material already formed, in 
the modes which we have called the forms of judgment 
and concept. That there may be such a discursive^exercise 
may pass without further question ; the restriction of the 
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word " thought " to it has no justification, and it excludes 
us from regarding the logical forms as in any way expressing 
the essence of thought. ■ 

It is not from one portion only of Lotze's exposition that 
one would reach the same result. Looking back on his 
account of the procedure of thought, we find that he starts 
his survey of the logical activity with the presupposition 
that material for thought has already received a special 
handling, has already been formed into definite objects, 
with distinguishable and comparable marks ; and, moreover, 
in the history of the logical activity, the somewhat vague 
notion of grormd has been made to play a very remarkable 
part. For under its cover there have been quietly introduced 
into the contents of thought, of the concept, e.g., the all- 
important features, aspects, of determining and determined, 
of essence and appearance, of law and modifying circum- 
stance. If one asks, — What, then, are these aspects of the 
objective content conceived (apprehended in form of a 
concept) ? Are they thoughts ? — no explicit answer is 
given. Lotze has been consistent in holding that under- 
neath the logical operation of thought, in the wider sense in 
which he used that term, there have always lain the 
metaphysical assumptions ; but he has never fairly faced 
the question whether these are not in their essence thoughts. 
The difficulty of accommodating the logical activity to 
these ultimate determinations of objective reality becomes 
still greater when his narrower conception of thought, as 
a merely elaborative, mediating process, is to the front. 
For then one may fairly ask: If knowledge, the whole 
structure that is due to the operation of discursive thinking, 
be based on immediate data, which are in form judgments, 
but which cannot be exhausted by the one law of discursive 
thought ; if the procedure of thought involve throughout 
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determinations that are not traceable to the activity by 
■which notions, judgments, and syllogisms as modes of 
elaborating come about ; if, finally, the ideal which thought 
involves cannot be expressed as the reduction of experience 
to an analytical whole, — is it not entirely without justifica- 
tion to identify the discursive activity with thought ? Are 
not the accompanying features of this discursive process the 
genuine characteristics that make up the essence of thought ? 
and is not the discursive process itself but a phase of the 
concrete life of spirit, the analytical effort of understanding ? 
It is the opposition between the apparently timeless and 
changeless content of thought, and the changing, temporally 
modified content of perceived reality that weighs most with 
Lotze and causes him to distinguish so sharply Logic from 
Metaphysic ; yet without diminishing the opposition, one 
may well doubt the interpretation he has given of it and 
the conclusion he draws from it. Were one to allow to the 
fullest extent that the essential aspects of the real, those 
by which it is intelligible for us, are in their nature 
'^thoughts," and that " thought " is but another name for 
the system of such thoughts, one would stiU recognise that, 
when thought is taken in abstraction from the concrete 
reality of thinking mind and external reality, it presents 
the timeless and changeless chsiracter of the Platonic Idea. 
But such result is due to the abstraction that has been 
made ; it is we who make the opposition, not the nature of 
things ; and the characteristic of the realm of ideas attaches 
to it not as an entity in itself, existing in isolation from 
the real, but as an abstractum with no independent, factual 
existence, not even existence of a kind different from that 
of the real. The world of thought peY se is truly a " king- 
dom of shadows " when we compare it with the full reality 
of concrete existence, but not on this account should we 
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suppose that thought is somehow divorced from things and 
has but a formal function in their regard. The perplexities 
to -which such a supposition leads take ample vengeance 
for the error of mistaking a distinction in thought for a 
distinction of thought from things. 

The minor oppositions which prey upon Lotze seem to 
connect themselves with the same fundamental consider- 
ation. The life of the individual subject contains no 
perfect picture of the world of being; that there should 
be much in it which but imperfectly represents the 
real relations of things — that the human mind should 
pursue many a devious path and be liable to varied error — 
is hardly surprising ; and one need not on that account 
suppose an original and impassable separation between 
reality and knowledge. The consideration of the ways in 
which our thinking attains to knowledge, of the methods 
by which crude imperfect experience is transformed, belongs 
to Psychology rather than to Logic. In sum, what Lotze 
has marked off as Logic seems to be no independent 
doctrine, but in part the fragment of a larger whole, 
the treatment of thought, which is Metaphysic, in part 
belonging to the history of the development of knowledge 
in the individual mind, which is Psychology. That Lotze 
uses Psychology in a narrower sense, that he tends to 
contrast the psychical mechanism with thought, may be 
regarded as an expression of the deep-seated disinclination 
he throughout manifested to contemplate a constructive, 
systematic philosophy. Justification for the view can be 
found only in his final metaphysical conception, which, at 
all events in large part, is accessible in the Metaphysic. 
In a subsequent notice of that work, I propose to consider 
farther the bearings of his general philosophical position on 
his treatment, of Logic. 
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In the Metaphysic Lotze sums up, with ample historical 
and critical detail, views which ia many other forms he 
had abeady laid before the world. If, however, it is to be 
said that the work contains little absolutely new to the 
readers of his earlier philosophic productions, it is to be 
added that only in it is there given the fulness of state- 
ment required to make a speculative thought intelligible, 
and that in this, his latest e£fort, Lotze's remarkable 
powers of subtle expression, wide knowledge of the mani- 
fold issues raised at every step in speculative construction, 
and keen sense of the bearings of metaphysical thought on 
real experience find their amplest scope and bear their 
richest fruit. No word need be said of the value of the 
Metaphysic as mere discipline. Instructive as Lotze's 
method always is, whatsoever be the matter to which it is 
applied, it is here more than ever of significance. The 
work is a monument of careful, profound, and comprehensive 
thinking. But it is sufficiently recognised that in Lotze, 
Germany and the world have lost the last representative of 
a great philosophical tradition, and that his works must be 
taken to heart by any student who desires to know how 

' Mind, October 1885. — A critical notice of the English translation 
of Lotze's Metaphysie (Oxford, 1884). 
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the problems of speculation still connect themselves with 
the ever increasing mass of special knowledge that the 
labours of the new generation have accumulated. Our 
business, at present, is solely with the one closely knit 
view of things that forms Lotze's metaphysical conception, 
a view that has given connectedness to his researches in 
many special fields, that has grown with his growth, and 
that finds here its most explicit statement. 

" Except in rare cases," Lotze has said,-"^ " a prolonged 
philosophical labour is nothing else but the attempt to 
justify, scientifically, a fundamental view of things which 
has been adopted in early life." There is certainly a wide 
difTerence, in form and in detail of treatment, between the 
Metaphysik of 1879 and the early, little appreciated work 
with the same title of the year 1841 ; yet the slightest 
comparison of their contents enables us to see that the 
fundamental conception has remained the same, and that 
the difference arises, in part, from a relinquishment of the 
method which in the earlier work exhibits clear traces of 
the then prevailing philosophy in Germany, in part, from 
the increased fulness of special experience with which the 
fundamental thought is connected. In both the funda- 
mental conception is that of ethical or teleological idealism 
— the view of the sum total of things as the unfolding of a 
plan, of which the significance is spiritual, of which the 
fixed traits are the general laws of order and connection in 
nature, and of which the manifestation is the varied realm 
of things. 

The manner in which a thinker arrives at his deepest 

conviction or is led to give definite form to his thought has 

always more than mere personal interest. The influences 

which have weighed with him, and which enter as com- 

^ Contemporary Review, January 1880, p. 137. 
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ponents into his view of things, are not to be regarded as 
mere external accidents ; they form the very substance and 
in some ways the most significant element of his views. 
The function of a metaphysical doctrine is to give a unity 
to experience, and the character of the experience taken in 
is an essential constituent of the doctrine itself. Lotze 
has not left to conjecture the task of determining what in 
his case were the historic circumstances under which his 
thought was developed. In the interesting account of his 
early speculative impulses given in the Streitschriften (1857), 
he permits to be seen with the utmost clearness the two 
great forces which operated on him. These were, briefly, 
the idealist philosophy of which Hegelianism was the 
prominent representative, and positive natural science then 
beginning its extraordinary development in Germany. The 
opposition between science and the application which 
Hegelianism had made of idealist philosophy to the details 
of real experience was in Lotze's miad decisive as to the 
need of reconstructing, or stating what seemed to him 
of permanent value in, the great speculative thought of 
idealism. One may think that he was never quite just to 
the method of Hegel, that he failed to distinguish what was 
extraneous to it from its essence, and that his keen sense of 
the dangers which it had not avoided occasionally carried 
him too fax in the other direction ; but it must always be 
admitted that he undertook the recasting of the idealist 
conception with an infinitely fuller knowledge than his 
predecessor of the real experience to which it must be 
applied, and consequently was enabled to enrich and expand 
the thought with which at heart he was in entire agreement. 
It may perhaps prove that the chief value of the Metaphysic 
will consist in its service as introduction, from the more 
modern point of view, to the bolder, more comprehensive 
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idealism of Hegel. Some perception of this was doubtless 
operative in inducing the late Prof. Green to devote so 
large a portion of his industry to the translation of the 
present work. Quite a third of the volume is due to him. 
To Lotze himself, as one may gather from many detached 
criticisms and from the general tenour of his whole treat- 
ment, there appeared to he one vast difference between his 
own conception and that of Hegelianism, a difference ex- 
tending beyond and lying at the root of the manifest 
divergence of method. In laying out the matter of 
metaphysic, Lotze adopts on the whole the method of 
Herbart, and generally is of opinion "that it is only 
inquiries conducted in the spirit of realism that will satisfy 
the wishes of idealism.'' But the superficial difference of 
arrangement only indicates the deeper opposition in which 
Lotze stands to the Hegelian method. To him that method 
seemed to imply the view that the ultimate nature of 
reality was to be found in and was exhausted by a 
symmetrical iaterconnected system of thought-determina- 
tions, from which in some way the real proceeded, of 
which the real was in some way the imperfect manifesta- 
tion or shadow. Even though at times he is forward to 
acknowledge that in Hegel are found correctives of such a 
view, he is yet consistently of opinion that the Hegelian 
method leads to nothing but a rehabilitation of the Platonic 
impassable and unworkable division between the realm of 
absolute thought and the changing, variable, transitory, and 
relatively non-beent world of finite fact. To such a con- 
ception he stands in irreconcilable opposition and would 
press as against it the view that found in Aristotle its 
early exponent. With a statement of the opposition the 
Logic closed, with a restatement of it the Metaphysic 
opens. 
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It is not, says Lotze, consideration of the pure relations 
which hold good of the contents of thought that can force 
on us the metaphysical problem. Eor of these relations it 
cannot be said that they are, that they exist, but only that 
they hold good. Change is predicable of them, only by 
metaphor. In the world of the thinkable, condition passes 
not into conditioned, but remains valid with it in eternal, 
timeless quiescence. The characteristic of the real, its 
constant change, is no content that can be constructed by 
thought. Being and non-Being, as thought-contents, stand 
for ever side by side, each identical with itself and, for 
thought, irreconcilable with the other. Only an experience 
that is not pure logical thought brings before us as living 
fact the changing play of real existence ; only in experience 
that is more than, other than thought, do thought-relations 
obtain realisation. 

"The true reality includes as an ins'eparable part of 
itself this varying flow of phenomena in space and time, 
this course of things that happens. This ceaselessly 
advancing melody of event — it and nothing else — is the 
metaphysical place in which the connectedness of the 
world of Ideas, the multiplicity of its harmonious relations, 
not only is found by us but alone has its reality." ^ 

It would certainly be impossible to exhaust in a single 
statement the implications of this strongly marked antithesis ; 
only from a connected view of the consequences flowing 
from it, can one hope to arrive at adequate insight into its 
significance and worth j and to the exposition of such a 
view the Metaphysic as a whole is devoted. Before turning 
to the main line of speculation, we may consider for a 
moment certain preliminary doctrines which concern 
mainly the method to be pursued, but which likewise 
1 P. 73 ; of. pp. 78, 84, 135. 
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connect Lotze's speculation in an intimate fashion with one 
at least of his predecessors in German philosophy. 

It is an opinion which Lotze has repeatedly pressed, 
nowhere with more explicit statement than in the introduc- 
tion to the present work, that metaphysic has no ahsolute 
method and must he content to start with any given 
problem of experience ia the hope that systematic effort to 
clear up all the involved difficulties will find satisfaction 
only in a connected view of all the assumptions that for 
our thinking render the real conceivable. Assuredly, if by 
a special method were to be understood something lying 
outside the body of metaphysical thought itself, by appUca- 
tion of which the course of procedure should be from the 
outset determined, no hesitation could be entertained in 
accepting his position. Thought has certainly no external 
standard to appeal to for aid in directing its procedure, nor 
any external means of testing the progress it has made. 
Itself is its own light. Even less doubt could be entertained 
as to the truth of the opinion, and still less value would 
that opinion have, if it were interpreted as meaning that 
the ways in which subjective thought gradually attains 
insight into those assumptions which it must make in order 
to give consistency and clearness to the conception of real 
existence, are as various as individual thinkers and occasions 
of reflection. The movements of the individual's thought 
assuredly prescribe no laws to the real about which his 
thought is exercised, and need correspond in no way to 
those connections at which he ultimately arrives as ex- 
pressing what he is convinced must be thought, if reality 
is to have for him consistency. But to maintain that the 
"forms of apprehending true Being without which we 
cannot think " ^ are interconnected ; that in all its notions 
' Metaphysic, 158. 
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mind is depicting only the universal features of its own 
nature,^ — is, while perfectly compatible with the view that 
"philosophy is throughout merely an inner movement of 
the human spirit," ^ to grant all that could be demanded by 
the most ardent defender of a method peculiar to specula- 
tion. Doubtless, it is certain side - thoughts that give 
colour to Lotze's definite expression of opinion. He has 
in view pre-eminently the Hegelian dialectical method 
which appeared to impose on speculative thought one line 
of progress and which seemed to claim for thought itself 
possibilities of advance that, as Lotze thinks, can only be 
furnished by the special problems suggested in variable 
experience. But here, as throughout the Logic, Lotze 
seems to be entangled in the ambiguities arising from the 
double sense in which the term Thought is used by him. 
Thought is, on the one hand, the formal process finding 
expression in logical relations ; on the other hand, it has 
the fulness of content that attaches to it as systematic 
representation of the assumptions necessarily made in regard 
to real existence. In the first sense, thought has certainly 
no power of self -development ; in the second sense, a 
needless opposition is instituted between real experience 
and thought, — an opposition that Lotze has ample occasion 
to withdraw. The developed conception of the nature of 
real experience must contain an explanation of the remark- 
able union in thought of the apparently irreconcilable 
difference between the objective content and the subjective 
existence of thinking as in the individual spirit. It is 
the peculiar excellence of Lotze's view that it allows us to 
put those different sides in a harmonious relation to one 
another ; but such a result is altogether incompatible with 
the strong antagonism manifested to the methodical prin- 
' Mihrohosmus, iii. 539. ^ MetaphyaU, 165. 
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ciple that in thought itself lies the spring of its own 
movement. 

In one minor contention, Lotze finds himself in agree- 
ment with the view he otherwise opposes. Metaphysio 
cannot rest on or be preceded by a Theory of Knowledge. 
A criticism of knowledge is possible only on the basis of 
an underlying Metaphysic. In words at least, this opinion 
seems to stand in "unheard-of opposition to the tendency 
of our time." There may be thinkers who have understood 
the Kantian idea of theory of knowledge to be equivalent 
to " a psychological analysis of cognition," and who have 
deemed it possible to analyse knowledge in general on the 
basis of some hastily assumed psychological facts. Doubt- 
less, too, the demand to consider how knowledge is possible 
before proceeding with satisfaction to concrete problems, 
may readily degenerate into an empty formula, worth little 
more than the old request to determine the eating powers 
of a chimsera in vacua. Doubtless, finally, it becomes a 
weariness to have critics of the Critical Philosophy con- 
tinually charged with misapprehensions of its genuine 
meaning. But it seems, nevertheless, worth while to say 
that from Lotze's reproach Kant himself must be taken as 
exempt. With all its appearance of psychological method, 
the " Transcendental Logic " has no other problem than that 
set by Lotze to Metaphysic, to determine the significance 
and connection of the propositions in regard to reality which 
" we believe ourselves to have no option but to maintain." 
The categories and other " playthings of philosophy " are 
not for Kant mere forms of subjective thinking ; and that 
they should be put in most intimate relation to knowledge 
as constituting its essential structure is but to say that the 
connection of the real is only for mind. To examine the 
possibility of knowledge is not for Kant to give a psycho- 
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logical analysis of the constituents of knowing or a history 
of how it comes about, but to determine the ultimate 
meaning of the notions, propositions, or assumptions which 
are involved in the simple fact of experience. And, on 
the whole, whatever opinion may be formed of the limit- 
ations inherent in the Kantian method, one would be 
inclined to say, regarding the character of much post- 
Kantian metaphysic, that there is still need of Kant's 
strenuous warning that the significance of the ultimate 
forms of intelligibility can only be determined by viewing 
them in relation to thought. We may trace even in Lotze, 
though in him the due corrective is not wanting, a tendency 
towards treatment that closely resembles the pre-Critical 
method of Leibniz ; and,'in all historical reference to Kant, 
it should be borne in mind that the pre-Critical method 
was not foreign to him, that, e.g., the conception of inter- 
action as implying change of inner state among the 
individual members of a system was a point from which 
Kant started, not a new idea of scope wider than the limits 
of the Critical method.-' 

It is plrobable that to the influence of Herbart is to be 
ascribed Lotze's tendency to treat the Kantian and Hegelian 
method as inevitably falling into subjective idealism ; for 
subjective idealism is the enemy against which Herbart 
directs his strongest attacks and has most sedulously to 
defend his own position. Lotze is certainly no Herbartian, 
and is right in declaring that, on the points on which his 
views approximate to those of his more immediate pre- 
decessor, both drew from a common source, namely, Leibniz ; 

' It ia of interest to compare Kant's first metaphysical handling of 
the problem of real relations, in the Principiorum prim, cognitionis 
metaph. nova Dihicidatio (1755), with that of Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. 
i, cc. i, 5. 
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but in the external form of his method he imitates Herbart, 
and throughout the Metaphysic the conceptions which he 
bears most constantly in mind are those of Herbart. Nor 
is this unnatural ; for Herbart's metaphysic has a prevail- 
ing air of scientific realism. Herbart's treatment of such 
fundamental conceptions as those of change, substance, 
and cause comes near to the exacter determination of 
ordinary thought that characterises the best scientific 
method, and in some departments at least, as in psychology, 
the results are of the most excellent kind. It is possible 
at the same time — and for the view one would claim the 
support of Lotze — that the best results of the Herbartian 
treatment in the concrete spheres of research are independent 
of the peculiarities of the Herbartian metaphysic and can 
be combined with a conception of the whole nature of 
reality differing widely from that of Herbart. 

The treatment of the first fundamental notions of 
Ontology — being, quality, reality, and change (Book I, 
cc. 1-4) — is directed so consistently against Herbart's 
doctrines that some notice of the latter seems needful in 
order to seize the full meaning of the result to which 
Lotze slowly works up. To Herbart, the task of Ontology 
was the elaboration or clearing up of the notions involved 
in or connected with the indirect affirmation of real being 
given in sense-perception. Philosophy, in his view, has 
to start from a foundation supplied to it, has to accept 
something as given, and has then to endeavour so to 
determine the nature of the involved thoughts as to bring 
them into conformity with the absolutely valid laws of 
our thinking — the laws of identity and non-contradiction. 
Experience iii its simplest phase, sensuous perception, no 
doubt ofi'ers us much that is incoherent, self-contradictory, 
and standing in need of elaboration ; but of one lesson it 
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teaches there can be no doubt : it teaches that something 
is. Even if all the content of experience be characterised 
as phenomenal, even if we admit that sensuous perception 
as qualitative state of a percipient can in no way be 
identified with the quality — the what — of the real cor- 
responding to it, yet the fact of perception, the order and 
method of perceived content — order and method which are 
as much given as the content ordered — force upon us the 
thought of an independent real from which they follow. 
The course of philosophy is thus arc-like : it starts from 
the groundwork of experience, is driven onwards and 
upwards to the conception of a reality that is not in 
experience, and has to descend again in explanation of 
experience with the wealth of notions that it has gathered 
in its progress. But the course of thought is never other 
than subjective. The contradictions inherent in the crude 
notions of experience drive us to supplement these notions 
and to form more complicated conceptions which allow 
thought without self-contradiction to deal with experience ; 
but the supplementing remains a work of thought merely 
and indicates nothing in the nature of the real itself. The 
related elements of a complex conception, the ways in 
which we consider now this, now that, aspect of the real, 
remain external to the real itself. Objective we may call 
them, if we understand by that only — valid for all finite 
intelligences to whom experience comes as a compound 
effect of the relations in which intelligence, itself a real, 
stands to other realities; but they are subjective in the 
deeper sense, that in themselves they express only move- 
ments of thought, i.e., transitory states of a subject over 
against and inclusive of whom the realm of reality stands 
in unchanged, stable, motionless self-identity. 

The motives which animate a great thought are always 
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SO numerous, and the value which, one assigns to it depends 
so much on its applicability to special problems, that a 
brief statement can convey but little of its deepest signifi- 
cance. It must suffice here to draw attention to the main 
outliaes of the conception which Herbart, following the 
older Eleatic and Atomist thinkers, placed in opposition to 
the dominant philosophy of his time. For him as for the 
Eleatics, the real was characterised by changelessness of 
being, simplicity, and permanence ; but with the Atomists, 
he admitted multiplicity of being. The real he found in 
the absolutely simple, positive, specifically qualified essences, 
to the notion of which he thought we were driven in order 
to make consistent our empirical conceptions. The real 
existence which seems to be given in sense-perception, the 
more complicated experiences of things with qualities, of 
change, of interaction, seemed to him conceivable, if viewed 
as resulting from, or expressing, certain relations of the 
ultimate realities that Ue beyond experience. That the 
real is, we affirm as a necessary supplement to experience ; 
what the real is, we do not know by direct perception, but 
we are driven to conceive of such real after the fashion of 
a simple quality, such as might be given in presentation. 
Having so determined the real, we have then to discover 
how, in conformity with its notion, to explain the most 
general conceptions of experience, the forms of our empirical 
knowledge, i.e., Space, Matter, Movement, and Time, and 
finally Experience itself, as a series of states in a subject, 
which yet claims to have a peculiar relation with the real. 

Apart from its general speculative importance, Herbart's 
view derives much of its interest from the apparent cor- 
respondence it maintains with the popular, common-sense, 
everyday conception of things. It represents one line 
along which thought, starting from the ordinary practical 
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mode of regarding the world, is compelled to proceed. We 
naturally and easily take as initial position the practical 
conception of ourselves as real, existent subjects, variously 
affected in consequence of the varying relations in which 
we stand to other real existences. The position or affirma- 
tion of reality in any presented content, offers itself 
naturally as the correlative of self-position, conviction of 
our own real being. An easy reflection, which doubtless 
conceals under its simple guise a highly complicated move- 
ment of thought, leads us to admit that the nature, the 
characteristic features of the posited real, cannot be identical 
with the qualitative content of the experience with which 
the position is connected; but we are just as ready to 
maintain that nevertheless the /acii of our experience, the 
occurring of any presented content, is sufficient warrant for 
the position in question. We readily allow that the 
apparent unity of the things, to the conception of which 
we have accustomed ourselves, need not be absolute ; 
scientific analysis renders familiar the view of apparently 
simple but really complex effects arising from the combina- 
tion of simple antecedents ; and, still carrying with us our 
conviction of reality as the substratum, we are willing to 
regard the varied field of experience as phenomenal result 
of unknown and unknowable real elements. Our realism 
easily transfigures itself. And equally simple reflections 
enable our first conception of things to yield certain 
provisional chaiacteristics of these real elements. The. 
difference between the fulness of direct sensuous percep- 
tion and the unfulfilled content of a wish or purpose would 
be sufficient of itself, were it not confirmed by many 
similar distinctions, to lead us to the important discrimin- 
ation between subjective and objective reality and to de- 
termine the latter as relatively independent, permanent, 
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self - existent. Now of these and like reflections the 
metaphysio of Herbart contains the precise and explicit 
formulation. Like them, it starts from the conviction 
of the real nature of the affected subject ; admits that the 
qualitative content of affections must be viewed as de- 
pendent on the subject ; maintains, however, that the fact 
of the occurrence of these affections, and the independent 
ways in which they come and go, are sufficient to justify 
the retention of our first, primitive belief in reality ; and 
endeavours to give an exact formulation of the results to 
which reflection on the form of experience must lead. One 
might ask, with regard to it, whether these results do 
follow as supposed ; or one might ask whether the results 
themselves satisfy the demands of thought from which 
they are assumed to have followed. The latter is the line 
of inquiry followed by Lotze, and, although something may 
be lost by adopting it to the exclusion of the other, we may 
here consider the substance of the criticism he offers. 

Does the conception of the existent as made up of a 
multiplicity of ultimate reals, each characterised by the 
marks of positive quality, simplicity, independence, enable 
us to understand the world of experience t Does not the 
attempt to make this conception conform to the demands 
of thought itself lead, even in Herbart's hands, to such a 
transformation of it as practically to destroy its peculiar 
features? One might say here that the Herbartian con- 
ception of the real corresponds point for point to his 
conception of the mental life, and most of the difficulties 
of the one are the difficulties of the other. There the 
varied flow of inner experience is viewed as the continuously 
altering result of the mutual interference of the several 
isolated Vorstelltmgen, each of which is and remains per- 
manently what it is. But it was impossible for Herbart 
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to avoid just such an alteiation of his psychological 
doctrine as appears to be called for in regard of the 
metaphysic, — an alteration, as one might hriefly express it, 
from the mechanical conception of a multiplicity of isolated 
units to the conception of a real altering spiritual life. 

Consider, in the first place, the bare demands made in 
the notion of Being. Sensuous experience may appear to 
involve the positing, the a£5rming of a single, isolated, unit 
of reality ; but it does so only if we allow ourselves to make 
a wholly false abstraction in its regard. The sensuous 
experience which might be conceivec| to have as its correlate 
the posited unit of reality would not be sense-perception 
as an act of knowing, but an. abstract idea of the hypo- 
thetical simplest element in the psychical life. Nowhere 
do we find a sensuous experience which involves the 
position of an unrelated, absolute, real. The common-sense 
view of things goes no further than to the assertion that 
reality somehow is and is made known to us through 
sense-experience, nor does it ever involve the thought of 
real being as consisting in the absolute unrelated position 
of real elements. "What determines for any element of 
existence its being is the relations in which it stands. 
The thought of pure being is, if we look to its genesis, an 
abstraction ; if we look to its content, a mere abstract. 
Nor does it avail to insist that relations imply related parts, 
the being of which must therefore be allowed as independent 
of the relations. Common-sense here is in complete accord 
with speculative thought. Being is a connected system of 
which the parts taken in isolation are not. And if we 
allow ourselves to revel in abstractions, to hypostatise, as 
Herbart does, unconsciously perhaps but not unfrequently, 
and to speak of these isolated elements as existences which 
enter into relations with one another, we suffer the fate 
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inevitable on all abstract procedure : we aie presented with 
incompatible features, with a disjunction that is to be 
united but refuses all combination. The relatedness of 
being is not an internal accident of being itself ; elements 
which have not relatedness in themselves cannot enter iato 
relations in general. 

Herbart, however, had the courage of his opinions. He 
insisted that relatedness is an external accident of the reals, 
that the world of true being remains for ever intact, 
unaffected by change, and that the ground of change, 
phenomenal change, is not to be sought in any mark of the 
real itself. But careful analysis of his procedure makes 
clear to us that an important modification is introduced, 
and necessarily introduced, into the conception of the real. 
Phenomenal change we accept as an experience, which, 
though offering insuperable difficulties to thought, is never- 
theless given ; and the notions involved in it must somehow 
be capable of explanation. Herbart's explanation appears 
at first sight to be merely the more exact interpretation, 
the translation into metaphysical terms, of the criticism 
which scientific analysis of the common-sense view easily 
yields. One readily allows that the phenomenal thing, 
the complex of attributes united in our apprehension as 
one thing, exists not as it is at first conceived ; that the 
multiplicity of attributes points to a multiplicity of real 
antecedents ; and that the unity indicates no featureless 
substance, but "merely the identity of one and the same real 
in varied relations with others. Any given real, A, may 
be placed in relation to any number of other reals ; out of 
each such relation will emerge, for a spectator who is not 
directly cognisant of the reals but himself stands in 
relations, the apprehension that we call a quality or 
attribute ; and popular thought readily accommodates itself 
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to the admission that the unity of the empirical complex is 
provisional. Change, in like manner, must be interpreted 
as the phenomenal indication of the coming and going of 
real relations. But, having gone so far with Herbart, one 
is compelled to ask, not only whether more has been done 
than to express in a vivid way the primary conviction that 
experience rests upon reality, but whether the new inter- 
pretation is compatible with the metaphysical conception of 
the nature of the real. If the real is to be conceived as a 
multiplicity of simple unchangeable elements, capable of 
entering into relations with one another, what, for the reals 
themselves, is the significance of these relations ] It is in 
vain that Herbart endeavours to retain the two opposing 
sides of his doctrine. He cannot at once claim for the real 
elements their characteristic features of unchanging self- 
identity and find in their varying relations the ground of 
phenomenal change, substantiality and causality. Even if 
it be granted that, for a subject that stands as one real 
among others, varying relations will take form, wiU find 
schematic representation in the ways familiar to perceptive 
experience as alteration, determined sequence of states and 
of events, — ^it remains impossible to interpret the nature of 
these real relations in conformity with the Eleatic view of 
Being. Herbart himself has another mode of interpretar 
tion. Change is not in any one real ; but it may follow from 
the reciprocal relations of the reals. For these, he thinks, 
may be legitimately viewed as opposing one another, and 
as preserving each its own identical being in the midst of 
opposition. Each real maintains itself against disturbance 
or suppression from other reals, and in this self -maintenance 
is to be found the secret of real action. In any one real 
there may thus be a series of states or conditions, expressing 
the ways in which it preserves itself over against the other 
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reals that oppose themselves to it. The elaborate criticism 
which Lotze ofifers of this new conception leads directly to 
the heart of his own view, and it may he briefly summed 
up as follows. If we preserve our first conceptions of the 
reals as simple, self-identical posited contents, then opposi- 
tion or any kind of relation between the reals can only be 
thought as subjective mode of relating on the part of a 
conceiving mind, from which there follows no explanation 
at all of real action. If we desire to explain real action, 
and so allow that relation of the reals is more than subjective 
result of comparison — is something in the real world itself — 
then we must resign our conception of the world of reals as 
a multiplicity of independent, distinct, self-identical units. 
It is not that we require to supplement in any way our 
conception of real action in order to attain this result ; we 
simply require to make plain to ourselves the implication 
of the thought. He who posits real relatedness must at 
the same time allow that the independence of the related 
elements ceases, that they become no longer changeless, 
permanent centres of relation, but merely the relatively 
fixed points in one continuously altering system. The 
unity and self-identity which we demand of the real must 
be transferred from the hypothetical monads to the whole 
in which they are members. 

Of the substantial soundness of Lotze's criticism no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained. The same line of 
thought, though with differing form of expression, lies 
implicit in Kant and in Hegel. For Kant is practically 
expressing the same view when he insists that, so long as 
we attempt to conceive objects as merely logical units, 
interconnection of them is impossible. Objective relation 
is only possible in an experience connected together in the 
unity of a thinking subject. The very gist of Hegel's 
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philosophy lies in the antithesis to Herhart's conception of 
the real nature of things as an aggregate of simple, un- 
changing points of relation. Lotze has his own quarrel 
■with both Kant and Hegel, but it is animated by quite 
special considerations and is of small importance as 
compared with his agreement with them on this cardinal 
point. ^ 

That the real cannot be conceived after the fashion of 
perceived object, but only ia the systematic order peculiar 
to the content of a notion, is a conclusion from which one 
may rapidly proceed to a statement of Lotze's ultimate 
metaphysical view. Eetaining as he does the opposition 
between our subjective thinking and reality, Lotze is 
careful to maintain that the various thoughts by which we 
gradually correct our first conception of things are not to 
be taken as themselves constituting the nature of reality, 
but as the ways in which we construct for ourselves a view 
that satisfies the problems reflection brings before us. The 
being of things we cannot reconstruct ; we must accept the 
given fact of existence, and resign the inherently hopeless 
task of accounting for the fact that anything exists. But 
since we have seen that the ultimate nature of things is not 
to be sought in an aggregate of simple qualities, that the 
position characteristic of things is not to be taken as 
distinct from their content, that change and relatedness 
belong to the very essence of reality, — we are driven to 
conclude that the being of things is not a doom thrust 
upon them from without, is not the result of a union 
between qualities and an underlying substratum of reality, 
is not a law external to the cases of its manifestation, but 

' One of the briefest statements of Lotze on the problem of the 
nature of real relatedness will be found in the Orwndziige der 
Religionsphilosophie, §§ 14 ff. 
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can be interpreted only as the ability to act and suffer, 
only as the position which the so-called thing occupies in a 
systematic whole of interconnected and mutually deter- 
mining reality. And, if we push further our attempt to 
make clear the notion of this interconnected system, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the absolute independence 
of things is an erroneous exaggeration of a truth correct 
enough in its proper place, and that relatedness of things 
is conceivable only if the so-called things be viewed as 
members of one fundamental unit or substance, or Absolute. 

Philosophy has sought out many forms of expression for 
the notion to which Lotze, by his own path, thus attains ; 
and, on the whole, criticism of them does but force Upon 
one the extraordinary difficulties which attend any attempt 
to sum up in one brief formula the content of the most 
complex thought with which we interpret experience. It 
is hardly possible to avoid the abstractness attaching to 
the employment of any one notion as explanatory of a wide 
and varied complex of facts, and frequent injustice must be 
done in the criticism of other solutions by overlooking the 
inevitable narrowness of the notions through which definite 
formulation of a view has been sought. 

It is by closer scrutiny of the conception of real inter- 
action among so-called things that Lotze advances to a more 
complete determination of the characteristics necessarily 
involved in the thoi^ght of the aU-embracing reality. If 
relations obtain among things, if the thought of reciprocal 
determination is to be taken as more than a subjective term 
of comparison, these' relations cannot remain external to 
the things themselves, but must indicate changes, recipro- 
cally determining, in the inner states, the modes of existing, 
of the things themselves. That this should be so, is but a 
special application of the thought which Lotze throughout 
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insists upon, the thought of reality as no mechanical 
compound of matter and form, hut as itself the living, 
developing whole. If, further — recalling the conclusion 
reached, that the independence of things is but an abstrac- 
tion of our own thinking, and that the possibility of a 
reciprocal determination of inner states exists in the unity 
of the real in which all such states are — we ask what mode 
of existence we can ascribe to the absolute real attained, we 
have simply to consider what insight we possess into the 
possibility of a union, a real union, of manifold states in 
one being. With Leibniz, Lotze answers, there is given 
one, and there is only given one, instance of such unitas in 
varietate : spirit or mind. "We can only conceive of the 
absolute, the uniting bond of the varied states of so-called 
things, after the fashion of spirit or mind. Reality, in the 
full sense, is only for the Unit conscious of its own unity 
in multiplicity. Doubtless such a conclusion raises many 
special problems, but it furnishes the sole comprehensive 
answer to those more abstract inquiries that fall within the 
scope of Ontology. 

It is not possible to do more than indicate in the brief- 
est fashion the nature of the discussions which faU under 
the remaining rubrics of the Metaphysie. Generally, the 
purport of these may be said to be the attempt to show that 
the forms of experience, more or less complex, which at 
first glance appear more particularly to connect themselves 
with the realist view of the universe, are susceptible of as 
exact and more profound interpretation on the idealist 
hypothesis. For example, the reality of space, which is a 
necessity for the realist view in one fashion or another, 
whether in the crude fashion of naturalist speculation or in 
the finer metaphysie of Herbart, may retain all its signifi- 
cance when interpreted as signifying merely that in the 
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nature of the inter-related activities of so-called things are 
involved features which are capable of apprehension by us 
only in the fashion of the space-schema. Space is thus a 
mode of intuition, or rather a mode of the intuited : for its 
relations appear in the content of the apprehension, not in 
the mode of apprehending. Time, in like manner, must be 
conceived not as something external to the real life of the 
one absolute being, but as the mode in which, in the 
experience of the -finite spirit, the orderly connection and 
continuous development of reality is apprehended. There 
is in the chapter of Time, and in the treatment of the same 
point in the Grvmdmge der Metaphysik and Grundziige 
der ReligionsphilosopMe, much matter that would deserve 
careful and detailed handling. Of special interest, in my 
opinion, is the manner in which Lotze has to connect 
with the metaphysical difficulties of the notion of Time 
the psychological problems that arise from consideration of 
memory and of the limit of simultaneous consciousness. 

The further the Cosmological speculations are pushed, 
the more nearly do they approach a question familiar to 
British philosophy. "When space has been interpreted as a 
mode of intuition, when a reading in terms of conscious 
experience has been attempted in regard to the fundamental 
characteristics of matter, when the independent existence of 
so-called things has been denied, — the question naturally 
arises. Are things and their relations more than the orderly 
experience of finite minds 1 Is there no existence in the 
universe of reality save the conscious experience of minds 1 
Unfortunately the answer to such a question has too often 
been attempted with the aid of notions altogether inadequate 
to it, and with an almost total forgetfulness of the true 
metaphysical significance of the question. One cannot but 
feel sympathy with Herbart in his indignation at subjective 
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idealism ; for if ever there was an empty formula, parading 
itself as full of meaning and value, it is the fancied 
philosophical truth that since all that we know is in 
self-conscious experience, our varied presentations and 
representations compose the total of reality. 

It is a prejudice, though an inveterate prejudice, that the 
spiritual, inner life has no other function than to reflect in 
fashion of a mirror a real world, complete in existence and 
function independently of mind. The contrast that obtains 
under any metaphysical conception between the larger life 
of the whole and the inner modes of being and acting 
which make up the individual's self-consciousness, is too 
readily interpreted as a contrast between two radically 
unlike phases of being ; and the simple truth that the 
being of even the hypothetically assumed thing is not 
identical with the phase of individual thought in which 
it is directly apprehended or indirectly represented, is taken 
to mean that the being of things is complete and absolute 
apart from the spiritual realm of self-conscious mind, that 
existence breaks up into two unlike spheres. But we rob 
the thing in no way of its reality for all the practical ends 
of life (and these for the most part determine our conception 
of reality) when, on purely ontological grounds, we deny to 
it self-existence and independence, and interpret it as but 
a form of the process through which the absolute, itself 
spiritual in nature, takes expression. Just as little need we 
hesitate to say, on grounds more psychological, that things are 
not in the fulness of their being save when forming, with and 
in relation to the inner life of self-conscious minds, parts of 
that to which we can assign reality of existence. Things 
are not modes of apprehension of finite minds ; the external 
world is no spectral Ulusion or projection of individual 
minds ; but the existence of things, of an external world, is 
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not a summed up, completed fact, apart fiom the existence 
and thought of finite minds. We must interpret the 
world as one whole, not as an incoherent juxtaposition of 
opposed parts. A world in which there is an inner life, 
directly and immediately given, cannot he interpreted after 
the realist fashion, whether in its crude or more refined 
form. And here, one may be permitted to say, lies the 
oversight in the quasi-metaphysical schemes that have been 
based on modern scientific conceptions. We need not only 
the most exact and complete history of the ways in which 
the real course of things has proceeded, but to interpret the 
whole in the light, not of what is lowest, least independent 
in it, but of what is highest, most complete in being. 

It is but a step from this conclusion to a new series of 
thoughts which Lotze, wrongly one may think, does not 
specifically include under Metaphysic. In accordance with 
his stubborn antagonism to the term Thought, Lotze, 
insisting that the function of thought is but formal, finds 
in the concrete life of spiritual activity, as contrasted with 
the cold, colourless mechanism of thought, the vehicle 
through which the real existence of things is brought down 
to us. It is Experience in the largest sense of that vague 
term — real apprehension, feeling, and acting — that gives us 
a place among things and indeed makes these things to be 
for us. And in this concrete life, there are features, 
feelings and estimates of worth, of which the pure con- 
templation of the world by thought could give us no 
inkling, but which force upon us a new and larger inter- 
pretation of the sum total of things. In fact, Lotze arrives 
by his own path at the point long before reached by Kant 
in the Kritik der Urtheilshraft, and like Kant, though with 
more modem phraseology, ofi'ers a final reading of "the 
universe in terms of ethical idealism. Things are, not 
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merely in order to be the parts of a mechanism, but as the 
instruments whereby the ultimate good is wrought out; 
our knowledge has objective value because it brings before 
us no mere purposeless play of phenomena, but gives us a 
world the iaterconnections of which are subordinated to the 
final and sole reality in it, the Good. Of the manner in 
which Lotze handles the difficult problems raised by these 
thoughts, nothing need here be said, for Lotze has himself 
with his usual caution excluded the treatment from 
Metaphysic proper. The ninth book of the Mihrohosmus 
and the Grrundzuge der ReligionsphUosophie contain his 
most matured expressions. j 

A notice like the present can convey but a very imperfect 
idea of so complicated a work as the Metaphysic. There 
exists in the English language no other work at all 
resembling it, and one may hope for good results from its 
appearance among us. Very sincere gratitude is due to the 
translators, who seem to have executed their difficult task 
with the most conscientious care and with a high measure 
of success. Our stubborn tongue does not lend itself 
readily to the expression of subtle thoughts, and at times 
the sentences of the translation have a Teutonic awkward- 
ness, but on the whole the book appears to me by far the 
most successful of the unfortunately few translations we 
possess of German philosophical works. The editor, Mr 
Bosanquet, is to be congratulated on the successful termina- 
tion of what must have been difficult and delicate work. 
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IV 

MR Bradley's logic ^ 

Mb Bradley's work comes very opportunely. It is a 
characteristic feature of much, of the best philoBophical 
■work of the present time that it consists in the main of 
revision of fundamental principles. A period of eminently 
constructive work lies behind us, and it is not impossible 
that much of the present stir may signify only the process 
of coming to understand what has been done. But it is 
true now, as at all times, that a philosophic view is only to 
be attained from one's own position, and that a compre- 
hensive philosophic method can only become living and 
fruitful if it connects itself and is penetrated with the 
thoughts of the present. There is no simple tradition in 
philosophy, and, if a method or system is accepted, the 
ground must lie in the fact that its leading idea has 
proved itself capable of expanding so as to cover the new 
aspects under which the perennial problems have appeared. 
It is but natural that the process of scrutinising first 
principles and testing them by application to the great 
body of questions that has always formed the material of 
philosophy should appear, when regarded from a somewhat 
external point of view, like a chaos of disjointed and 

^ Mind, January 1884. — A critical notice of The Primoiples of Logic, 
by F. H. Bradley (London, 1883). 
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mutually opposing tendencies. Certainly the present state 
of the study of Logic has this appearance. If one takes 
only the representative English writings in that depart- 
ment, one cannot but be struck by the apparently bound- 
less diversity of view in regard to every matter of funda- 
mental importance. Province and method of the science, 
auxiliary principles with which to make the approach to 
logical doctrines, theory of the doctrines themselves — in no 
one of these points is there anything like an established 
view, a common basis. It is not many years since one 
might have said that, on the whole, putting aside the 
merely historical teaching of what is erroneously entitled 
the Aristotelian logic, English writing on the subject might 
have been fairly distributed under two main heads : on the 
one hand, a purely formal logic, basing itself, though per- 
haps unwittingly, on an extremely imperfect psychology, 
supporting itself by appeal to the high authority of Kant, and 
claiming to have effected, if at a cost of rejecting the most in- 
teresting questions, a purification and scientific limitation of 
the sphere of logical discussions ; on the other hand, a general 
theory of knowledge, likewise involving much disputable psy- 
chology, but rightly claiming to represent more truthfully 
than its rival the actual process of thought as exemplified 
in scientific work, and so extending its boundaries as to be 
able only by arbitrary refusal to reject the deeper questions 
inevitably raised by any discussion of the nature of know- 
ledge. In a multiplicity of ways, complete dissolution of 
the one, and partial dissolution of the other of these ap- 
parently compact doctrines has been brought about, and 
now the state of Logic is like that of Israel under the 
Judges : every man doeth that which is right in his own 
eyes. Even when a writer is aware that fundamental 
difficulties lie in the way of the view upon which he is 

Q 
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proceeding, he claims the right to act as did the prudent 
divine, to look the difficulty in the face and pass on. The 
reader is perplexed hy continual references to a distinction 
between logical and non-logical, a very phantom on which 
he can lay no hold, but which in some strange fashion 
appears to regulate his author's proceedings and to extricate 
him when any formidable danger is at hand. Each Logic 
presents some new arrangement of material, some fresh 
classification of notions, judgments, and the like, some novel 
way of getting over an old familiar stile, but it is rare 
indeed that in any such treatment a really vigorous efibrt is 
made to show the grounds for all that is advanced and so 
allow the reader to form what our German friends call an 
objective opinion. 

Affairs are no better, perhaps to some they may appear 
worse, among the German logicians. In that speculative 
domain. Logics swarm as bees in spring-time. Many of 
them, it is true, do not aspire to more than merely academic 
honours ; they are text-books from which the reader may 
learn a little, and by which he may to some extent be 
disciplined in thinking. But, these apart, there have been 
supplied by German writers within the last few years quite 
half a dozen treatises of a much higher order, comprehensive, 
elaborate, based on principles of some sort, and each giving 
an altogether individual and new reading of the funda- 
mental logical processes. He who endeavours to extract 
from the Logics of Lotze, Sigwart, Bergmann, Schuppe — 
even if he does not extend consideration to the somewhat 
earlier but yet living works of Ulrici, Trendelenburg, and 
Ueberweg — a systematic representation of logical doctrines, 
has before him a task to which the labours of Hercules 
were simple. He will doubtless be able to discover that in 
some fashion all are treating of the same fact, whether it 
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be described as thought or knowledge ; more of agreement 
than this he will hardly find. In the mass and in detail, 
each treatment pursues its own way, and supports itself by 
a more or less explicit reference to something else, whether 
psychology, or metaphysics, or common-sense, or philology, 
or anthropology, or what not. Classifications and dis- 
tinctions are introduced, on grounds sufficient or insufficent 
but invariably diverse, and thus, in so cardinal a matter as 
the distribution of the forms of judgment, we are presented 
not only with such rearrangement of the comparatively 
famUiar types as indicates a novel point of view, but with a 
variety of new forms, substantial and accidental, descriptive 
and explanatory, substitutive, co-ordinative, subsumptive, 
&c., the number of which seems practically indefinite, and 
to be determined merely by the extent to which current 
modes of speech have been taken into consideration by the 
writer. The limits of the subject as a whole are equally 
indeterminate. Inquiries rejected by some are admitted 
and treated as fundamental by others ; the ground of 
rejection or inclusion appearing really to be whether or not 
the writer has handled elsewhere or proposes to handle 
elsewhere these problems. 

Chaotic as are the phenomena on which an opinion with 
respect to Logic has to be based, the general character of 
that opinion can hardly be matter of doubt. This turmoil 
of conflicting views is a most hopeful sign. For it indi- 
cates that we are beginning to form a logic which shall in 
some way represent the laws and methods of our thought, 
and that the stage of preparation, the attainment of some 
more precise conception of what is truly the function of 
thought, has been reached. We have, one would trust for 
ever, given up the conception of thought as a mere formal 
activity, dissevered from the body of that which makes up 
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our knowledge, indifferent to content, and obeying only the 
law of one and two, of Identity and Difference. Probably 
no theory of thought has ever been so empty and so destruc- 
tive of genuine thinking as the Formal Logic, miscalled 
Kantian, which endeavoured to proceed upon that basis. 
Eeally, that logic, taken strictly, must resolve its whole 
contents into one simple practical maxim : " Let thinking be 
consistent with itself." Whatsoever else it contains must 
come from without, in the shape of psychological proposi- 
tions regarding the elements of thinking, or metaphysical 
assumptions regarding the conditions of what is thought. 
But, though we are perhaps able to see how futile is the 
purely formal logic of thought, there is sufficient evidence 
supplied by our current logical works that we have not yet 
succeeded in marking off logical discussions proper from 
general psychology or grammar or merely popular thinking. 
Even where the view is taken that Logic is a real theory of 
knowledge, an attempt to unfold completely the processes 
and laws by which knowledge is formed and systematised, 
there is an almost constant confusion between the psycho- 
logical and the logical analysis of knowledge. Knowledge 
being confessedly a subjective affair, a matter of mind, it 
is instantly assumed that the same predicates which apply 
to facts of mind regarded as such are to be found and are 
operative as logical peculiarities. The doctrine of notions, 
e.g., tends to become a mere receptacle for psychological 
discussions regarding the modes of forming ideas, their 
kinds and the properties of each class — subjects no doubt 
of psychological interest, but not truly involved in the 
logical inquiry. The doctrine of judgment is confused by 
having imported into it a whole mass of disputable matter 
regarding the nature of belief, or conviction of reality ; and 
theories of the judgment, which are almost as numerous as 
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treatises on Logic, turn for the most part on psychological 
dififerences. Only a vigorous effort to determine generaUy 
the fundamental characteristics of the points of view from 
which Logic and Psychology respectively contemplate know- 
ledge, or a detailed criticism of the several doctrines with this 
general aim in view, can aid us in coming to a really fruitful 
decision as to the function and scope of logical science. 

It is as making a large and powerful contribution towards 
this end that one hails Mr Bradley's work. He does not 
profess to work out in systematic completeness a doctrine of 
logic ; but, partly by polemical discussion of views, partly by 
presentation of results based on a more sound and pene- 
trating analysis of the function of thought, he has not only 
cleared the way of much that for long has been an almost 
insuperable obstacle, but has also drawn attention to the 
real nature of logical problems and raised the discussion of 
them to a platform indefinitely higher than that occupied 
by our current logical thinking. His work is not one of 
which it is easy to give any brief and connected account, 
and the difficulties of a reviewer are somewhat aggravated 
by the peculiarities of the author's style and method. In a 
matter of this kind, no doubt, much must depend on the 
individual's turn of thinking ; but I should fear that some 
part of the good effect that ought to be produced by Mr 
Bradley's work will not be realised because the reader will 
fail to seize the leading idea of the whole. The discussion 
grows in complexity as it is developed, and partial views 
are taken up into and superseded by the more comprehen- 
sive solutions. But there is throughout implied a method 
of regarding the whole business of thought that is not 
brought with sufficient clearness to the front, and the 
point of many isolated treatments may in consequence be 
missed. Mr Bradley has chosen his own way, and has 
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worked towards a theory of judgment and inference, by 
taking up, comparing, setting against the current teaching, 
and carefully sifting empirically selected types of judg- 
ments and reasonings. Such a method has its advantages 
for teaching purposes, but it is apt to mislead unless the 
underlying principles which guide the whole discussion are 
clearly discerned. Mr Bradley hardly brings these forward 
into sufficient prominence, though he might well have done 
so, and it requires a long-breathed reader to accompany him 
through his devious course. Perhaps this one complaint 
may connect itself with the remark in Mr Bradley's pre- 
face that critics of different tendencies may object that the 
treatment contains too much or too little metaphysics. I 
-cannot think that Logic as a whole is in any way inde- 
pendent of Metaphysics, though I fuUy admit that, as meta- 
physics covers a multitude of problems, it is not necessary 
that into everj' section all the rest should be dragged ; nor 
do I imagine that the occasional distinctions drawn by Mr 
Bradley between logic and metaphysics indicate a contrary 
opinion. What is alone of importance is the ultimate 
view of reality and thought, which is common to all such 
problems and binds logic and metaphysics into a unity. I 
do not find that Mr Bradley makes the view on which he 
proceeds clear, and it appears to me that the force of many 
of the discussions, in particular that with which the book 
closes, on the validity of inference, is weakened by the 
want of some definite statement. 

Mr Bradley begins his inquiry with the treatment of 
the central problem of logical theory, the significance or 
import of the Judgment, and to this the whole of Book I 
is devoted. Book II begins the discussion of Inference, 
and in its first part, expounds certain general types and 
principles of reasoning as substitute for the rejected syllo- 
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gism. The second part of the book is entirely critical, 
and is devoted to an examination of the doctrine of Associ- 
ation with its natural sequels, the idea of reasoning from 
particulars and the Inductive methods, and to an apprecia- 
tive though hostile review of Jevons's Equational Logic. 
Book III resumes the discussion of Inference, brings for- .- 
ward in the first part the main processes in which the ^ 
essential characteristics of inference are to be detected, and 
endeavours to reduce these to their most general expression, 
and in the second part handles the ultimate problem, fore- 
shadowed throughout all the discussion, of the relation 
between logical truth and real, objective connection. The 
work, it will be seen, is at once comprehensive and has 
a certain systematic idea in it. Apart from the main 
inquiry, moreover, it abounds in good thinking, and no 
reader can fail to derive benefit from the acuteness with 
which isolated questions of psychological or metaphysical 
interest are handled. In truth, one is somewhat embar- 
rassed with Mr Bradley's riches, and would feel inclined at 
times to wish that he had pruned his work more closely. 
A little dissatisfaction is inevitable when a promising 
problem is only hinted at, even though the glance given be 
one of undeniable acuteness. The frequency with which 
Mr Bradley is compelled to make brief excursions into 
psychology and what he chooses to call metaphysics, and 
the importance of the relative matters, lead us to desire 
that he had substituted for much occasional disquisition 
one serious and careful statement of the way in which he 
regards thought as subject of psychological, logical, and meta- 
physical treatment respectively. Such a statement is called 
for, not only in order to illumine his own results, but also 
as furnishing some guiding thread to his criticism of other 
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Naturally, it is in the theory of Judgment that a 
logician's fundamental point of view comes to the front, 
and the judgment is here handled with great elaboration 
and much subtlety. Experience must have taught every 
one who has made the attempt how difficult it is to express 
in other language the results a thinker has come to on a 
question of the greatest complexity ; and I can hardly hope 
to have succeeded in adequately apprehending all that 
enters into Mr Bradley's view of what constitutes a judg- 
ment. So far, however, as I can determine, his opinions 
would be somewhat as follows. Judgment is clearly a 
mental function, that is to say, it can only be understood as 
part of the complex in which thought and reality stand 
as opposed to, yet depending on, one another. But as a 
mental function, judgment is not to be taken as having 
the characteristics of a mental fact. However valuable 
may be the results of a psychological investigation of 
judgment as a fact in the mental life, however much light 
may be indirectly thrown on its logical nature by tracing 
the history and conditions of its appearance, the judg- 
ment as an element of knowledge, as the very mode of 
apprehending the real, is not simply a psychical fact, nor 
can the logical theory of judgment admit any determination 
of either idea or reality as these are treated for psychology. 
The constituents of the judgment, idea and reality, are 
equally necessary and require special definition. The idea 
is not the mental fact, taken as such ; it is part of the 
general content of the real as apprehended, separated off, 
fixed and used as a sign or symbol. Eelatively to the real, 
which is substantival, the idea is adjectival. It is known 
as not itself the real, but it has significance, meaning ; and 
this meaning is definitely referred to the real. In any 
judgment the idea or ideal content is connected with, 
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attached to, the real, and the new relation resulting is r 

perceived not to be made by the act of judging but to be f- ~ 

independent thereof. 

This highly general description of judgment can hardly 
be quite intelligible until it has received fiUing-in from 
contrast with opposed views and from consideration of 
the new features which complex experience introduces 
into it. But the view deserves warm recognition as an 
attempt to see through the thick veils of current doctrine 
and to seize the very essence of the act of judging. I do 
not know how far Mr Bradley's illustrations and explana- 
tions of the term idea will throw light upon the meaning in 
which it is to be employed ; for there is danger, despite his 
precautions, that the matter will be viewed psychologically ; 
and this danger is perhaps aggravated by the attempt to 
give a genetic account of the way in which we may suppose 
judgment to have come about in a developing intelligence. 
There is a correlative danger, attaching to the term reality, 
on which a word will be said later. What one would 
desire to insist more strongly upon, is the essential con- 
junction of the two factors, reality and idea, in judgment, 
and the impossibility of talking these apart from one 
another. Popular thinking and psyoKoIogical considerations 
tend constantly towards a contrast which is fatal to any 
theory of thought ; and the employment of the term idea 
at all emphasises the contrast in a most hurtful manner. 

Provisional acceptance of the general description of 
judgment enables Mr Bradley to deal summarily with 
certain definitions of judgment, which err either by ab- ^ 

stractly isolating the factors of the judgment or by ac- f ■ 
cepting part for the whole. Such, e.g., are aU definitions 
of judgment as comparison of ideas, under which fall the 
current explanations, of judging as r^erring to a class, 

\. '>-=» ■. . 
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I as asserting identity of subject and predicate, or definitions 
f which are merely adequate or inadequate psychological 
theorems. The criticisms here are to the point and 
felicitously expressed. 

The discussion of the more abstruse questions regarding 
the judgment is led up to from the familiar doctrine 
that, in a categorical judgment, existence of either subject 
or predicate is not asserted. " All S is P " by no means 
forces the assertor to the admission that either S or P 
exists. S and P are merely ideal contents, and the 
judgment is no more than the statement that these are 
so connected that if the one, then the other as qualified 
by the first. DifiBculties of this kind have recently begun 
to find their way into our current logical discussions, not 
without most hopeful results.^ Clearly, if a solution is to 
come at all, and is to affect our distribution of logical 
judgments, it must be arrived at by a more profound con- 
sideration of the reference to reality that has appeared 
as a constituent of the judgment. Mr Bradley advances 
to the task by contrasting in a general way the char- 
acteristics of reality and truth. The real is individual, 
self-existent, substantival. Truth on the other hand, as 
having to do with the idea, has no one of these char- 
acteristics. At first sight, then, it would seem that all 
truth is hypothetical merely, that it expresses only well or 
ill founded connections of ideal contents in our minds. 
To come closer to the problem, there is introduced a pro- 
visional classification of categorical assertions, into (1) 
analytic judgments of sense, in which the given is merely 

^ See, e.g., Mr Venn in SyniboUo Logic, and Mr A. Sidgwick'e very 
thoughtful treatment of Abstract and Concrete Propositions in 
Fallacies. 
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described by one of its parts, (2) synthetic judgments of 
sense, in which, the real of sense-perception, involved in 
the assertioil, transcends what is immediately given, (3) 
those in which the real referred to is not a fact of per- 
ception. Scrutiny of these yields as result the important 
principles, that the real, even when taken in the sense of 
the real in perception, is not identical with its momentary 
appearance in perception, said momentary appearance, in- 
deed, being an incognisable atom when taken in isolation ; 
that the real, taken in more or less limited fashion, is 
ideally determined and directly referred to in the analytic 
judgments ; that the real is indirectly referred to in syn- 
thetic judgments and is in them taken to be a continuous 
identity underlying the momentary phenomenal appear- 
ance. AU such judgments are singular and appear to be 
categorical, to imply assertion of the real and of its elements 
as appearing in the judgment. Universal abstract judg- 
ments and hypothetical, on the other hand, appear to 
assert merely necessary connection of ideal content, and 
therefore point only to that in the real which is the ground 
of the consequence necessarily followiug. In the judg- 
ment, " If S, then P," we only assert that if the real be 
qualified as S, then it will present also the qualification P ; 
we do not assert that the real is either S or P. 

But to rest content with such a view is to do grave injus- 
tice to the function of thought and to take an extremely 
imperfect and abstract aspect of the real as the whole of its 
significance. In the concluding sections of his second 
chapter Mr Bradley advances towards a completer doctrine 
of the kinds of propositions. He has little trouble in 
showing that synthetic judgments of sense, which trans- 
cend the given, proceed on a principle not distinguishable 
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from that which characterises the hypothetical, while 
analytic judgments of sense, though professing to give 
the real, do so only by a process of mutilation that is con- 
cealed by ordinary language but is fatal to their claims 
as absolutely and simply true. The terms of which the 
singular analytic judgment consists are universal, are wholly 
inadequate to express the concrete reality that is assumed. 
Such judgments are in fact the poorest and most abstract, 
giving the least expression of reality. Like all other judg- 
ments they do refer to reality, but they refer in the 
least definite, most hypothetical fashion. Abstract judg- 
ments, though on one side to be described as hypothetical, 
for they do not assert the existence of their elements, are 
on another side categorical, for they do imply a quality of 
the real and express the nature of the real as the realm of 
Jaw, of systematic connection of facts. 
! The negative judgment (ch. iii), Mr Bradley regards as 
; resting essentially on the recognised exclusion by the real 
I of a suggested ideal determination. It implies, therefore, 
in all cases a recognised ground of exclusion, a positive 
] element, though the nature of this ground need not be the 
; same in all cases of negation. It is with satisfaction that 
j one sees the blank form Not-A assigned to its true place 
I (pp. 118-9, cf. pp. 147-8), but the whole tenor of this 
chapter and occasional special statements (pp. 109, 116) 
tend rather strongly towards the purely subjective inter- 
pretation of judgment which is the gulf always yawning 
beside the logician. The disjunctive judgment (ch. iv) is 
shown to involve a categorical assertion regarding the 
disparate members of a whole predicate, a hypothetical 
determination of the subject in reference to these dis- 
parates, and a general assumption or inference regarding 
the totality of the sphere which is divided. 
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Chapter v, on the Principles of Identity, Contradiction, 
Excluded Middle, and Double Negation, is perhaps one 
of the least satisfactory, not because there is much in it 
from which one would dissent, but because it does not 
seem possible to discuss with any profit these principles 
from the point of view which the author is taking. If we 
regard judging as part of the subjective process of knowing, 
these principles have only relative significance. In their 
abstract and general form they can only be handled in what 
we think Mr Bradley would call metaphysics. Not much 
is to be gained by treating truth in isolation, and so render- 
ing the Law of Identity, e.g., as that it merely expresses 
the abatractness of truth (p. 133), and, similarly, the dia- 
lectic method requires not to be compared with Contra- 
diction and Excluded Middle when these are taken from 
the same point of view. 

Chapters vi and vii, on Quantity and Modality, raise a 
multiplicity of questions. "Want of space prevents my 
doing more than call attention to the excellent treatment 
of the general basis of probable reasoning which is given 
in ch. vii ; to a general statement of the chapter I shall have 
occasion later to refer. The treatment of quantity raises 
two problems — first, that of extension and intension, 
second, that of the meaning to be assigned to universal 
and particular. In respect to both, the ordinary logic 
has accepted partial doctrines either from uncritical ex- 
perience or from psychology, and Mr Bradley's review, 
though probably not final, does good service in pointing 
out the unspeakable confusion that prevails regarding them. 
In his treatment Mr Bradley is led to fall foul of two 
familiar doctrines, the one that some names are non- 
connotative, the other that extensions and intensions vary 
inversely. There is no doubt that the word " connotation " 
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has crept into logic without being able to yield a very 
satisfactory account of itself, and the modern use of it, 
dating doubtless from Mill's Logic, is entirely at variance 
with its earlier acceptation. From some points of view the 
distinction indicated by it becomes comparatively worthless ; 
but I do not know that there is not a positive advantage 
in having a word which shall indicate the specific property 
of a sign when used to designate a class. The matter is 
mainly grammatical, not logical ; but I do not think that it 
is at all necessary to identify connotation with significa- 
tion, and so, because all signs have signification, to assert 
that they all have connotation. In like manner the doc- 
trine of inverse relation between extension and intension 
has doubtless been applied in a wholly absurd and senseless 
fashion ; but I imagine that in the long run the meaning of 
the doctrine will be found to rest on the peculiar relation 
between genus and species, and to result from taking 
abstractly a truth which would have a different expression 
when all the elements are taken together. 

The current doctrine regarding extension and compre- 
hension in judgments, if indeed there is any one doctrine 
on the subject, is sufficiently confused ; and it seems hardly 
worth while to contrast with it in detail a new reading of 
these distinctions. If the definition of judgment adopted 
by Mr Bradley be carried out, and the subject be taken not 
as the grammatical subject which appears in the verbal state- 
ment, but as the ultimate reality, then it is easily seen 
that, as implying ideal content, the judgment may be read 
in comprehension, while, as referring to the real, it may be 
read in extension. The distinction is hardly worth retain- 
ing. So the current doctrine of the quantity of proposi- 
tions can be shown to rest on little more than grammatical 
peculiarities of verbal expressions, and critics have had 
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little trouble in coUeoting empirical expressions which by- 
no ingenuity can find reasonable explanation within that 
doctrine. Even in recent treatises the attempt to remodel 
the current teaching on quantity has hardly gone further 
than the introduction of distinctions between law and 
instance, abstract universality and concrete particularity, 
which are far from exhausting the matter. It is interesting 
to note the manner in which Mr Bradley is driven to what 
he has called specially metaphysical determinations in order 
to effect an explanation of quantitative differences. Ideal 
content he appears to take as in itself universal : it has no 
quantitative determinations in it ; but such content is only 
one element in the judgment. The real which is the cor- 
relative factor is shown to contain in itself the mutually 
determining features of abstract universality and abstract 
particularity, and to have therefore in its individual char- 
acter the aspects of the universal — the identity of differ- 
ences, — and of the particular — the dififerences of this identity. 
The real is thus concrete, and may appear as either concrete 
universal, or concrete particular, or the individual which 
is the truth of both. And the ideal content is at once seen 
to be an abstoact, just as worthless as the assumed atomic, 
ultimate, undetermined real. This is a most important 
result ; it affects the whole doctrine of judgment, and 
enables us to see that the judgment is nothing but the way 
in which the elements of the only reality, the thing 
which is known or has its notion, are held apart from one 
another so that their mutual implication becomes apparent. 
If we please we may express this in a subjective fashion, 
and think of the process as that in which the real is 
determined by some idea in us ; but such a translation is 
dangerous, as in aU probability leading to an opposition of 
real and ideal which can have no place in the judgment 
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■per se. We may ask, and the question appears at the close 
of Mr Bradley's work, what signifies this fundamental 
form of consciousness, the reference of knowledge to 
reality ? how comes it that in our judging and reasoning 
we should at once seem to be merely reproducing in ideal 
fashion a reality that is completely given, and at the same 
time supplying intelligible shape and substance for a matter 
that is relatively abstract and undetermined ? But we 
must be careful not to prejudge the answer by introducing 
into our very notion of the judgment a reference to the 
abstract subject. That in the mental development of the 
concrete spirit judgment does come about through the 
opposition of perceptions, representations, and the like, is a 
fact with which Logic does not require to concern itself. 

In his Second Book Mr Bradley passes to the oonsiderar 
tion of Eeasoning. Part of the book is occupied with a 
polemical review of the theory of knowledge that has 
sprung from the psychological doctrine of Association of 
Ideas. With respect to this part I can only say here that 
I think Mr Bradley most successful in his criticism, and 
that the chapter on Association is a valuable contribution 
towards a sounder psychology. The chapter on the Induc- 
tive Methods sums up, from a higher point of view than 
has generally been taken, the difiBculties which most serious 
critics of Mill's Logic have felt in their regard. I am glad 
to find that Mr Bradley takes a view which I have more 
than once expressed, that a false prominence has been 
attached to these methods as parts of the general doctrine 
of Inference supported by Mill. The chapter on Equational 
Logic is acute and ingenious. I imagine that the ground 
of Mr Bradley's strongly expressed approval of a doctrine, 
deviating so widely from his own is the conviction that 
the Equational Logic avoids at all events the numberless 
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psychological abstractions of the ordinary and empirical 
logic, and that it does make a vigorous effort to describe the 
modes in which we deal with the real in knowledge. 

The Third Book continues the analysis of Seasoning and 
leads up to the final logical problems. I am well aware 
that no brief abstract can give a fair idea of the merits of 
the prolonged treatment of inference which is contained in 
these books, and that any attempt to compress the author's . 
results simply casts into the shade the most interesting and 
instructive part of his work. The nature and forms of 
inference are handled with unwearied patience ; such parts 
of the current logic as specially concern themselves with 
the foundation of the process are sifted and examined with 
minute and sometimes exhausting care ; incidental problems 
receive brief and generally luminous discussion. A brief 
statement, moreover, must do injustice to the individuality 
of Mr Bradley's method, which is such as, I think, will 
cause trouble to many of his readers. Mr Bradley begins 
with a general view of inference which is later on altered 
in accordance with the distinctions arrived at in the course 
of the discussion. Begarding inferences as a process in ^ 
which a new truth is reached from something accepted, he 
more formally translates these popular terms into the state- 
ment that an inference is an ideal construction resulting in C 
the perception of a new connection, A conclusion, as such, 
is not something merely given ; it is reached. The ac- 
cepted data are not isolated elements standing apart from 
the conclusion. In the process they are looked at, placed 
together, put in a relation to one another, ideally experi- 
mented on, and the result is a new relation perceived or f^ 
the perception of a new relation. This general statement 
and the empirical examples which cohere with it lead to 
a very vehement polemic against our ancient friend the 

B 
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Syllogism. Mr Bradley's grounds of quarrel are varied. 
He denies that sohemata, general forms of valid inference, 
can be laid down : we can indicate only the general heads 
of relation within which by ideal experiment a new relation 
can be reached ; we can indicate only the general principle 
which guarantees the possibility inferring under each cate- 
gory. Let the category, for example, be that of synthesis 
in space, as when I say " A is to the right of B, and B is to 
the right of C " ; then there can be indicated generally what 
kind of conclusion can be drawn and the principle of con- 
nection on which the ideal experiment proceeds. The 
actual conclusion is perceived, seen to follow, and is not 
drawn by any rigid syllogistic process. Again, the syllo- 
gism has insisted on a major premiss, has viewed inference 
as being procedure by subsumption of a less under a more 
general Not only is this hard to reconcile with the notion 
of inference as giving a new relation ; not only is it quite 
out of keeping with the kinds of reasoning that occur con- 
stantly in experience, e.g., mathematical construction and 
the like ; but it altogether misconceives the relation be- 
tween a principle of reasoning and the reasoning itself. A 
principle is not a general model or axiom by reference to 
which we reason ; reasoning is a function which embodies 
a principle, is its living exponent. The two are not to be 
severed as they are in syllogism. 

Dismissing, thus, the syllogism — and I think that, as that 
form is commonly expressed, we should agree in doing so, 
though perhaps with milder language — Mr Bradley notes the 
main principles which underlie his types of reasoning. 
These are identity within the elements of the ideal experi- 
ment and universality of one premiss — different aspects of 
the same. /This identity, as previously in the case of the 
so-called 2aw of thought, is taken with a genuine meta- 
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physical significance, but here with a possibly misleading 
stress laid on the subjective side. The ground of reasoning, 
it is said, is the assumed real identity of that which is 
identical in ideal content ; by which one might well under- 
stand the empty identity of the syllogistic form, that the 
middle term shall be the same. But we cannot take " ideal 
content " in this abstract sense, or regard it as in any way 
conditioned by the subjective process of thinking. It is 
significance or meaning, the real viewed in its essential 
character for thought as the union of universal and particu- 
lar. The notion of correspondence between ideal content 
and reality is ambiguous and can only lead to a quite con- 
tradictory result. On this ground I am altogether disiaclined 
to accept, in lieu of the syllogism, as necessarily arising 
out of judgment, the subjective processes of construction 
and the like on which Mr Bradley expands himself. Nor 
do I follow him iu his criticism of the syllogistic form as 
fallaciously attempting to draw a conclusion which must be 
left to the private judgment of the individual thinker. No 
doubt, the ordinary mode of expressing the syUogism — 
through concrete instances — is deeply in fault ; no doubt, 
also, the class-idea on which the syllogism is made to turn 
is a veritable abstraction which cannot be regarded as the 
life of reasoning. But the concrete inferences, which are 
supposed to show the incompetence of syllogistic form and 
to be products of ideal experimentations, do in themselves 
involve the fundamental categories of universal, particular, 
and individual, of whose connection the syllogism is but 
the form. That from these categories taken in abstracto 
inferences in concrete matter can be drawn is of course 
false ; but it does not seem at all needful, in order to rescue 
the syUogism from oblivion, to insist that concrete thinking 
involves nothing more than these abstract categories. To 

e2 
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reject the syllogism and to lay aU stress upon these pro- 
cesses — construction, comparison, abstraction, and the like — 
is to tend towards a purely subjective reading of thought, 
and to interpret the real as a kind of unknowable, foreign 
to thought, and only assumed, on grounds good or bad, to 
conform in some way to it. 

With much care and elaboration Mr Bradley in his 
Third Book works out the forms in which as it seems to 
him inference really proceeds, finally bringing them under 
the two rubrics Analysis and Synthesis, with indication of 
a third process (perhaps System) at the root of which lies 
the ultimate idea of the real as concrete individuality, un- 
folding itself in its peculiar forms into all the richness of 
existence. Such third process, which perhaps connects 
itself with the class of judgments not expressly handled, 
those in which the subject is non-phenomenal reality, is 
but hinted at, and the problem raised by it is treated in 
the concluding chapters from a narrower point of view. 
Briefly, the question there raised is that of the validity 
of inference — a many-sided question, the mere formulation 
of which in its true terms is philosophy at large. Mr 
Bradley approaches it from various sides, discussing the 
relation of ground of knowledge to ground of existence, 
of formal validity to real truth, and finally of knowing 
as a whole to fact known. The difficulty, which no one 
will be more ready to acknowledge than Mr Bradley him- 
self, of coming to a perfect understanding with regard to 
the significance of the terms employed in so abstruse a 
discussion, and the dependence of any meaning on a more 
or less developed philosophic view, render it impossible to 
do more than remark on one or two of the aspects of the 
treatment here given. Mr Bradley refers in his discussion 
to Lotze ; and most readers of the Logik will remember the 
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stringent criticism to which the claims of logical forms to 
real validity are subjected. But, at the same time, it 
ought not to be forgotten that such criticism rested on a 
metaphysical basis, on a theory of the soul and of psychical 
life, which rendered it absolutely necessary to regard logi- 
cal forms as being mere products of the psychological 
mechanism under certain presuppositions. The whole diffi- 
culty which rises out of the very term " truth " was simply 
cast back into the undetermined field of assumptions ; for 
by these assumptions only can " reality " have a signifi- 
cance for us. To follow in this track is to play with the 
term " reality " and to be driven in the long run to the 
caput mortuum oi the " thing-in-itself." I do not imagine 
that Mr Bradley takes this track, — there is much in his 
book that so would be incomprehensible ; but he un- 
doubtedly speaks as if the nature of thought were such as 
to render reahty altogether foreign to it, and sometimes 
treats phenomenal reality, momentary appearance, as if 
it had supreme worth and supplied a touchstone for the 
validity of reasoning. Knowledge is subjective, unques- 
tionably, and it is not reality, simply because it is know- 
ledge ; but it is not on that account to be regarded either 
as a complex, accidental growth in the individual spirit, 
or as doomed for ever to face its own insoluble problem. 
If we seriously treat knowledge as one of the modes of 
thought in and for which reality has any significance, we 
may come to see why there is continuously present therein 
the opposition of knowing and being, which, hastily inter- 
preted and mixed with foreign considerations, might lead 
to an abstract severance of the two. Possibly, also, those 
minor queries, such as that relating to the cause and the 
reason in knowledge, would yield to an investigation of the 
true significance of the relative categories employed. 
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I am in doubt to what extent these remarks do injustice 
to Mr Bradley's point of view ; but the definition he has 
given of judgment, his interpretation of the modal cate- 
gories, his development of the forms of inference, his 
frequent excursions into the psychology of knowledge, and 
his final discussion of reality, seem to me to imply a view 
hardly in keeping with the general tenor of the book, and 
possibly, if worked out, destructive to much that appears 
there. However that may be, there is this to be said, that 
from few books of recent philosophy is there more to be 
learned than from the present work. No reader can fail to 
learn much or to be stimulated in the beat way by the 
abundant criticism that is bestowed upon logical and 
psychological doctrines j there is none who cannot benefit 
by the remarkable patience, circumspection, and acuteness 
with which the author handles each logical question. That 
a work should be calculated to raise the whole standard 
of discussion in its subject is perhaps the highest praise 
that can be given ; in my judgment such praise can be 
unreservedly accorded to Mr Bradley's treatment of the 
Principles of Logic. 
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15s. net. Vol. II. — ^Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philosophy of 

Bescaxtea. Translated from the original French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. By 
Pbofessob VEITCH, LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. By Charles Douglas, 

M.A., D.Sc, late Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Post Bvo, 6b. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. By the Same. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, 
&c. 10s. 6d. net. 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and Other Subjects. By 

the Same. 7s. 6d. net. 

Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switzerland. By the Sake. 8vo, 21s. 

Theism. By the Same. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 

Vs. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. By the Same. Fifth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PhilosODhv of Theism. Being the GiiFord Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-96. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
ERASER D.C.L., Oxford ; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics m the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. Post Bvo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Biographia Philosophica. By the Same. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 

6s. net. T, TT 

A Century's Intellectual Development. By Hector Mac- 

PHERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

A Century of Political Development. By the Same. 3s. ed. net. 



Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

German Ansnrers to Hume, Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By A. SBTH PEINaLE-PATTISON, LL.D., D.O.L., Fellow of 
the British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Fourth Edition. Orown 8vo, 5b. 

Man's Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. Bj the Same. 

Second Edition, Enlarged. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Two Lectures on Theism. Delivered on the occasion of the 

Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton University. By the Same. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 

The Philosophical Badicals, and other Essays, including 

Chapters reprinted on the Philosophy of Beligion in Kant and Hegel. By the 
Same. Crown Svo, 8s. net. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By Jambs Seth, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, 
Revised. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. By W. E. Sobley, Litt.D., LL.D., 

Fellow of the British Academy, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 

2s. 6d. net. 

Elements of the Science of Beligion. Fart I.t— Morphological. 

Part II.— Ontological. Being the Olfford Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh In 1896-98. By 0. P. TIELB, Theol.D., LlttD. (Bonon.), Hon. 
M.B.A.8., &c.. Professor of the Science of Beligion in the University of Leiden. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, 78. 6d. net each. 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wbnlby, M.A., D.Sc, D.Phil., 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, U.S.A. Crown Svo, 68. 

A History of English Criticism. By Geoboe Saintsbdet, 

M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 79. 6d. net. 

An Introductory Text -Book of Logic. With Numerous 

Examples and Exercises. By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, M.A. (Lond.), 
D.Sc. (Edin.); Examiner In Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Elements of Psychology. By Sydney Hebbebt Mellone, 

M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin,), and MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.A. (Edin.) 
Crown 8vo, 5b. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS POB ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St Andrews. Re-lsiue in SMMng Vohimes net. 

Vioo Prof. Flint. 

HoEBES . Prof. Croom Hobertson. 

Home .... Prof. Knight, 

Spinoza , . . Principal Caird. 

Baook— Part I. . . Prof. Nichol. 

Bacon— Part IL . . Prof. Nichol. 

Locke . . Prof. Campbell Fraser. 



Descartes . 


Prof. Mahafiy. 


BOTLER 


Rev, W, L. Collins, 


Berkeley . 


. Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


FiCHTE 


. Prof. Adamson, 


Kant . 


Prof. Wallace. 


Hamilton . 


. Prof. Veitoh. 


Heoel 


. Prof. Edward Caird. 


Leibniz 


. John Theodore Merz. 
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•"Blackwood' remains without a rival."— TAe Dally Mall. 

BLACKWOOD'S 

" I wonder whether readers are appreciating 
as 'they should the extraordinary life and vigour 
with which ' Blackwood's Magazine ' is being 
conducted. It is like no other Magazine in 
the world in its range of subject and interest." 
— Sir William Robertson Nicoll in ' The British 
Weekly.' 

"We are never disappointed when we open 
BLACKWOOD. 'Maga' has a distinction, 
character, and note of its own. Grave or gay, 
it is always full of good things and of good 
literature." — Army and Navy Gazette. 

'•The other day the reviewer heard a man 
remark that he never read 'Blackwood'; it 
clearly shows how blind people can be when 
the very best lies under their eyes, for not 
to read ' Blackwood ' in these days is to miss 
incomparably the most literary and the most 
interesting of the monthly magazines." — 
The Times of India. 



Subscribers both at home and abroad 
can have ' Blackwood's Magazine ' sent 
by post monthly from the Publishing 
Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 
30s. yearly. 
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ACCOUNTANTS' MAQAZINE, THE. 

Monthly, except September and Octo- 
ber. 6d. net. 

ACTA SANCTORUM HIBBRNI/E ; 
Ex Codice Salmanticensi. Nunc 
primum integre edita opera Caboli db 

SmEDT et JoSEFHI DE BACKER, e Soc. 

Jesu, Hagiographorum BoUandianorum ; 
Auctore et Sumptus Largiente Joanne 
Patricio Marchione Both^. In One 
handsome 4to Volume, bound in half 
roxburgbe, £2, 2s. ; in paper cover, 
31s. tid. 

• ADAMSON, PROFESSOR. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. With other Lectures 
and Essays. By Robert Adamson, 
LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow. Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. B. SoBLEY, University of 
Cambridge. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
18s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor 
W. B. SoRLEY, University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor 
SoRLEY and R. P.' Hardie, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LOGIC. 
Edited by Professor W. R. Soelet, 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

FIOHTB. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

AIKIWAN-, DR C. M. 

MANURES AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OP MANURING. By C. M. Aikman, 
D.Sc, F.R.S.B., be., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary 
College, and Examiner in Chemistry, 
University of Glasgow, &c. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

FARMYARD MANURE: Its Nature, 
Composition, and Treatment. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d. ' 



ALISON, SIR ARCHIBALD, BART. 

HISTORY OP EUROPE. By Sir Arch- 
ibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L. 

1. From the Commencement of the 

French R evolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 
People's Edition, 13 vols, crown 
Svo, £2, lis. 

2. Continuation to the Accession of 

Louis Napoleon. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, 

£6, 7s. 6d. 
People's Edition, 8 vols, crown Svo, 

34s. 

ALLEN, J. W. 

THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDU- 
CATION. By J. W. Allen. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 

ALMOND, HELY HUTCHINSON. 

CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Helt Hut- 
chinson Almond. Crown Svo, 5s. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Rev. W. 
Lucas Collikb, M.A. Price Is. each 
net. For List of Vols, see p. 32. 

ANDERSON, REV. GEORQE, B.D. 

THE SCOTTISH PASTOR. A Manual 
of Pastoral Theology. By Rev. George 
Anderson, B.D., Minister of Renfrew, 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology under 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A PLAIN WOMAN. 

POOR NELLIE. By A Plain Woman. 
Crown Svo, 3.9. 6d. 

ARMYTAQE, A. J. GREEN-. 

MAIDS OF HONOUR. By A. J. 

Gbben-Armytaqe. Crown Svo, 5s. 

ATKINSON, MABEL. 

. LOCAL, GOVERNMENT IN SCOT- 
LAND. By Mabel Atkinson, M.A. 
Demy Svo, 5s. net. 
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AYTOUN, PROFESSOR. 

LATB OP THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W. Edmondstoune Aytoon, D.C.L., 
Professor of Rhetoric aud Belles- 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Pcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth, Is. 3d. Paper covers, Is. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
LAYS OP THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS. From designs by Sir Noel 
Paton. Small 4to, 10s. 63. 



BAIRD, J. Q. A. 

THE PEIVATB LETTERS OF THE 
MARQUESS OP DALH0U8IB. Edited 
by J. G. A. Baird, Second Impression. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 163. net. Popular Edition. Demy 
8vo, 68. net. 

BAIRD LECTURES. 

(See imder Flint, Mitchell, Niool, 
and Robertson.) 



BANKS, D. C. 

THE Ernies OF WORK AND 
WEALTH. By D. C. Banks. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

BARBOUR, Q. P.. D.Pfall. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OP 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By O. P. 
Barbodb, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 



BARBOUR, R. W. 

THOUGHTS PROM THE WRITINGS 
OF R. W. BARBOUR. Post 8vo, limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 



"BARFLEUR." 

NAVAL POLICY. A Plea for the 
Studv or War. By "Barfleub." 
Demy Svo, 28. 6d. net. 



BARRETT, C. R. B. 

HISTORY OP THE 13th HUSSARS. 
By C. R. B. Barrett. 2 vols, small 
4to. Illustrated. 638. net. 



BARRINQTON, MICHAEL. 

THE KING'S FOOL. By Michael Bar- 
RiNOTOW. Crown 8vo, 6b. 

THE RBMINI8CENCBS OP SIR BAR- 
RINGTON BEAUMONT, BART, A 
Novel. Crown 8vo, 0a 



BARTLETT, E. ASHMBAD-. 

THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEPIAN 
EMPIRE. By E. Abbmbad-Bartlett. 
Illusti-ated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

BELLESHEIM, ALPHONS, D.D. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. From 
the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Day. By Alfhons Bellbs- 
BEiM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by Sir D. Oswald Hunter Blair, Bart., 
O.8.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Cheap 
Edition. Complete in 4 vols, demy 8vo, 
with Maps. Price 2l8. net. 

BESANT, SIR WALTER. 

RABELAIS. CPoreign aassios for English 
Readers.) By Sir Walter Besant. 
Bcap. Svo, Is. net. 

BLACK, KENNETH MACLEOD. 

THE SCOTS CHURCHES IN EKG- 
liAND. By Kenneth Macleod Black. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 

BLACKBURN, D0UaLA5. 

A BURGHER QUIXOTE. By Dodolas . 
Blackburn, Author of 'Prinsloo of 
Priusloosdorp.' Second Impression. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6b. 

RICHARD HARTLEY : PROSPECTOR. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

BLACKIE, JOHN STUART. 

NOTES OP A LIFE. By John Stuart 
Blacki^. Edited by his Nephew, A. 
Stodart Walker. Crown Svo, 68. net. 

THE LETTERS OP JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIPE. With a 
few earlieronesto his Parents. Selected 
and edited by his Nephew, A. Stodart 
Walker. Second Impression. Demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 
2s. 6d. Post free for one year, 30b. 

ANNALS OP A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
William Blackwood and his Sons; 
Their Magazine and Friends. By 
Mrs Oliphant. With Four Portraits. 
Third Edition. Demy Svo. Vols. I. 
and II., £2, 28. Large Paper Edition, 
£4, 4s. net. 

ANNALS OP A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. III. John Blackwood. By his 
Daughter, Mrs Blackwood Porter. 
With Two Portraits and View of Strath- 
tyrum. Demy Svo, 21s. Large Paper 
Edition, £2, 28. nat. 
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BLACKWOOD.— ooTiW. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. First 
Series. Price la. each in Paper 
Cover. 

They may also lie had "bound in 12 
vols., cloth, 18s. Half caU, richly 
gilt, 30s. 

Or the 12 vols, in 6, roxbnrghe, 21s. 
Half red morocco, 28s. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. Second 
Series. Complete in Twenty-four Shil- 
ling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 
vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, rox- 
burghe style, 3Ts. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 
52s. fid. Half morocco, 55s. • 

TALKS PROM BLACKWOOD. Third 
Series. Complete in Twelve Shilling 
Farts. Handsomely bound in 6 vols., 
cloth, 15s. ; and in 12 vols., cloth, 18s. 
The 6 vols, in roxbnrghe, 2l8. Half 
calf, 25s. Half morocco, 28s. 

TRAVEL, ADVENT0RB, AND SPORT. 
From 'Blackwood's Magazine.' Uni- 
form with • Tales from Blackwood.' In 
Twelve Parts, each price Is. Hand- 
somely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 
And in half calf, 26s. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. See 
separate Educationai Catalogue. 

NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS 
(Copyright). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Wendbbholme. By P. G. Hamerton. 
The Stoby or Makobedel. By D. 

Storrar Meldrum. 
A Sensitive Plast. By E. D. Gerard. 
L*DT Lee's Widowhood. By General 

Sir E. B. Hamley. 
Katie Stewabt, and other Stories. 

By Mrs Olipbant. 
Valentine and bis Bbotheb. By the 

Same. 
Sons and Daughters. By the Same. 
Mabhorne. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Rbata. By E. D. Gerard. 
Beggar my Neighbottb. By the Same. 
The Waters of Heboules. By the 

Same. 
Paib to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Mine is Thine. By the Same. 
Doubles and Quits. By the Same. 
Piccadilly. By Laurence Oliphant. 

With Illustrations. 
Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 
PooB Nellie. By A Plain Woman. 

STANDARD NOVELS. Uniform in size 
and binding. Each complete in one 
Volume. 



BLACKWOOD— cojifd. 

FLORIN SERIES. Illustrated Boards. 
Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Cruise of the Midge. By the 



Cyril Thoenton. By Capt. Hamilton. 
The Pbovobt, Sea. By John Gait. 
Sir Andeew Wylie. By the Same. 
Heoinald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 
Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Lady Lbk's Widowhood. By General 

Sir E. B. Hamley. 
The Perpetual Cdbate. By Mrs 

Oliphant. 
John I A Love Story. By the Same. 

SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. 
Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. 
The Eeotob, and The Dootob's 

Family. By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Life of Maksie Wauch. By 

D. M. Moir. 
Peninsular Scenes and Sketoues. 

By F. Hardman. 
Sib Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at 

Mksr, &c. 
Valerius : A Roman Story. By J. G. 

Lockhart. 

BON QAULTIER'S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. Eighteenth Edition, with 
Autobiographical Introduction by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. With 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. Small 4to, 5s. net. 

BOWHILL, MAJOR J. H. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OP MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By Major 
J. H. Bowhill. Crown 8vo, 4s. «d. 
net. Portfolio containing 34 working 
plans and diagrams, 3s. fid. net. 

BRACKENBURY, GENERAL SIR 
HENRY, O.C.B. 

SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE 
TIME, 1856-1886. By General the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Bbackenbuey, G.C.B. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

BREADALBANE, THE MARCHION- 

THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT. 
By the Mabohioness or Bbeadalbane. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie. 
Short demy, 68. net. 

BREBNER, ARTHUR. ^, , 

PATCHES AND POMANDER. A Novel. 
By Arthur Brebneb. Crown 8vo, fis. 

BRIDOBS, PHILIPPA. 

THE GREEN WAVE OP DESTINY. 
By Philippa Bridges. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
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BRODRIBB, W. J. 

DBMOSTHiBNBS. (Ancient Classics for 
English Headers.) By W. J, Bkodkieb. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

BRUCE, MAJOR CLARENCE DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO 
POLOi. Being the Account of a Journey 
Overland from Simla to Pekin. By 
Major Olarenob Dalrymplb Buuge. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2l8. net. 

BUCHAN, JOHN. 

THE WATCHER BT THE THBBSH- 

OLD, AND OTHER TALES. By JOHN 

BtJCHAN. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, 63. 

A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Second Impression. Short demy 8vo, 6s. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY- 
WAYS, AND OTHER " BssATS. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. not. 

BURBIDQE, P. W. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. Being Practical Direc- 
tions for the Propagation, Culture, and 
Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. Bdr- 
BiDOE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL, D.C.L. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola's Inva.sion to the Extinction of 
the last Jacobite Insurrection. By 
John Hill Burton, D.O.L., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. Cheaper 
Edition. In 8 vols, crown 8vo, 2s. dd. 
net each. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. A New Edition, 
with specially designed Title-page and 
Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on 
antique laid paper. Post 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

BUTE, JOHN, MARQUESS OP. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Reformed 
by Order of the Holy CEcumenical Coun- 
cil of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St Pius V. ; and revised by Cle- 
ment VIII. and Urban VIII. ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into English by 
John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 
4 vols, crown 8vo, 42s. net. In 1 vol. 
crown 4to, 63s. net. 

THE ALTUS OF ST COLUMBA. With 
a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. By 
John, Marquess op Bute, K.T. In 
paper cover, 2s. 6d. 



BUTE. JOHN, MARQUESS OP. 

SERMONES, FRATRIS AD.al, ORDINIS 
PRiEMONSTRATENSIS,&c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Septus of 
Whithorp, hitherto unjpublished ; to 
which is added a Collection of Notes by 
the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Augustiue. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marquess of Bute, K.T., 
LL.D. , &c., by Walter de Gray Birch, 
LL.D., F.8.A,, of the British Museum, 
&c. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

CATiLOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL MBS. formerly belonging 
to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in 
the Canary Islands. Prepared under 
the direction of the late Marquess of 
Bote, K.T., LL.D., by Walter de 
Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo, £3, 3b. net. 

BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE AflMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. By John, Marquess of 
Bote, K.T., J. R. N. Maophail, and 
H. W. Lonsdale. With 131 Engrav- 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 

BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF SCOT- 
LAND. By John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
Lonsdale. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 

CAIRO, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CAIRD, PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Principal Caird, 
Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 
1893). By Professor , William Cald- 
well, D.Sc, M'Gill University, Mon- 
treal. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CALLWBLL, COL. C. E., C.B. 

THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COM- 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By Col. C. B. 
Callwell, O.B. With Plans. Post 
8vo, 6s. net. 
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CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B.—contd. 

TACTICS OF TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: Their 

BSLATIOKS AND INTERDEPENDENCE. 

Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE TACTICS OP HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown 870, 3s. 6d. net. 

CALLWELL, J. M. 

OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Callwell. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. Bj 
Edmumd Candler, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

THE GBNERAI; PLAN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

« 

CAREY, WYMOND. 

"No 101." Third Impression. By Wy- 
MOND Caret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CARLYLE, R. W., CLE., and 
A. J., M.A. 

A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL POLI- 
TICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. Cablyle, CLE., Balliol 
College, Oxford; and A. J. Caklyle, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late 
Fellow) of University College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols, demy Svo. Vol. I.— A History 
"of Political Theory from the Roman 
. Lawyers of the Second Century to the 
Political Writers of the Ninth. By 
A.- J. Cablyle. 15s. net. Vol. II.— 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

"CHASSEUR." 

A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. By "Chasseur." Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 

CHESNBY, SIR OEORGE, K.C.B. 

THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
George Chesney, K.C.B. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 

CHRISTIE, REV. QEORQE, B.D. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LETTERS ON 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev. George Christie, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 

CHURCH, REV. A. 

OVID. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church. Fcap. 
Svo, Is. net. 

CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB, W. J. 

PLINY. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Choeoh and 
W. J. Bbodbibb. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 



CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A BOOK OF COMMON ORDER: 
being Forms of Worship issued by 
THE Chdeob Service Society. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; French mor- 
occo, 5s. Also in 2 vols, crown Svo, 
cloth, 4s. ; French morocco, 6s. 6d. 

DAILY OFFICES FOB MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
Svo, 38. 6d. 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal, 
cloth, Sd. 

CLARKE, MAJOR SEYMOUR. 

THE BOYDS OP PBNKILL AND 
TROCHRIG : THEIR ANCESTORS 
AND DESCENDANTS. By Major 
Seymour Clarke, Queen's Own Came- 
ron Highlanders. 4to. 5s. net. 

CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, K.C.M.G. 

8ALEH: A Sequel. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. "Mod- 
ern English Writers." By Edward 
Clodd. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON, J. STORER. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. 
Storer Clouston. Ninth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

COUNT BUNKER : Being a Sequel to 
' The Lunatic at Large.' Third Impres- 
sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HARI- 
COT. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

OUB LADY'S INN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GARMISCATH. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COLEBROOKE, HELEN. 

WINGED DREAMS. By Helen Cole- 
BRooRE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COLLINS, C. W. 

SAINT SIMON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By C. W. Collins. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

COLLINS, W. E. W. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A COUNTRY CRICKETER. By 
W. E. W. Collins. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

BUTLER. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Rev. W. L. 
Collins. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

MONTAIGNE. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
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COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FEBNCH FABULISTS. (Foreign Clas- 
sics for English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, 
Is. net. 

HOMER, ILIAD— HOMER, ODYSSEY— 
VIBGIL— CICERO-ARISTOPHANES 
\ — PLAUTU8 AND TE BE NCB— LUC- 
IAN — LIVY — THUCYDIDBS. (An- 
cient Classics for English Readers.) 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

COiWBE, MRS KENNETH. 

OBLIA KIRKHAM'S SON. By Mrs 
Kekneth Combe. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

SEEKERS ALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COiMPTON-BURNBTT, I. 

DOLORES. By I. Oompton-Boknett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. 

LORD JIM : A Tale. By Joseph 
Conrad. Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

YOUTH : A Narrative. Third Impres- 
sion. Crown 8v6, 6s. 

COOPER, REV. PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY OF 1637, COMMONLY 
CALLED LAUD'S LITURGY. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. net. 

COPLESTON, BISHOP. 

.asCHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Bishop Copleston. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CORNPORD, L. COPE. 

TROUBLED WATERS. By L. Cope 
CoENFOED. Crown 8vo, 68. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OP SCOT- 
LAND. In demy 8vo volumes of about 

350 pp. eacjh. With Maps. Price 7s. ed. 

net. 
FIFE AND KINROSS. By iENEAS 

J. G. Maokat, LL.D., Sheriff of these 

Counties. 
DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 

Sir Herbrrt Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Second Edition. 
MORAY AND NAIRN. By' Charles 

Bampini, LL.D., Sheriff of Dumfries 

and Galloway. 
INVERNESS. By J. Oamerqn Lees, 

D.D. 
ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 

PEBBLES. By Sir Geoeoe Dotiolas, 

Bart. 
ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By WlL- 

LiAM Wait, Editor of Aberdeen ' Daily 

Free Press. ' 



COUTTS, H. B. MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By H. B. Money Codtts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown 8to, 6s. 

CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., M.P. 

A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY. From the Days before the '46 
to those within living Memory. By Sir 
Heset Craik, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

CRAWPORD, ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK. By Alexander Ceawfoed. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAVV^FORD, P. MARION. 

SARACINBSCA. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. People's Edition, 6d. 

CROALL LECTURES. 

(See wnder NicoL and Robeetson.) 

CROSS, J. W. 

IMPRESSIONS OP DANTE AND OP 
THE NEW WORLD. By J. W. Ceoss. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE RAKE'S PROGRESS IN FIN- 
ANCB. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 

CUMMINQ, C. P. GORDON. 

MEMORIES. By C. P. Gordon Cum- 
MiNQ. Demy 8vo. Illnstrated, 20s. net. 

AT HOME IN FIJL Post 8vo, 68. 

A LADY'S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OP-WAR. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS. Illustrated, 26s. 

GRANITE CRAGS. Post 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Small post 
8vo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

CUNNINGHAM, JAMES. 

NEW RULES FOR THE GAME OF 
MAIL. Concerning the manner of 
playing it properly, and of deciding 
the various points which may arise 
in the Game. With Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. ]8mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CURTIS, HARPER. 

THE LORD DOLLAR (Don Dineeo). 
By Haepee Cuetis. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE. 

THE BIAS. By Marodeeite OoRTia. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

MARCIA: A Transcript from Life. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

OH I FOR AN ANGEL. Crown Svo, 6s. 
DAVIES, J. 

HESIOD AND THBOGNIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
D«viEs. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PS RTIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
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DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH. 

"WHEN HALF-GODS GO." By Jessie 
AiHSWQHTH Davis. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, Os. 

DE HAVEN, AUDREY. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Audrey 
DE Haven. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

DESCARTES. 

THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DBSOABTKS. Translated from the 
original French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Vkitch, LL.D. Four- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

"DIES IRAE." The Story of a 
Spirit In Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
Is. net. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.O. By Maud 
Diver. Ninth Impression. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 63. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

OODDS and MACPHERSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1903. Annotated by 
J. M. DoDDs, C.B., of the Scottish 
Office; Joint -Editor of the 'Parish 
Council Guide for Scotland,' and 
BwAN Macpherson, Advocate, Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

DONNE, W. B. 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By W. B. Donne. 
Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

DOUaLAS, CHARLES, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Charles Dodglss, M.A., 
D.Se., late Lecturer in Moral Philos- 
ophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

JOHN STUART MILL: A Stddt or 
HIS Philosophy. Crown ffvo, 4s. 6d. 
net. 



DURAND, SIR H. MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Bight Hon. Sir H. M. Dukand, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

ECCOTT, W. J. 

FORTUNE'S CASTAWAY. By W. J. 

EccoTT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HIS INDOLENCE OF ABRAS. drown 

8vo, 6s. 
THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crgwn 

8vo, 6s. 
THE BED NEIGHBOUR. Crown 8vo, 

6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 
THE BACKGROUND. Crown 8vb, 6s. 
A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. Qrown 

8vo, 6s. 

ELIOT, OBORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, with 
Photogravure Pi'onti&piece to each 
Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hatherell, R.I., Edgar Bundy, B.I., 
Byam Bhaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Claude A. Shep- 
person, R.I., E. J. Sullivan, and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
3s. 6d. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

Adam Bede. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

The Mill ok the Floss. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

MiDDLEMARCH. 

Silas Maener; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Veil. 

ROMOLA. 

Daniel Deronda. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jhbal. 

Essays ; Theophrastus Such. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. With Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, in one volume. ' Owwn 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 
LIFE AND WORKS OP GEORGE 
ELIOT (Warwick Edition). ¥4 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
leather, Ump, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, with book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 
Adam Bede. 826 pp. 
The Mill on the Floss. 828 p,p. 
Felix Holt, the Eadical. 718 pp. 
ROMOLA. 900 pp. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 624 pp. 
Silas Marner; Brother Jacob; 

The LirrED Veil. 660 pp. 
MiDDLEMAEOH. 2 volB. 664 and 

630 pp. 
Daniel Deronda. 2 vols. 616 and 

636 pp. 
The Spanish Gypsy ; Jubal. 
Essays ; Theophrastus Such. 
Life. 2 vols., 626 and 580 pp. 
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ELIOT, QEORQE— COTirf. 

WORKS OP GEORGE BLIOT (Standard 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown 8vo. In 
buckram cloth, gilt top, 23. 6d. per vol. ; 
or in roxburghe binding, 38. 8d. per vol. 

Adam Bede. 2 vols. 

The Mill on the FLOi^s. 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 

BoMOLA. 2 vols. 

Scenes or Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

MiDDLEMABCH. A VplS. 

Daniel Deronda. 3 vols. 
Silas Mabneb. 1 vol. 

JUBAL. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol. 
Essays., 1 vol. 
Theopheastds Such. 1 vol. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
BLIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
crown Svo, price £6. Also to be had 
handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound 
in cloth, price 5s. each. 

NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu- 
lar copyright Edition. In new uniform 
binding, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Adam Beds. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

ROMOLA. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

SiLAH Marner ; The Lifted Veil ; 

Brothfr Jacob. 
Middlemabch. 
Daniel Debonda. 

ESSAYS. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6S. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THBOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, and other 
Poems,. Old and New. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNER. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by Reginald Birch. .Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edition, with 
20 Illustrations by H. B. Millar, crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. ; plain cloth, 2s. ; paper 
covers. Is. 

ADAM BEDB. New Edition, crown Svo, 
paper cover. Is. ; crown Svo, with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. New 
Edition, paper covers. Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 
INGS, IN PROSE AND VBRSE. 
Selected from the Works of Georoe 
Eliot. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 
3s. 6d. 



ELLIS, BETH. 

BIjIND MOUTHS. Crown Svo, Os. 

THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6b. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE KING'S SPY. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

A KING OP VAGABONDS. Cr'n Svo, 6a. 

ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver 
Elton, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

EVERARD, H. S. C. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. S. 0. EvERARD. With 
Eight Coloured Portraits, Crown 4to, 
21s. net. 
F. 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With 50 Illustrations. Cro-\vn Svo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

FERRIER, PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. Crown 
Svo, Us. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN GODWIN. 

RUTH WEBDBBSS, FATHER O'HAB- 
ALAN, AND SOME NEW CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By 
John Godwin Fitzgerald. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIBNTIA SCI- 
ENTIABUM. A History of Classifica- 
tions, of the Sciences. By Robert 
Flint, D.D.j LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, BIBLI- 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
Is. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. Svo, 21s. 

THEISM. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THBISTIC THEORIES. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

VICO. (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs 
Oliphant. Price Is. each net. For 
List oj Vols, see p. 32. 

FORREST, G. W., CLE. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By G. W. Forrest, CLE. Ex-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vols, demy Svo, 3Ss. net. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. Vol. III.— 
The Central India Campaign. With 
Plans * and lUnstrations. Demy Svo, 
20s. net. 
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FORREST, Q. W., C.I.E.— cotiW. 

LIFE OP FIELD -MARSHAL SIR 
NBVTLLE B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B., G.O.S.I. With two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

FORSTER, E. M. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

By E. M. FOBSTEE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY. Second 

Impression. Crown 8vo, 68. 

POUUS, HUQH. 

THE VITAL SPARK. By Hugh Foulis. 
Illustrated. Is. net. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS WITH 
PARA HANDY. Crown Bvo, Is. net. 
FRANKLIN, MILES. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 
By Miles Franklin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FRASER, PROFESSOR A. CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being 
the Giflbrd Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1894- 
96. By Alexander Campbell Fbaser, 
D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post Pvo, 6s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHIOA. In 1 
vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

BERKELEY. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

LOCKE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

FRASER DAVID. 

THE marches' of HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a Journey in Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 
By David Fbasek. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Sketches. DemySvo, £1, Is. 
net. 

THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The 
Record of a Journey along the Route of 
the Baghdad Railway. With 83 Illustra- 
tions. Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net., 
FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. French morocco, 3s. 
FULTON, T. WEMVSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claims of 
England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters : with special reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wbhyss Fdlton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisheries Problems, The University, 
Aberdeen. With Charts and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 



FVFE, H. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. By 
H. Hamilton Fyfe. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

QALT, JOHN. 

THE PROVOST, &c. By John Galt. 

Illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 

boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP THE 
CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use in Churches by Authority of the 
General Assembly. 1. Large type, cloth, 
red edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 48. 
2. Bourgeois type, limp cloth. Is. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, 6d. ; French morocco. 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 6. Sun- 
day-School Edition, paper covers. Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s. 

SERVICES OF PRAYER FOB SOCIAL 
AND FAMILY WORSHIP. Prepared 
by a Special Conunittee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. 6d. net. French morocco, 
3s. 6d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 
A Selection of Four Weeks' Prayers. 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of. the Church of Scot- 
land. Fcap. Svo, red edges. Is. net. 

ONE HUNDRED PRAYERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
16mo, cloth limp, 6d. net. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Aids to 
Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, cloth limp, 
2d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER -FOLK. Prepared and Pub- 
lished by Instruction of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

GERARD, B. D. 

RE ATA: WHAT'S IN A NAME. By 

E. D. Gekabd. Cheap Edition. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. Cheap 

Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown Svo, 

3s. 6d. 
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QERARD, E. 

HONOUB'S GLASSY BUBBLE. By 

Ej. Gerard. Grown 8vo, 6s. 
A FOREIGNER. An Anglo -German 

Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

aBRARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAR. By Dorothea Gerard 

(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 

Crown 8vo, fis. 
THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo, 63. 
THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
LADY BABY. Cheap Edition. Crown 

Svo, 38. 6d. 
RECHA. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

QERARD REV. J 

STONYHURST ' LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. J. Gerard. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

aiBBON, PERCEVAL. 

SOULS IN BONDAGE. By Peroetal 
Gibbon. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE VROUW GROBELAAR'S LEAD- 
ING CASES. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SALVATOR. Crown Svo, 6s. 

aiPPORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

(See tinder Fraser and Tiele.) 

QILL, RICHARD. 

THE 0HCl,-PR0BLBM. By Richard 
Gill. 2 vols, crown Svo, 5s. net eaeli. 

GILLANDERS, A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
Gillanders, F.E.S. With 351 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Revised. 
Grown Svo, 15s. net. 

QILLBSPie, REV. JOHN, LL.D. 

THE HUMOURS OP SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the Rev. John Gili.espie, LL.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

QLASaOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BALLADS AND POEMS. By Members 
OF THE Glasgow Ballad Club. Second 
Series. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. Third 
Series, 7s. 6d. 

QLEia, REV. a. R. 

THE SUBALTERN. By Rev. Q. R. 
Gleio. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

aoUDie, GILBERT. 

THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. By 
Gilbert Goodie, F.S.A. Scot. Demy 
Svo, 78. 6d. net. 



GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 

ROUSSBAU. (Foreign Glassies for 
English Readers.) By Henry Grey 
Graham. Foap. Svo, Is. net. 

GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

A MANUAL OF THE ACTS BELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. (Foundi-d on that of the late 
Mr Craig Sellar.) By J. Edward 
Graham, K.C., Advocate. New Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo, 258, net. 

MANUAL OF THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRAGTICBS) ACT, 1S90. With Analy- 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts 
of 18S3 and 1SS5, and Copious Index. 
Svo, 48. 6d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. With Notes. Demy Svo, 78. 6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM, E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
ER50N, E. 

TRUE ROMANCES OP SCOTLAND. 
By E. Maxtone Graham and E. Pater- 
son. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XBNOPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers:) By Sir' Alex. Grant. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GRANT. CAPTAIN M. H. ("LINES- 
MAN.") 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTE3. 
By Captain M. H. Grant ("Lines- 
man"). Illustrating nearly 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

GRETTON, LIEUT.- COLONEL 0. 

LE M. 

CAMPAIGNS AND HISTORY OF THE 
ISth ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT. 
By LiKDT. -Colonel G. Le M. Gret- 
TON. 4to. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

GREY, DULCIBBLLA ETHEL. 

POEMS. By DuLciBELLA Ethel Grey, 
With a Prefatory Note by H. Cholraon- 
deley Pennell. Demy Svo. Vellum, 
12s. 6d. net ; halt vellvun, 7s. 6d. net. 

GRIBR, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY'S ENGLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sydney C. Grier. 
Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

AN UNCROWNED KING : A Romance 
or QiOH Politics. Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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QRIBR, SYDNEY C.—contd. 
A CKOWNBD QUBEN: The Romance 
OP A MiNisTRR OF STATE. Third Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KINGS OF THE EAST: A 
Romance of the near Future. Foiirth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE GREAT PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in the family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General 
of'India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Pourl-li 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PATH TO HONOTJB. Third 
Impression. Crown Svo, 63. 

THE PRIZE. Crown Svo, 68. 

THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. With 
Illustrations by A. Peabce. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIFE. Demy Svo, 
6s. net. 

GRIBRSON, PROFESSOR H. J. C. 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
European Literature.) By Professor 
H. J- C. Grieeson. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

GRIBRSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
J. M., K.C.B., K.C.iM.G. 

RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE, 1859-1908. By 
Major- General Sir J. M. Griebson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Crown 4to, 26s. net. 

GROOT, J. MORGAN DE. 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Morgan de Groot. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown Svo, 6s. 
EVEN IP. Crown Svo, 6s. 
JAN VAN DYCK. Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE BAR SINISTER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAMBRTON, P. O. 

WESDERHOLME. By p. G. Hambrtoh. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
"iiRMORNE. Crown Svo, 8s. ad. 

HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Captain 
Hamilton. Illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. ad, 



HAMILTON, MARY, D.Litt. 

GRBEI5; SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VALS. By Mary Hamilton, D.Litt. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

HAMLBY, GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
BRUCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By 
General Sir Edward Bruce Hauley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

A New Edition, brought up to. the 
latest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. Kigoell, C.B. 4to, with 
Haps and Plans, 3Cs. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: An Essay. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. Svo, 

23. 

LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. ; New Edition, crown Svo, 
2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Pcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HANNAY, DAVID. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. "Periods 
of European Literature." By. David 
Hannay. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net, 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD PORTRAITS : Chabacteb 
Sketches of Famous Men and Women. 
• By Maximilian Harden. In a Transla- 
tion from the German by JuLias Gabe. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. not. 

HARDMAN, F. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. By F; HardMaN. Illus- 
trated cover. Is. ; cloth; Is. 6d. 

HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 

By Beatrice Habraden. lUusttated 

Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Velvet 

Calf Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
THE FOWLER. Illustrated Edition. 

Crown Svo, Ss. ad. 
UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 

With 40 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

Square crown Svo, gilt top, 5s. net. 
KATHARINE FRBNSHAM. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

HARTLEY, GILFRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, 
AND SALMON-ROD. By Gilfrid W. 
Hartley. With numerous Illnstrationte 
in photogravure and half-tone fronr 
drawings by G-. B. Lodge and others. 
Demy Svo, 6s. net. 
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HASBLL, E. J. 

OALDBRON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By E. J. Hasell, 
Fcap. 8vo, Is net. 

TAS80. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.} Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 
HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT EBV. 
DR GEORaE HAY, Bishop of Edin- 
hmgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Bight Rev. Bishop Stbain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 
HAY, IAN. 

"PIP." By IasHay. Fourth Rnpression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

"THE RIGHT STUFF." Some Epi- 
sodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

A MAN'S MAN. Third Impression. 
Grown 8vo, 6fl. 

A SAFETY MATCH. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HAYWARD, A., Q.C. 

GOETHE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By A. Haywabd, Q.C. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

PJiTBR'S PROGRESS. By Cheistophub 
Heath. Crown Svo, 6s. 
HEIUANS, MRS. 

SELECT POEMS OF MRS HEMANB. 
Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
HENDERSON, P. A. WRIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKIN8, Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Bishop of Chester. 
By P. A. Wbioht Hendebson. With 
Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER'S 
GUIDE. By Richard Hehdebboh, 
Member (by Examination) of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and Agricultural Soci^y of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors' Institu- 
tion. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor WnioHT, Glasgow and 'West of 
Scotland Technical College. With Flans 
and Diagrams. Crown svo, 6s. 

HENSON, H. HENSLEY, D.D. 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TO THE OTHER 
REFORMED CHXTECHES (Robert 
Lee Lectdbe, 1911). By Canon H. 
Hensley Hbnson, D.D. Demy Svo, 
Is. net, 
HERFORD, PROFESSOR. 
^ BROWNING. "Modern English Writers." 
1 By C. H. Hebfobd, Litt.D., Professor 
of English Literature, University of 
Manchester. 2s. 6d, 



HERKLBSS, PROFESSOR, and HAN- 
NAY, ROBERT KERR. 

THE COLLEGE OP ST LEONARD'S. 
By John Hebklebs, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St Andrews ; and Robbbt Ekbs 
Hannay, Lecturer In Ancient History 
in the University of St Andrews. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ST 
ANDREWS. 3 vols, demy Svo, each 
7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and 
Rules. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN, E. 

THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. HoB- 
art-Hampden, Crown Svo, 6b, 

HOOK, DEAN. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. Illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

HOPE, JAMBS P. 

A HISTORY OF THE 1900 PARLIA- 
MENT. By James F. Hope. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

HUMB, DAVID. 

DIALOGUES CONCERNING NAT- 
URAL RELIGION. By David Hcmb. 
Reprinted, with an Introduction by 
Bruce M'Ewen, D.PhiL Crown Svo, 
38. 6d. net.' 

HUME, E. DOUGLAS. 

THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. By 
E. DoiTGLAB Hume. Crown Svo, 68. 

HUNT, C. M. a. 

A HANDY VOCABULARY: English- 
Afbikander, Atbikandeb - Enolish. 
By 0. M. G, Hunt, Small Svo, Is. 

HUTCHINSON, HORACE G. 

HINTS ON THE GAME OP GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Is. 

HUTTON, EDWARD. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By 
Edward Hutton. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

INNES, A. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

FREE CHURCH UNION CASE. Judg- 
ment of the House of Lords. With 
Introduction by A. Taylob Innes, 
LL.D. Demy Svo, Is. net. 

THE LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOT- 
LAND. A Treatise on the Relations of 
Ohnrehes in Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

INTELLIQBNCB OFFICER. 

ON THE HEELS OP DB WET. By 
The Intelligence Officer. Sixth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6a. 
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INTELLIOENCE OFFICE R-cotiM. 

THE YELLOW WAR. Grown 8vo, 6s. 
A SUBALTERN OP HORSE. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JAMES, ANDREW. 

NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By Andrew James. Crown 
8vo, 33. 6d. 

JAMES, LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS AND BRIDLE-PATHS. 
. By Lionel James (Intelligence Officei). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JAMES, LIEUT.-COL. WALTER H. 

MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut. -Col. 
Walteh H. James, P.S.C, late R.E. 
With 6 Maps. Third Edition, thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN OP 1816, CHIEFLY 
IN FLANDERS. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS 
FROM 1740 TO THE 'PRESENT 
DAY. Demy Svo. [In the press. 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Charles 
A. Cameron, M.D. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by O. M. Airman, 
M.A., D.Sc, P.R.S.B., P.I.C, Professor 
of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege. 20th Edition. Crown Svo, es. 6d. 

CATECHISM OP AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Oharlks 
A. Cameron. Revised and enlaiged by 
C. M. AiKMAN, D.Sc, &o. 96th Thou- 
sand. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Is. 

JOHNSTON, CHRISTOPHER N., 
K.C., LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS, 18S8 to 1900; and the 
GROUND GAME ACT, 1880. With 
Notes, and Summary of Procedure, &c. 
By Christopher N. Johnston, K.C., 
LL.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, 6s. 
net. 

MAJOR OWEN, AND OTHER TALES. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

JOKAI, MAURUS. 

TIMAR'S TWO WORLDS. By Madrus 
JoKAi. Authorised Translation by Mrs 
Hegan Kennard. Cheap Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

JORDAN, HUMFREV. 

MY LADY OF INTRIGUE. By HuM- 
PREv Jordan. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



KENDIM, BEN. 

EASTERN SONGS. By Ben Kbndim. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by Lady 
AiLEBN Wellesley. Orown Svo, 5s. 
net. 

KENNION, MAJOR R. L. 

SPORT AND LIFE IN THE FURTHER 
HIMALAYA. By Major R. L. Keh- 
NioN. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND PLAIN. 
Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern 
Persia. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 75 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

KER, PROFESSOR W. P. 

THE DARK AGES. " Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature." By Professor W. P. 
Ker. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 5s. net. 

KERR, JOHN, LL.D. 

MEMORIES : Grave and Gay. By John 
Kerr, LL.D. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, En- 
larged. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

OTHER MEMORIES: Old and New. 
Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. net. 

KINQLAKB, A. W. 

HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. By A. W. Einolake. 
Complete in 9 vols, crown Svo. Cheap 
reissue at 3s. 6d. each. 



Abridged Edition for Military 

Students. Revised by Lieut. -Col. Sir 
Georoe Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I. E. Demy Svo, 163. net. 

- Atlas to accompany above. Folio, 



9s. net. 

BOTHBN. Cheap Edition. With Por- 
trait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

KINaSBURQH, THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD, K.C.B. 

FIFTY YEARS OF IT : The Experi- 

ENCKS AND STRUGGLES OF A VOLUNTEER 

OF 1869. By The Right Hon. Lord 
Kihosbdroh, K.O.B. Demy Svo, 10s. 
6d. net. 

KNEIPP, SEBASTIAN. 

MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through 
more than Thirty Years, and Described 
for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Sebastian 
Kneipp. With a Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Authorised English 
Translation from the Thirtieth German 
Edition, by A. de F. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Latest Development's 
of Pfarrer Kneipp's System, and a Pre- 
face by H. 9er»rd, Orown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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KNiaHT, PROFESSOR. 

HUMB. (Philosophical Classics for 
Dnglish Readers.) By Professor Knioht. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

LANQ, ANDREW. 

A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By 
Amdeew Lano. Complete in Four Vol- 
' nmes. Demy Svo, £S, 38. net. 

Vol. I. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net. 
Vol. II. With a Photpgravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net. 
Vol. III. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece.. 15s. net. 
Vol. IV. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 20s. net. 
TENNYSON. "Modem English Writers. '■ 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

LAPWORTH, PROFESSOR. 

INTERMEDIATE TEXT - BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Chakles Lapwobth, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology, Univer- 
sity, Birmingham. 6b. 

LAWSON. W. R. 

BRITISH ECONOMICS. By W. R. 
Lawson. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
ds. net. 

AMERICAN FINANCE. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

JOHN BULL AND HIS SCHOOLS. 
Crown ^vo, 5s. net. New Edition, 
Paper Cover, 2s. net. 

CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. Crown 
Svo, Ba, net. 

LEHMANN, R. C. 

CRUMBS OF PITY, and othek Veksks ; 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED S/X LiVES OF 

Great Men. By R. C. Lehmann, 
author of 'Anni Fugaces,' &c. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 
LIGHT AND SHADE: and other 
FoEHS. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

LEJOHTON, QERALD R., M.D. 

THE LIFK- HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SERPENTS, AND THEIR LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTION IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By Gerald B. Leighton, 
M.D. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo,, 5b. net. 

LEISHMAN, VERY REV. T., D.D. 

THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
■ 'Edited, with an ntroduction and 

Notes, by the Very Rev. T, Leishman, 

D.D. Crown Svo, 4s. n^t. 

LEWIS, ARTHUR. 

THE PILGBIH. By Arthur Lewis. 
Crown 8vo, 6b. 



LINDSAY, REV. JAMES, D.D. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN THEI8T1C 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Rev. James Lindsay, M.A., D.D., B.So., 
F.R.S.B., F.G.S. Demy Svo, 12b. 6d. 
net. 

THE PBOGRESSIVBNESS OP 
MODERN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

ESSAYS, LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OP THE OLD 
TESTAMENT FOB MODERN THE- 
OLOGY. Crown Svo, Is. net. 

THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE 
MODERN PULPIT. Grown Svo, Is. 
net. 

STUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOS- 
OPHY. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OP 
METAPHYSICS. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP BELIEF. 
Crown Svo, 2b. 6d. net. 

"LINESMAN." 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. 
By "Linesman." With nearly 300 Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OP 
DIVINE SERVICE (CHURCH 
SERVICE SOCIETY). 

THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OP 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1662). 
With Historical Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev, H. J. Wotherspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald's, Edinburgh; and The 
LiTHRGV or COHPKoiiisE. Used in the 
English OonKregation at Frankfort. 
From an Unpublished MS. Edited by 
the Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. net. 

BOOK OF COMMON ORDER. Com- 
monly called Knox's Litdroy. Edited 
by Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF THE 
REIGN OF JAMBS VI. Edited by 
Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. net. 

LITURGY OF 1637. Commonly called 
Laud's Litubqy. Edited by the Rev, 
Professor Cooper, D.D. 73. 6a. net. 

THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
Edited by Very Rev. T. Leishman, D.D, 
4s. net. 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order: Being Forms of Prayer, and 
Administra,tion of the Sacraments, and 
othei: Ordinances of the Church. Edited 
by the Rev, Q. W, Sprott, D,D. 4s, 6d, 
net. 
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LOBBAN, J. H., M.A. 

AN ANTHOLOQT OP ENGLISH 
VERSE FROM CHADCBB TO THE 
PRESENT DAT. By J. H. Loeban, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY OF ENG- 
LISH VERSE. Part I., Chaucer to 
Bums, cloth, Is. net. Part II., Words- 
worth to Newbolt, cloth. Is. net. In 
One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 

LOCKHART, J. Q. 

REGINALD DALTON. By J. G. 
LocKHART. Illustrated hoards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ADAM BLAIR. Illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VALERIUS : A Roman Stoby. Illus- 
trated cover. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

LOGKHART, LAURENCE W. M. 

DOOBLES AND QUITS. By LadeeSOe 
W. M. LoCKHAET. Crown 8vo, 3s. ed. 

PAIR TO SEE. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 

MINE IS THINE. NewBditioo. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LUCAS, ST JOHN. 

SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL 
PEOPLE. By St Johk Lucas. Crown 
8?o, 6s. 

LYNDBN-BELL, LIEUT.-COLONEL. 

A PRIMER OP TACTICS, FORTIFICA- 
TION, TOPOGKAPHY, AND MILI- 
TARY LAW. By Lieut-Colonel C. P. 
LyNDEN-BELL. With Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 

MABIE, HAMILTON WRIGHT. 

ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. With 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BOOKS AND CULTURE. Fcap. Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

M'CONACHIE, WILLIAM, B.D. 

CLOSE TO NATURE'S HEART. By 
William M'Conachie, B.D. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

MacCUNN, FLORENCE. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FRIENDS. By 
FtoEENOE MaoOdnn. With Portraits. 
Third Impression. Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

MACDONALD, NORMAN DORAN. 

A MANUAL OF THE CRIMINAL LAW 
(SCOTLAND) PROCEDURE ACT, 
1887. By NoKMAN Doran Mao0onald. 
Revised by the Lord Justice - Clerk. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

MACDOUQALL, J. PATTEN, C.B., 
and J. M. DODD, C.B. 

A MANUAL OF THE LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1894. 



The Parish Council Guide for Scot- 
land. By J. Patten MAcDoufiALL, 
O.B., and J. M. Dodd, C.B. New and 
Revised Edition. lln prepcvration. 

M'lVER, IVER. 

AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. By 
IVEE M'lvER. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

CAUGHT ON THE WING. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

MACKAY, LYDIA MILLER. 

THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. 
By Lydia Miller Ma OKAY. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 68. 

MACKENZIE, LORD. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. With 
Comparative Views of the Laws of 
France, England, and Scotland. By 
Lord Mackenzie, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Edited by John Kirrpatriok, M.A., 
LL.D., Advocate, Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh. Svo, 
21s. 

MACKENZIE, W. A. 
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RICHARDSON, MAJOR B. H. 

WAR, POLICE, AND WATCH DOGS. 
By Major E. H. Bichaksson. 'With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

RIVETT-CARNAC, J. H., C.l.E. 

MANY MEMOBIBS OP LIFE IN 
INDIA, AT HOME, AND ABEOAD. 
By J. H. Rivett-Carnao, C.I.B. With 
Portraits. Second Impression. Demy 
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ROBERTSON, PROFESSOR CROOM. 
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ROBERTSON, JAMES, D.D. 

EARLY RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL. New 
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THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION 
OF THE PSALMS. The Croall Lec- 
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A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 
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RONALDSHAY, EARL OF, M.P. 
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ASIA. By the Earl of Ronaldshat, 
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SPORT A^fD POLITICS UNDER AN 
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lustrations and Ma^s. Royal Svo, 21s. 
net. 

A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE 
PAR EAST. With Maps and 60 Illus- 
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Svo, IDs. ed. net. 

RUTHERFURD, J. H. 

THE HISTORY OP THE LINLITH- 
GOW AND STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT. 
ProBi 1775 to the present. By J. H. 
Rutherfhrd. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 25s. net. 

RUTLAND, DUKE OF, Q.C.B. 

NOTES OP AN IRISH TOUR IN 1846. 
By the Doke of Rutland, G.O.B. 
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ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of 
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ST QUINTIN, COLONEL T. A. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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SETH, JAMES, M.A. 

A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
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SECURITIES OVER MOVEABLES. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some 
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SINCLAIR, EDITH. 
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THE ETHICS OF NATURALISM. By 
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of the Britisli Academy, Fellow of 
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of Moral Philosophy, University of 
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RECENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
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THE WORSHIP AND OFFICES OP 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By George W. Speott, D.D. Crown 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON ORDER 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
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and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OP THE 
REIGN OP JAMES VI. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Crown 
8vo, 4s. net. 

BUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
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ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CAL- 
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STEEVENS, a. W. 

THINGS SEEN: Impressions of Men, 
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IN INDIA. With Map. Memorial Edi- 
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THE LAND OP THE DOLLAR. Mem- 
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GLIMPSES OF THREE NATIONS.- 
Memorial Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Agriculture. Edited by James Mac- 
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LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 
346 niustrations and 8 Plans of Farm 
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FARM CROPS. With 364 Illustrations. 
Royal Svo, 21s. »et. 

FARM LIVE STOCK. With 77 Illustra- 
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Svo, 21s. net. 

STEVENSON, 0. H. 
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STEWART, CHARLES. 

HAUD IMMEMOR.. Reminiscences of 
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STEWART and CUFF. 
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LIFE AND LBTTBBS OF HANNAH 
E. PIPE. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 
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iSTORMONTH, REV. JAMES. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
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ING DICTIONARY OP THE ENG- 
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SYNGB, M. B. 

THE STORY OP THE WORLD. By 
M, B. Synge, With Coloured Frontis- 
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THACKERAY, IWISS. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE, (Foreign 
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THEOBALD, FRED. V., M.A.(Cantab.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY, By Fred, V. Theobald. 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
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THOIMSON, COLONEL AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY OF THE FIFE LIGHT 
HORSE. By Colonel Anstrktheh 
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THOMSON, DAVID. 

HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWBB- 
GARDBN. By David Thomson. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON -THE 
CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE 
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THORBURN, S. S. 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS, By S, S. 
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THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net, 
INDIA'S SAINT AND THE VICEROY, 

A Novel, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE CIRCLE. By Katherise Cecil 
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Svo, 6s, 
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THE FLY ON THE WHEEL, Crown 
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TIELE, PROFESSOR, Litt.D., &c. 

ELEMENTS OP THE SCIENCE OP 
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Science of Religion in the University 
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LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
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TRAVBRS, GRAHAM (Margaret Todd, 
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THE WAY OF ESCAPE, A Novel. 
By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
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Svo, 6s. 
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TROLLOPE, HENRY M. 
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TRUSCOTT, L. PARRY. 
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THE HISTORY OF LOCAL TAXA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. By Stanley 
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VAUQHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Pro- 
fessor C. E. Vadghan. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

VEITCH, PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Veitch. 
Fcap: Svo, Is. net. 

YBRN^DE R. E. 

AN- IGN'oIIANt'. IN INDIA. By 
R. E. VEBNfeDE. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

VOYAGE OP THE "SCOTIA," THE. 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex- 
ploration in Antarctic Seas. By Three 
OE THE Staff. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

WADDELL, REV. P. HATELY, U.D. 

ESSAYS ON FAITH. By Rev. P. 
Hately "Waddell, D.D. Crown Svo, 
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TH0D6HTS ON MODERN MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

WAKE, LUCY. 

LADY WAKE'S REMINISCENCES. 
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WALLACE, PftoPESSOR. 

KANT. (Philosophical Classics for 
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WARREN, SAMUEL. 

DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
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NOW AND THEN. The Lily and the 
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ment of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SKIPPER. By Gilbert Watson. 
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WATT, MACLEAN. 

BY STILL WATERS. By Maclean 
Watt. Is. 6d. ; leather, 2s. 

WEIGALL, ARTHUR E. P. 

TP,AVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 
DBS BRTS. By Aethur E. P. Wbiqall. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKH- 
NATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 
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THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
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ASPECTS OF PESSIMISM. By R. M. 
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THE TBMPLBTON TRADITION. By 
Adau Cowans Whyte. Crown 8vo, 69. 

WILSON, CHRISTOPHER. 
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WILSON, PROFESSOR. 
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KYBIE ELEISON ("Lobd, have 
Mercy "). A Manual of Private Prayers. 
With Notes and Additional Matter. By 
H. J. Wotherspoon, M.A., of St Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh. Cloth, red edges. 
Is. net; limp leather, is. 6d. net. 

BEFORE AND AFTER. Being Part I. 
of 'Kyrie Bleison.' Cloth, limp, Cd. 
net. . . , . , 

THB SECOND PRATBE BOG'S OP 
KING EDWARD THB SIXTH' (1562), 
along with the Liturgy OFr Goa- 
promise. Edited by Kev. S. W. 
Sprott, D.D. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

YATE, LIBUT.-COLONEL, M.P. 

KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By Lieut- 
Colonel 0. E. Yatb,-. C.S.I., C.M.G.' 
With numerous Illustrations. and Map. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN : or, Let- 

I'ERS FROM THE AkgHAN BOUNDARY 

Commksion. With Route Maps. Demy 
Svo, 18s. 



BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling Editions of Popular 

Novels. 

Bound In Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 



THB DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Muneo. 

THB LUNATIC AT LARGE. 

By J. Stoker Clouston. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diveb. 

THB GREAT AMULET. 

By Maud Divek. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Diver. 

SARACINBSCA. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THB MOON OF BATH. 

5y Beth Ellis. 



JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

By Katherike Cecil THnRSTON. 
THB POWER OF THB KEYS. 

By Sydney C. Griee. 
"PIP ": A Romance of Youth. 

By Ian Hay. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. EocoKP. 
THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Ole LtiK-OiE. 
THB RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hay. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS 
WITH PARA HANDY. 

By Hugh Fodlis. 
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Zhc Scottish Zc^t Society. 



This Society was founded in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in Early and Middle Scots. Two parts or volumes, 
extending to not less than 400 pages, are published annually ; but 
additional parts or volumes are issued when the funds permit. They 
are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
or (6) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is .£1, Is. (One Guinea), 
payable iu advance. Specimen Volumes may be seen at the Society's 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

Note. — The volumes have been issued in half-leather since 1897. Earlier volumes 
are in paper covers only ; but they may be bound to the Society's pattern 
at the cost of Is. 6d. per volume. Most of the back volumes are in print, 
and maybe purchased by subscribers. Particulars of price, &c., may be 
had on application to the Treasurer. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 



The Kingis Quair, together with A Bal- 
lad of Good Counsel. By King James I. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor W. W. 
Slieat, M.A., LL.D. pp. 113 and Iv. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Fart I. 
Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 160 and 
iv. 

The Court of Venus, By lohne Bolland, 
1576. Edited by the Rev. Walter Gregor, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 231 and xxxii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Fart 
II. Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 169 
and vi. 

Leslie's Historie of Scotland. Fart I. 
Translated into Scottish from the original 
Latin by Father James Dalrymple. 
Edited by the Rev. B. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 130 and iv. 

Schir William Wallace, Knight of 
Ellerslie. Fart I. By Henry the Min- 
strel, commonly known as Blind Harry. 
Edited by James Moir, M.A. pp. 181. 

The Wallace. Part II. Edited by James 
Moir, M.A. pp. 198. 



Sir Tristrem. With Introduction, (Notes, 
and Glossary. Edited by G. F. M'Nsill, 
M.A. pp. 148 and xlviii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerle. 

Part I. Edited by James (Sanstoun, 

M.A., LL.D. pp. 176 and vii. 
The Poems of Alexander Monteomerie. 

Fart 11. Edited by James Oranstoun, 

M.A., LL.D. pp. 160 and iv. 
The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 

Part III. Edited by James Cranstoun, 

M.A., LL.D. pp. 96 and Ivii. 

Gau's Richt Vay to the Kingdome of 

Heuine. Edited by the Rev. Professor 

Mitchell, D.D. pp. ISO and Iviii. 
Legends of the Saints (Fourteenth 

Century).' Part I. Edited by the Rev. 

W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 224 and v. 
Leslie's Historie of Scotland. PartJII. 

Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 

pp. 270 and xxvl. 
Niniane WinJet's Works. Vol. L Edited 

by the Rev. J. King Hewison. pp. 140 

and cxx. 
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The Poems of William Dunbar. Fart 

III. Introduction. By M. J. G. Maokay, 
LL.D. pp. cclxxxiii. * 

Tlie Wallace. Part III. Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By James Moir, 
M.A. pp. 189 and liv. 

Legends of tlie Saints. Fart II. Edited 
by the Eev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
3S6 and iii. 

Leslie's Historie of Scotland. Part III. 
Bdited by the Rev. B. G. Cody,. O.S.B. 
.pp. 262 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part I. Edited by 
James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 220 
and vi. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Fart 

IV. Containing the first portion of the 
Notes. By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.D. 
pp. 244. 

Ninlane WinJet's Worlcs. Vol. II. 
Notes and Glossary. By the Rev. J. King 
Hewison. pp. 203 and xxxiii. 

Legends of the Saints. Fart III. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
192 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Fart II. Edited by 
James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 181 
and lix. 

Legends of the Saints. Part IV. 

Completing the Text. Edited by the 

Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M_A. pp. 286 
and iii. 

The Vernacular Writings of George 
Buchanan. Edited by F. Hume Brown, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 76 and xxxviii. 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 
Stanzas. Fart I. Edited by F. J. 
Amours, pp. 187 and vi.. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part III. Containing 
first portion of Notes. By James Crans- 
toun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 188 and iii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 
V. Completion of Notes and Glossary. 
By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.D. And 
Appendix, by M. J. G. Mackay, LL.D. 
pp. 291. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part IV. Completion of 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, and Index of 
Proper Names. By James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 186 and xii. 

Barbour's Bruce. PartL Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 851 and iii. 



Barbour's Bruce. Part II. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 430 and viii. 

Barbour's Bruce. Part III. Introduc. 
tion. By the Rev. Professor Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. Cxi. 

Leslie's Historie of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. Part IV. 
Completion of Text, with Notes, Glossary, 
&c. By William Murison, M.A. pp. 328 
and vii. 

Legends of the Saints. Fart V. Notes 
(first portion). By the Rev. W. M. 
Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 256 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Scott. Edited 
by James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 218 
and xxii. 

Legends of the Saints. Fart VI. Com- 
metion of Notes and Glossary. By the 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 240 
and 1, 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 
Stanzas. Part II. Edited by P. J. 
Amours, pp. 294 and xc. 

The Qude and Qodlie Ballatls. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mitchell, D.D. 
pp. 338 and cliv. 

TheWorksof Mureof Rowallan. Vol. L 
Edited by William Tough, M.A, pp. 306 
and xxvii. 

Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. II. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 
345 and iii. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie's Higtorle and 
Cronicles. Vol. I. Edited by .Sin^a^ 
J. 6. Maokay, LL.D. pp. 414 and e&'. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie's I Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. II. Bdited by .Sneas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 478 and xii. 

Gilbert of the Haye's Prose MS. (1456). 

Vol. 1. TheBuke of the Ltvw of Armys, or 
Buke of Bataiilis. Edited by J. H. 
Stevenson, pp. 303 and evil. 

Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth 
Century (1573 > 1660). Bdited by 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. pp. 808 
and Ixiil. 

The New Testament In Scots, being 
Furvey's Revision of Wyolifife's Version, 
turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbet 
(0. 1520). Bdited by Thomas Graves 
Law, LL.D. Vol. I. pp. 30O and xxxvii. 

Livy's .History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Translatediinto Scots by 
John Bellenden (1533). Vol. L Edited 
by W. A. Craigie, M.A. pp. 305 and 
xvii. 
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ThePoemsof Alexander Hume (? 1557- 
1609). Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Lawson, B.D. pp. 279 and Ixxiii. 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomaa Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. II. 
pp. 367 and ix. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun (c. 1420). Printed on Par- 
allel Pages from the Cottonian and Wemyss 
MSS., with the Variants of the other Texts. 
Edited by P. J. Amours. Vol. II. (Text, 
Vol. I.) pp. 351 and xiy. 

Uvy's History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Completion of Text, with 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Craigie, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 408. 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. III. 
pp. 397 and xiii. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. III. (Text, Vol IL) pp. 497 and xiv. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun, Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. IV. (Text, Vol. IIL) pp. 436 and xi. 



The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by Professor G. Gre;iory Smitli. Vol. 

II. (Text, Vol 1.) pp. 327 and xxi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited bv P. J. Amours. 
Vol. V. (Text, Vol. IV.) pp. 4S3 and xi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. VI. (Text, Vol. V.) pp. 436 and xv. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by Professor G. Gregory Smith. Vol. 

III. (Text, Vol. IL) pp. 198 and xix. 

Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, and 

other Pieces from Laing MS. No. 447. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited, with 
Introduction, Appendices, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 
pp. 392 and Ixv. 

The Kingis Q^air by James I. of Scot- 
land. Edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.D, D.C.L., Ph.D., F.B.A. 

iVew Series. 



FORTHCOMING WORKS. 



Undesay of Pitscottie's Hlstorie and 
Cronicles. Vol. III. Glossary. 

Gilbert of the Haye*s Prose MS. 
(I4S9). Vol. II. The BuJce of the Order 
of Chivalry, &e. Edited by J. H. Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The Vernacular Works of James VI., 
King of Scots. Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Specimens of Early Legal Documents 
in Scots. Edited by David Murray, 
LL.D. 

The Maltland Folio M5. Edited by 
J. T. T. Brown. (See Series of MS. 

COLLECTTONS ) 

John of Ireland's Works (1490), from 
the MS. in the Advocates' Library. 

Montgomerie's Poems, from the Laing 

MS. Edited by George Stevenson, M.A. 

iln the press. 

The Makculloch and dray MSS., with 
Excerpts fiom the Ghepman and Myllar 
Prints. Edited by George Stevenson, - 
M.A. 

Catechisms of the Reformation. 

Edited by William Carruthers. 



The Editorial Committee has other works 
under coosideration, including— 

The Bulk of the Most Noble and Val- 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Qrit. 

From the unique copy of Arbutlinot's 
print of 1580, in the possession of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

J. Stewart's Abbregement of Roland 
Furiovs, translait ovt of Ariost, 
togither vith svm rapsodJes of the 
Author, &c. From the dedication MS. 
copy presented to James VI., now pre- 
served in the Advocates' Library. 

Ahanuk Bysset's 'Rolmentis of Courts* 
(1622), from the MS. in the Library of 

the University of Edinburgh (Laing Col- 
lection) and tbe MS. in the Advocates'. 
Library. 

The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 

The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay, 

&c. &c. 

And occasional Volumes of a Miscellany of 
Shorter Pieces, (Information regarding 
possible contributions will be gladly 
received by the Committee.) 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A Complete and 

Continuous History of the Subject. Edited by Professor SAINTS- 
BURY. In 12 crowu 8vo vols., each 6s. net. 



The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Kev. 
The Flourishino of Eomakce and the 

Rise op Allegory. (12th. and 13th 

Centuries.) By Prof. Saintsbury. 
Thjb Fourteenth Obntory. By F. J. Siiell. 
The Transition Period. By Prof. G. 

Gregory Smith. 
Tke Earlier Bbnaissance. By Prof. 

saintsbury. 
The Later Benaissance. By David 

Haunay. 



The First Half op the Seventeenth 

Century. By Prof. H. J. C. Grierson. 
The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 

Elton. 
The Mid -Eighteenth Century. By 

Prof. J. H. Millar. 
The Romantic Revolt. By Prof. C. B. 

Vaughan. 
The Romantic Triumph. By T. 8. Omond. 
The Later Niketeenth Centdry. By 

Prof. Saintabury. 



PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
in the University of St Andrews. 



FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
Re-issue in Shilling Volumes net. 



Desoabtks 


Prof. Mahaffy. 


Vioo 


. Prof. Flint. 


BOTLBB . 


Rev. W. L. Collins. 


HOBBES . 


Prof. Croom Eobertson. 


Bebe^ley 


Prof. Canvphell Fraser. 


Hume 


. Prof. Knight. 


PlCHTK . 


Prof. Adnmson, 


Spinoza . 


. Principal Caird. 


Kmit 


Prof. Wallace. 


Baoon— Part I. 


. Prof. Nichol. 


Hamiltos 


. Prof. Veitoh. 


Baoojt- Part II. 


. Prof. Nichol 


Heqel 


Prof. Edward Caird. 


Locke 


Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


Lkibsiz . 


John Theodore Merz. 







FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

Mrs OLIPHANT. Cheap Re-issue. In limp cloth, foap. 8vo, price Is. 
each net. 



Damtk .... Mrs Oliphant. 
Voltaire General SirB. B. Hamley, K.O.B. 
Pascal .... Principal Tulloob. 
Peibarch . . . Henry Reeve, C.B. 
OoETHX . . . .A. Hayward, Q.C. 



MOLliSBE 

Montaigne 
rabei.ais 
Oaldebon 
Saint Simon 



Editor and F. Traver, M.A. 

Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Sir Walter Besant. 

. E. J. Hasell. 

. C. W. Collins. 



Cervantes . . . Mrs Oliphant 
OOBNEILLE and Racine Henry M. Ti'ollope. 
Madame de 8£vign£ Miss Thackeray. 

La Fontaine and other! Rev. W. Lucas 
Fbench Fabulists . f Collins, M.A. 
Schiller . , . James Sime, M.A. 

Tasso E. J. Hasell. 

RoDSSEAO . . Henry Grey Graham. 
Alfred de Musset . 0. F. Oliphant. 



ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Cheap Ek-issub. In limp cloth, 
foap. Svo, price Is. each net. Contents of the Series — 

Hesiod AND Theognis . . J. Davies. 
Plaotus and Tebenoe Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Taoitos W. B. Donne. 

Ldoian . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Plato . . . . . 0. W. CoUins. 
Greek Anthology . . Lord Neaves. 
LivY . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Ovid .... Bev. A. Church. 
Catdllus, Tibullos, and"! t t> ■ 

Peopebtius . . / J. Davies. 
Demosthenes . W. J. Brodribb. 

Aristotle . . . Sir Alex. Grant. 
Thuoydides . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
LnoBETios . . . W. H. Mallock. 
PiNDAB .... Rev. F. D. Morice. 



Homeb: Iliad 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 


Homer: Odyssey 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 


Herodotus . 


G. C. Swayne. 


O.ESAE . 


. Anthony TroUope. 


ViBGIL . 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 


Horace . 


Sir Theodore Martin. 


.ffiSCHYLUS 


. Bishop Copleston. 


Xenophon 


. Sir Alex. Grant. 


Cicero . 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 


Sophocles 


C. W. Collins. 


Pliny . 


/ Rev. A. Church and 
\ W. J. Brodribb. 


Euripides 


. W. B. Donne. 


Juvenal 


. B. Walford. 


Aristophanes 


. Rev. W. Lucas CoUins. 
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54 
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55 
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55 
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64 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



*,* The Publishers will be glad to consider applications 
from Teachers for Specimen Copies. 

ENGLISH. 

A Histoty of En£:Iish Criticism. 

By George Sajottsburt, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor 
of Ehetorio and English Literature in the University of Edinbnrgli. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WORKS BY J. LOQIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History of Eng^lish Literature. 

For Secondary Schools. By J. LooiB Eobbetson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies' College. With an Litrodnction by Professor 
Masson, Edinburgh University. Fifth Edition, revised. 3s. 

Daily CSixonicle. — "The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students." 

Outlines of En^^Iish Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 

Third Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 
Speciator. — "To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and flcfty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr iiobertson may well be proud." 

Ensflish Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Saus Author. In Two Parts. Is. 6d. net each. 

Pabt I. — Chaucer to Coleridge. 
Part II. — Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School Ghuucdiaa. — "Of the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical . in the 
strieteit sense of the word." 



36 William Blackwood & Sons' List. 

English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Sa3(E Author. In Two Parts. 28. 6d. each. 
Part I. — Malory to Johnson. | Part II. — Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times. — "We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature." 

Mr K. Blair, Education Officer.— "I have to inform you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the book entitled 
' English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ' (J. L. Robertson, Is.) to the 
Council's supplementary list of books for evening schools." 

English Exercises for Junior and 5enior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "These exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers." 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.— "As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the book. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike." 

High School Headmaster. — "The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for cldisses preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session." 

English Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator. — "This capital selection Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. ; and in Two 
Parts— Part I., 2s. ; Part 11., Is. 6d. 

Athemeum. — "A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves." 



Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 
Also in Two Parts : — 
Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose. 6d. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d. 
Athensum.— " The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of the rising generation in an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
logic." 
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Part I., Chaucer to Bums, cloth, Is. net. 
Part II., Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth. Is. net. 
In One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 
Prize Edition, Ss. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in BngrlisK Literature, Birl(beck College, London; 
Editor of 'Tile Granta Shalcespeare,' &c. 

AtheuE9um. — " We have here such poetry as rings morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature." 

Guardian.— " The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualified 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves." 

Journal of Education. — " One of the best small anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is made with great good taste and care." 



Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Word-Build- 
isa and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— "A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue." 

A Working Handbook of tlie Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, PARAPHBAsma, Figures of Spbboh, aud 

Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Is. 6d. 
Schoolmaster. — " The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 

tl)e discussion of the subject One of the best and soundest productions on 

analysis of sentences we have met with yet." 



38 William Blackwood & Sons' List. 

STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

FBOKOUHOmQ, BiTMOLOOIOAL, AND EXPLANATOBT. 

I. Library Edition. 

Imp. Svo, half moTocco 18s, net. 

II. Scliool and College Edition. 

New Edition, Crown Svo, 1080 pp, Ss, net. 



BLACKWOOD'S 

SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 



"At sucli a price notiiing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability."— TAe School Quardlan. 

STOEMONTH'S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PEONOTJNCING AND EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM BAYNE 



yd, net 
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The Qeors^e Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ' A School History of English Literature,' 
&c. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 
Academy. — " A fascinating little volume." 

English Words and Sentences. 

Book I. Foe the Juniob DrvisioN. 6d. 
Book IL Fok the Intebmediatb Division, 8d. 
Fiactical Teacher. — "These books contain numerous well-graduated exer- 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject." 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 58. 

Blackwood's Literature Readers. See p. S7. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Introduction and Glossahial Notes. By G. Gregory 
Smith, M. A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

English Prose Composition. 

By James C0RRIB, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Spbcdhens oi' Letters, and Subjects tob- Letters 
AND Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary. Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 
Educational News. — "These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty." 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 

With Instructions in the Art op Letter and Essay Writino, Para- 

PHRASINO, FlOURBS OP SPEECH, &0. Is. 3d. 

BLACKWOODS' SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. Brimlhy Johnson. Each Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper covers, 
Is. each. 

The Merchant of Venice. As You Like it. 

Richard II. Henry V. 

Julius Cssar. Macbeth, 

The Tempest. Twelfth Night. 

Other Yolimnes in prepwration. 
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BLACKWOODS' ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Poap. 8to volumes, cloth. 

General Editor— J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ' The School Anthology' ; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkheck College, 

London ; Editor of ' The Granta Shakespeare,' &c. 



Journal of Education.— "Tbia Series has, we believe, already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed." 

Saturday Review.—" The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial sorappiness." 

School Board Chronicle.— " There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods' 
Bnglish Classics." 

Cowper — The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lbe, Author of 'A School History of English Literature.' 
2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — "Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate." 

Scott — Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Saturday Review. — "Like some other members of this series of 'English 
Classics' we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work." 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Dupp, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. 
Educational Hews. — "A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay's essay or Leslie Stephen's monograph." 

Milton— Paradise Lost, Books I. -IV. 

By J. Lome Eobbbtbon, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies' 
College. 2s. 6d. . b , e 

Saturday Review.— "An excellent edition." 

Macaulay — Life of Johnson. 

By D. NioHOL Smith, M.A., Goldsmith's Eeader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. o , j 

Journal of Education. — " Mr Smith's criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

By J. DOWNIB, M.A., XJ.P.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 
Guardian.— "A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours 
and on having accomplished hie task with faithfulness and skill." 
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BLACKWOODS' ENGLISH CLASSICS— covMmied. 



Qoldsmith — Traveller, Deserted Village, & other Poems. 

By J. H. LoBBAH, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London. Is. 6d. 

Literature. — "If Goldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 
Lobban and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith." 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 

By George Soutab, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 2s. 6d. 
Guardian. — " The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with superfluous information." 

Hazlitt — Essays on Poetry. 

By D. NiOHOL Smith, M.A., Goldsmith's Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 23. 6d. 
Athenaeum. — " The introduction is a capital piece of work." 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. D. INNES, M.A., Editor of 'Julius Csesar,' &c., &c. 2s. 6d. 
Academy. — " For Mr lunes's volume we have nothing but praise." 

Scott — Marmion. 

By Alexander Maokie, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen ; Editor of ' Warren Hastings,' &c. Is. 6d. 
Guardian. — " The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind." 

Lamb — Select Essays. 

By AONES "WasoN, Editor of Browning's ' Strafford,' &c. ; late Senior English 
JVGstress, East Putney High School, 2s. 6d. 
Athenssum. — " Miss Wilson's edition is well equipped," 

Milton — Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H. Blakenet, M.A., Headmaster, King's School, Ely. 2s. 6d, 
School World. — " Everything^ testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The notes are a joy to the critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Dcfp, D.Litt,, Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 

Academy and Literature. — " Nothing has been done perfunctorily ; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt." 

Mr G. K. Chesterton in 'The Daily News.'— "Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study." 

Professor R. Wtilker in 'Englische Studien.'—" Wight DufTs Byron wird 
sicherlich dazu beitragen des Dichters Werke in England mehr zu verbreiten, 
als dies bisher geschehen ist, Aber auch in Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
Preunden Byron's warm zu empfehlen," 
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HI5T0RY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higher Latin Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Audbn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Bell (Jniversity Scholar. 
2s. 6d. 

*,* A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Educational TimeB.— "Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Anden's little work well worth a trial The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation." 

School Quardian. — "This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book." 

Lower Latin Prose. 

By K. P. WiLBOW, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
28. 6d. 



* * 



A Key {/or Teachers only), 5s. net. 



Jounal of Edncation.— " A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work." 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. AuMsr, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh; late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. 6d. 

Edncational News.— "The hints on translation given by Mr Andeu are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness." 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. Ss. 

Athengsnm.— " More interesting in substance than such things usually are." 
Joumal of Education.— " Will be welcomed by all teachers of Latin." 
School Ghiardian.— "The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put." 
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Now issued at Is. 6d. net to meet the reauirements of the 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A specimen copy will be 
sent gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 

WITH VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Late Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of 8t John's College, Cambridge ; 

AND THE 

Ebv. C. DARNELL, M.A., 

Late Head-Master of OargilSeld Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 

an^SchoIar of Pembroke and Downing 

Colleges, Cambridge. 



Contents. 

PART I.— Stories and Fables— The Wolf on his Death-Bed— Alex- 
ander and the Pirate — Zeno's Teaching — Ten Helpers — The Swallow 
and the Ants — Discontent — Pleasures of Country Life — The Wolf and 
the Lamb — Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy — The Conceited 
Jackdaw — The Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide — The Clever Parrot— Simple Living — The Human Hand — The 
Bear — Value of Rivers — Love of the Country — Juno and the Peacock — 
The Camel — The Swallow and the Birds— The Boy and the Echo— The 
Stag and the Fountain — The Cat's Device — The Human Figure — The 
Silly Crow— Abraham's Death-Bed — The Frogs ask for a King— The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hear the Other Side. 

PART II.— Historical Extracts— The Stoey op the Fabii : Histori- 
cal Introduction — The Story of the Fabii. The Conquest op Veii : 
Historical Introduction — The Conquest of Veii. The Saoripiob op 
DbCIUS : Historical lutroduotion^-The Sacrifice of Decius. 

PART III.— The First Roman Invasion of Britain— Introduction 
to Extracts from Csesar's Commentaries — The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.— The Life of Alexander the Great- Historical Intro- 
duction — Life and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix. Vocabulaky. Addenda. 

Two Maps to Illustrate the First Roman In/uasion of Britain ami the 

Campaigns of Alexander the Sreat. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wnaoif, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Pettea College. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d, Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each, 
Saturday Beview.— "This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school." 

Educational Beview. — " Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication." 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. Wilsom, M.A., Fettes 
College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading -Book, with Notes and Vocabulary, By 
J. W. E, Peabob, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup ; late Assistant-Master, UniTersity College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A,, late Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardian, — "A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
• quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success." 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G, MiDDLETON, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint-Author of ' Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors. ' Is. 6d, 

SchooImaBter. — "They form excellent practice in ' unseen ' work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one." 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L, C, VAUaHAN WiLKES, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette. — " Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia. 

Stonyhurst Latin Qrammar. 

By Bev. John Gebabd. Second Edition, Pp, 199. 3s, 

Aditus Faciliores Qrseci. 

An Easy Greek Constrdng Book, with Complete Vocabulary, By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Eev. C, Darnell, M.A, Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 
Notis quibusdam illustraverunt A, Gol. Potts, m,a., ll.d. ; 
QUL, A. Heard, M,A., LL.D, New Impression, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
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Greek Accidence. 

For Use in Preparatory Mid Public Schools. By T. C. Weatherhead, 
M-A:, Headmaster, CJour School, King's College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. 

Literature.— "Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 
Greek and English." '^ ' 

Pilot. — " The most nsefal book for beginners we have seen. " 

Tlie Messenian Wars. 

An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Pull Vocabulary Bv 

?■ Z: 4°iS-™i ^•^■L^^''^^^' i^PP^"^ ^"^^ College, Toronto ; foVinerly 
Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ's College 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. ^ ' 

Saturday Review.— "A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis We 
warmly commend the book." 

Hig^Iier Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Atobn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. %* Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net 

Guardian.— " The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made." ' 

Journal of Education. — "A manual of well-graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces." 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. *,* A Key (for TeacTiers only), 5s. net. 

School Guardian. — "A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools." 

Hijrher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. AuDDN, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Educational Times. — "It contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools." i 

Schoolmaster. — "The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship. 

Greek Unseens. 

Bkino One Hundred Passages fob Trahsiation at Sight in Junior 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W. Lobban, M. A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 
This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, Scotch Preliminary, London Matriculation, and similar examinations in 
Greek. The extracts are drawn from over a score of different authors, and regard 
has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange- 
ment to progressive difficulty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. B. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint- Author of ' Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors.' Is. 6d, 

School Quardiaa. — "A capital selection made with mnch discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections axe intelligible apart from their context." 

University Coirespondent. — "This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for leas 
advanced University examinations for Honours." 

Qreek Test Papers. 

By Jahes Mont, Litt.D., LL.D., late co-Bector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 

*»• A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. n«<. 

UnlTersity Correspondent. — "This useful book The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek," 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. AnDBN, M.A., Editor of 
'Meissner's Latin Phrase Book.' Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Spectator. — "A good piece of work, and likely to be useful." 
Athenisnm. — "A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose." 

Journal of Education. — "Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Shabflet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. Giles, Litt.D., LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. [In pr^^ration. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Saue Author. In 1 vol. [/» prejparation. 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtrks, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College ; late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni- 
versity Scholar, 



Lfferatara.—" The best -we have seen of the new type of school- 
book." .^ ^ 

Aoademy,—" If the price of this series is considered, -we know 
not where to look for its eqtual." 

Public School MagaMlno.-" The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of cost. T/Te wonder how it can all be done 
at the price." 

BLACKWOODS' CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Ciesar— Gallic War, Books I.-III. 

By J. M. Haedwich, M.A., Assistant-Master at Kngby ; late Scholar of 
St John's College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

C«sar— Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Eev. St J. B. Wthnb-Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury College ; 
late Scholar of St John's CoUege, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

Cffisar— Gallic War, Books VI., VII. 

By 0. A. A. Du Pontet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabulary, la. 6d. 

Virgil— Qeorgic I. 

By J. SARQBAnST, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster ; late Scholar 
of University CoUege, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Georgic IV. „ . , . 

By J. SaROBAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 
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BUCKWOODS' CLASSICAL nXTS—contmiied. 



Virgil— /Eneid, Books V., VI. 

By Eev. St J. B. Wynnb Willbon, M.A., Headmaster, Halleybury 
College, Is. 6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. ViNOB, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. Is. 0d, 

Ovid — Elegiac Extracts. 

By R. B. BnENABT, M.A. Oxon. ; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By H. W. AuDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2b. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. B. SiKEs, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d, 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VII. 

By E. E. SlEGS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. [In prepa/ration. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Sharplet, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. Sarqeaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books III., IV. 

By J. Sarqeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catilinam, I. -IV. 

By H. W. AoDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — De Senectute and Oe Amicitia. 

By J. H. ViNOB, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradfleld. 

[J.n prena/ration. 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS' CLASSICAL TB,\TS— continued. 



Cicero — Select Letters. 

By Ber, T. Nicelin, M.A., Asaistant-Master at Rossall. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero — Pro Caecina. 

By Rev. J. M. LtjMON, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. [In preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By H. F. MoBLAUD Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books 1., II. 

By A. jAoasB, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. 6d. 

Sallust — Jus:urtha. 

By I. P.°Smbdlbt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster ; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Euripides — Hercules Furens. 

By E. H, Blakbnet, M.A,, Headmaster, King's School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVIII. 

By G. MiDDLETON, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and Professor A. Souter, D.Litt., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX. 

By J. A. NiOKMN, B.A., late Scholar of St John's College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. [In preparation, 

Nepos — Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, D.D., Headmaster of Rossall School. 

[In the press. 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. By Herbebt A. 
Strong LL.D., Officier de I'Instruotion Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University CoUege, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett, M.A., LittD. 3s. 
Guardian.— " A most valuable companion to the modern handbooks on his- 
torical French grammar." 

D 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfred Mebcibb, L.-is-L,, Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 
Educational Times. — "A very useful book, which admirably aooomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at onoe to any one who has had to teach 
the subject." 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Toee, B.A. 28. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — "A distinctly good book Maybe unreservedly 

commended," 

A First Book of "Free Composition" in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-4s-L., Headmaster of Modem Languages in the 
Boyal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 
School World. — "We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation." 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Bmili; B. lb Francois, French Tutor, Eedoliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Olifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Begister. — "Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it 

Thoroughly good work throughout." 

All Fren'ch Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wtatt, M.A. Is. 
Weekly Begister. — "Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a cowp d'ceil, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure." 

The Children's Guide to the French Language. 

By Anmib G. Ferribr, Teacher of French in the Ladies' College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 
Schoolmaster.— " The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
by those who have to teach French to small children." 

GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 

of London. lOs. 6d. net. 
Times. — " In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer." 

Outlines of the History of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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DR LUBOVIUS' GERMAN SERIES. 
A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By Louis LuboVtus, Ph.D., German Master, Hillhead High School, Glas- 
gow ; Lecturer on German, U.P.C. Training College ; Examiner for Degrees 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. 

Part I. — Elementary. 2s. 

PartlL 8s. 

Lower German. 

Keading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol- Fa Notation, 
By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Athenanm. — " The volume is well designed." 

Freparafory Schools Beview. — "A capital reading-book for middle forms." 

Pro£^ressive German Composition. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, and Pibst Imthoduction to Gbbman 
Philoloqt. By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Altoim Two Parti : — 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

*,* A Key {/or Teachers only), Ss. net. 
First Introduction to German Philology. Is. 6d. 
Journal of Education. — "The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

real assistance The part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 

great praise," 



A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B. 
Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — "This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books. " 

SpartanerjQnglinge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul von Szczepa^bki. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
MOBKIBON, M.A., Master in Modem Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. 2s. 
Scotsman. — " An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
and is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers." 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By EWALD F. SfiOKLEE, Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Day School ; German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School ; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School. 2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanisli Grammar. 

With Copious Exercises in Translation and Composition ; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish) ; and a copious General Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English), By Williau A. Eebsen, Teadier of Spanish, Billhead 
High School, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 
InTestoTs' Review. — "To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 

language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 

prove invaluable." 
Commerce. — "Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 

of a working knowledge of the language." 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Bevision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. VziTOH Lothian, M.A., B.So., F.B.S.E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 

Guardian, — "A work of first-rate importance W? should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere." 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

Fob Seniob Pupils in Sohoolb. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 

consisting in great part of Problems, and 760 Extracts from Examination 

Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d, 

James Welton, Esq., Lectwrer on EdMcation, and Master of Method, 

YorkshAre CoUege. — " Your ' Practical Arithmetic ' seems to me the most complete 

collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent." 

Elementary Alg^ebra. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers 

sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., 6d. Ft. II., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. 

III., 70pp., 6d. Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. I., IL, III., each 

2d. Answers to Pt. IV., 3d. 

Educational News. — "A short and compact introduction to algebra The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to bo commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly," 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 
Teachers' Dlonthly. — " The examples are mainly concrete, as they should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount of 
difficulty." 

Educational News. — " This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
There are most valuable practical hints to teachers." 
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Modern Geometry of the Point, Straiglit Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc, Headmaster of Spier's 
School, Beith. 3s. 
Schoolmaster. — ' ' Each branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success." 

Journal of Education. — " An exceedingly useful text-book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading." 

Educational News. — "A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty." 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4a.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 
Educational Times. — "The explanations are always clear and to the point, 

while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 

to the students who make use of the book." 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
With Answers, cloth, lid. Answers may be had separately, price 3d. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



Fifty-Fifth Thousand. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Rev. Alexander Maokat, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 

present time. Pp. 300. 3s, 
Schoolmaster.— "For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 

that is desirable It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

auMBTrship and editing." 

One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Same Author, Revised to the present time. Pp.128. Is. 
These ' Outlines ' — in many respects an epitome of the ' Elements ' — are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author's larger works. 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 

•First Steps in Geography. 

By the Same Acthob. ISmo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

Bj John L, Mtbeb, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

lln preparation. 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Saboa»i, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 

Is. 6d. 
Glasgow Herald. — "Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The 1)ook 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated." 

lnorg:anic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. TiMFANY, B.Sc, Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Beader on Some Common Things. With Illus- 
trations. 2s. 
Guardian. — " Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the 'science of common things.' Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams." 

GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text- Book of Geology. 

By Professor Charles Lapwoeth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page's ' Introductory Text-Book of Geology.' With Illus- 
trations. 6s. 
Educational News.— "The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best tezt-books on the subject," 

FubUahers' Circular.— "The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in. all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book are as pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them." 

Education.— "The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subiect is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date." 

PAL/EONTOLOGY. 

A Manual of Paleontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Palseontology. By Professor H. Allbyiib Nioholson, Aberdeen, and 
RioHABD Ltdekkbr, B.A.,F.G.S. &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten" 
*ai greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63b. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth Edition, Revised. 
Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illnstrations. By David Page, LL.D., Ua., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham CoUege of Science, Newcastle. Revised 
by Professor Charles Lapworth. 2s. 6d. 
Athensaum.— " The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explana- 
tions are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
satisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel 
that difficulties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him." 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text- Book of Lo^ric. 

With Numerous Examples and Exercises. By Sydney Heebebt Mellone, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Bdin.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman. — "This is a well -studied academic text -book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instruetive 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 

in modern logic The book, in fine, is an excellent working text-book of its 

subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers. 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney Heisbebt Msixone, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and MAB&ABEt 
Dbummond, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman. — "Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date." 

Education. — "The authors of this volume have made satisfactory use of 
accredited authorities ; in addition, they have pursued original investigations 
and conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology " 

A Short History of Logic. 

By Robert Adamson, LL.D., Late Professbr of Logic in the tJniversity of 
Glasgow. Edited by W. E. Sobley, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 53 net. 
"There is no other flistory of Logic — short or long— in English, and no similar 
short work in any other language." 



FORESTRY. 



The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. By John 
Nisbet, D.CE., Professor of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author ofe'The Forester.' Crown 8vo, 58. 6d. net. 

Forest Entomology. 

By A. T. GiLLANDBBS, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Revised. With 351 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. • 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKW00D5' 

LITERATURE READERS. 

Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor ol Education In the University ot London. 

BOOK I Pp. 228. Price Is. 

BOOK II Pp.275. Price Is. 4d. 

BOOK III Pp.303. Price lB.6d. 

BOOK IV Pp. 381. Price 1b. 6d. 



NOTE. 

This new Series would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School Readers for 
History, Geography, and 5cience. Many teachers feel that 
their pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
from these works at least as well as from compilations 
specially written for the young. Because of recent changes 
in Inspection, the present is a specially suitable time for 
the Introduction of such a series into Elementary Schools. 
In the Preparatory Departments of Secondary Schools the 
need for such a series is clamant. 

It is to be noted that the books are not manuals of 
English literature, but merely Readers, the matter of which 
is drawn entirely from authors of recognised standing. All 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied ; but illustra- 
tions, as affording no help in dealing with Literature, are 
excluded from the series. 

"The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the later books^ which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good lElnglish verse and 
prose."— /KAe/iiBani. 

"The selected readings are interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, 

and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 

compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations. "—Ouardyaa. 

A very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher."— PaW 
Mall Gazette. * 

"If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else."— Bradford Observer. 

"The books are graded with remarkable akilV'—QUsgov Herald. 
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" Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that haye hitherto 
been published."— T^e Guardian. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.^ (In Five Books.) 

ByM. B. SYNQE. 

with Coloured' Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 
B. M. Syage, A.R.B., and Maps. 



BOOK I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. 4d. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 



The Home of Abraham— Into Africa- 
Joseph In Egypt— The Children of Israel— 
The First Merchant Fleet— Hiram, King of 
Tyre— King Solomon's Fleet — The Story of 
Carthage — The Story of the Argonauts— The 
Siege of Troy — The Adventures of Ulysses — 
The Dawn of History— The Fall of Tyre- 
The Rise of Carthage — Hanno's Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon — King Ahasuerus 
—How Leonldaa kept the Pass — Some 



Greek Colonies— Athens — The Death of 
Socrates— The Story of Bomulus and Remus 
— HowHoratius kept the Bridge — Coriolanus 
— Alexander the Great — King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander's 
City — The Romaic Fleet— The Adventures of 
Hannibal — The End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Rome — Julius CBesar — The 
Flight of Pompey— The Death of Caesar. 



BOOK II. THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 



The Roman World — The Tragedy of Nero— 
The Great Fire in Rome— The Destruction 
of Pompeii — Marcus Aureliua — Christians to 
the Lions— A New Rome — The Armies of 
the North — King Arthur and his Knights— 
How the Northmen conquered England — 
The First Cniaade — Frederick Barbarossa — 
The Third Crusade- The Days of Chivalry 
— Queen of the Adriatic — The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante's Great Poem — The 



Maid of Orleans — Prince Henry, the Sailor — 
The Invention of Printing — Vasco da Gama's 
Great Voyage — Golden Goa — Christopher 
Columbus — The Last of the Moors — Dis- 
covery of the New World— Columbus in 
Chains — Discovery ' of the Pacific — Magel- 
lan's Straits — Montezuma — Siege and Fall of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
Awakening. 



BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. Is. 6d. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 9d. 



Stobv of the Netherlands— The Story of 
Martin Luther— The Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege of Leyden- William 
the Silent — Drake's Voyage round the 
World — The Great Armada — Virginia— Story 
of the Revenge— Sir Walter Raleigh— The 
' Fairy Queen '—First Voyage of the East 
India Company— Henry Hudson— Captain 
John Smith— The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers— Thirty Years of War 
—The Dutch at Sea— Van Biebeek's Colony 



—Oliver Cromwell— Two Famous Admirals 
-De Ruyter— The Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania — The ' Pilgrim's Progress ' — ^William's 
Invitation— The Stmggle in Ireland— The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks— The Story of 
the Huguenots — The Battle of Blenheim — 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
-Charles XII. of Sweden— The Boyhood of 
Frederick the Great— Anson's Voyage round 
the World— Maria Theresa— The Story of 
Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE VIORID— continued. 



BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE 

The story of the fireat Mogul— Robert 
Clive— The Black Hole of Calcutta— The 
Struggle for North America— George Wash- 
ington—How Pitt saved England— The Fall 
of Quebec — "The Great Lord Hawke"— 
The Declaration of Independence— Captain 
Cook's Story — James Bruce and the Nile — 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Fall of the Bastile- 
Napoleon Bonaparte— Horatio Nelson— The 
Adventures of Hungo Park— The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt— The Battle of the Nile— 



FOB SEA POWES. 18. 9d. 

Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson— The Rise of Wellington— 
The First Australian Colony— Story of the 
Slave Trade— The Defence of Saragota^Sir 
John Moore at Corunna— The Victory of 
Talavera— The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol— 
The "Shannon" and the "Chesapeake"- 
Napoleon's Retreat from Moscow— Welling- 
ton s Victories in Spain— The Fall of the 
Empire— Story of the Steam Engine— Water- 
loo— The Exile of St Helena. 



BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 



How Spain lost South America — The Greek 
War — Victoria, Queen of England- The 
Great Boer Trek— The Story of Natal— The 
Story of Canada— The Winning of the West 
—A Great Arctic Expedition— Discoveries in 
Australia— The Last King of France- Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary— The Crimean War— 
The Indian Mutiny— King of United Italy 
—Civil War in America — ^The Mexican Re- 
volution — Founding the German Empire— 
The Franco-German War- The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes — The Dutch Republics in 



South Africa— Livingstone's discoveries in 
Central Africa— China's Long Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's Ally— Russia— The Annexation of 
Burma- The Story of Afghanistan — The 
Empire of India— Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartum— The Redemption of Egypt— The 
Story of British West Africa— The Story of 
Uganda — The Founding of Rhodesia — 
British South Africa — The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia — The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuba— Reign of Queen Victoria 
—Welding the Empire— Citizenship. 



Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. each net, suitable as prize books. 



Uniform with this Series. 



THE WORLD'S CHILDHOOD. 

WItb aumerous Illustrations by Brlnsley Le Panu. 



I. STORIES 



1. Lit-tle Red Ri-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 
8. The Snow-Ohild. 

4. TomThumI). 

5. The Ug-ly Duck-ling. 

6. Fuss in Boots. 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Cats. 

8. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 

9. Gol-dy. 

10. Cin-der-el-l»— Part I. 



OP THE FAIRIES. lod. 

CONTENTS 

U. Cin-der-el-la— Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-bright and Bird-ie. 

15. Beau-ty and the Beast. 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night's Rest. 

18. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Cat. 

19. The Sleep-ing Beau-ty. 



II. STORIES OP THE GREEK aODS AND HEROES, lod. 



1. A-bout the Gods. 

2. The Names of the Gods. 
8. Tum-ed in-to Stone. 

4. The Shin-ing Ghar-i-ot. 

5. The Laur-el Tree. 

8. A Horse with Wings. 

7. The Cy-press Tree. 

8. The Fruits of the Earth. 

9. Cn-pid's Gold-en Ar-rows. 

10. Fan's Pipe. 

11. A Long Sleep. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind-ness. 



CONTENTS. 



13. At-a-lan-ta's Race. 

14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 
16. The Snow- White Bull. 

16. The Spi-der and his Web 

17. I-o— the White Cow. 

18. The Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The 01-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22. The Boy who tried to Fly. 
28. The Gold-en Harp. 

Teacher's Appendix. 
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If history caa be given a form likely to make it palatable to young folks, "F" 
has succeded m doing so in these ' Stories of the English.' It is no exaggeration to 
say that the book represents not only a masterpiece In literature tor children, 
bnt a work of no slight value for the national zooA."— Scotsman 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. 
Vol. I.— from THE COMING OP THE ENGLISH TO THE ABMADA. — Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS.— The coming of the White Horse— The coming of the Cross— The Fight 
with the Raven — Alfred the Oieat — Edward the Confessor — William the Oonquerer— The 
Kings of the Golden Broom — Richard Lion-Heart— King John and Magna Charta— Earl 
Simon the Bighteons- Edward the Englishman- Bannookbum and Berkeley— The Lions 
and the Lilies— A King dethroned— Prince Hal— King Harry- The Wars of the Roses — 
Henry VIII. and the Revolt from Rome— Edward VI. and Mary— Elizabeth, the Great 
Queen : (1) English Adventurers and the Cruise of the Pelimn ; (2) Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
(3) Papist Plots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; (4) The Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Dover Castle — The Pharos, Dover— Norsemen — Homes of our 
Ancestors- Oh&teau Qaillard— Tomb of a Crusader (Gervase Alard), Winchelsea Church- 
Carnarvon Castle — Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey — Knights of the Fourteenth 
Century— Edward the Third- The Battle of Cressy— Tomb of Edward the Third, West- 
minster Abbey — Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral— Richard II. on his 
voyage to Ireland — Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey — Henry V. with Military 
Attendants — Henry V. addressing his Army — Joan of Arc — The Crowning of Henry VII. 
on Bosworth Field— Henry VIII. — Wolsey— -Sir Thomas More taking leave of his Daughter 
—Calais during the Sixteenth Century — Queen Elizabeth— The Armada— Drake-Mary, 
Queen of Scots— Drake playing Bowls with his Captains — Su: Walter Raleigh. 

FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 
Vol. II.— the STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND: GREATER ENGLAND.— Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS.— The First of the Stuarts— The Struggle for Power— The Puritan Tyranny 
—The Second Struggle for Power : Charles II.— The Revolution- The Fight with France : 
The Dutch King— Queen Anne and Marlborough— Greater England- The Story of Anson— 
The Story of Wolfe— The Story of Captain Cook— The Story of Olive— The War of American 
Independence— The great French War— The Story of Nelson — The Story of the Great Duke 
—The End of the Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS James I.— Bacon— Charles I.— A Cavalier— OUver Cromwell— The 

Great Fire of London — ^The Seven Bishops going to the Tower— Landing of William of 
Orange in England — Marlborough — Oibxaltar— Chatham — Fight between the Centv/rvm and 
the Manila Ship — General Wolfe — The Death of Captain Cook— Washington — Pitt — 
Napoleon Bonaparte— Nelson— H. M.S. Vietary, Portsmouth Harbour— Duke of Wellington 
— Napoleon on board the Bellffrophon. 

Moira O'Neill, Author of ' Songs of the Glen of Antrim,' writing to Mr Blackwood, 
says : " F.'s ' Stories of the English ' was written tor my little daughter Susan. The 
child is quite fascinated by it, but equally so are all the grown-up friends to whom 
I have shown it. I lent it once to a sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hours of that 
night with it, and afterwards told me that he could hardly believe that such an 
account of Nelson's great battles had been written by a woman, because it 'was 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic used almost the same words 
about the account of Marlborough's campaigns. F. is the most patient and faithfal' 
student of history that I know. She has such a strong literary sense that she simply 
could not write anything except in a literary form, and combined with it she has 
that rare thing, a judicial mind. This, I think, gives her work a quite peculiar 
value." 
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Standard Readers. 

Revised Edition. With Supplementaiy Pages, consisting of "Spelling 
Lists," "Word -Building," "Prefixes and Suffixes," &c. Profuselj- niuB- 
trated with Superior Engravings. 

BOOK I. 40 Lessons . . . . 8d. 



BOOK n. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 
BOOK VL 



40 Lessons 
60 Lessons 
60 Lessons 
60 Lessons 
60 Lessons 



9d. 
Is. Od. 
Is. 3d. 
Is. 4d. 
Is. 6d. 



Schoolmaster.— "We strongly recommend these books Children will be 

sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel." 



Infant Series. 



FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 



Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 



1st Series. | 2nd Series. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s. ; varnished, 3s. 6d. per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
17s. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 

Educational News. — " Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose." 



Qeographical Readers. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, 



GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. 



BOOK I. 
BOOK II. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 
BOOK VI. 



(For Stand. 
(For Stand. 
(For Stand. 
(For Stand. 
(For Stand. 



II.) 



(For Stand. I.) 96 pp. 9d. 
96 pp. . . 9d. 



III.) 156 pp. 

IV.) 192 pp. 

V.) 256 pp. 

VI.) 256 pp. 



(For Stand. VIL) 256 pp. 



Is. Od. 
Is. 3d. 
Is. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 
Is. 9d. 



Schoolmaster. — " This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, m common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear type 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quahty and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupil's progress." 
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Historical Readers. 

With numeroua Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 



SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 

HISTORY .... 

FIRST HISTORICAL READER 
SECOND HISTORICAL READER 
THIRD HISTORICAL READER 



160 pp. Is. Od. 

160 pp. Is. Od. 

224 pp. Is. 4d- 

256 pp. Is. 6d. 



Schoolmaster. — "These new Historical Readers have heen carefully compiled. 
The facts are well selected ; the story is well told in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children ; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose." 

School Board Chronicle. — "The treatment is unconventional, but always 
in good taste. The volumes will meet with much favour ge^ierally as lively, 
useful, high-toned Historical Readers." 



Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 
HAWTHORNE'S TANGLBWOOD TALES, 
tions. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 



With Notes and Illustra- 



Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 



EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDBN 
THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 
THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE 
THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS . 



32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, SJd. 
32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, SJd. 
32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 34d. 
32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3id. 



Teachers' Aid. — "Capital annotated editions Beautifully clear and 

painstaking; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers." 

Educational News.— " Useful issues of well-known poems The notes 

are exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these little books." 



School Recitation Books. 

BOOK L 32 pages 

BOOK II. 32 pages 

BOOK III. 48 pages 

BOOK IV. 48 pages 

BOOK V. 64 pages 

BOOK VI. 64 pages 

Schoolmistress.—" These six books are a valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions a? the end of every lesson are very suitable. 



2d. 
2d. 
3d. 
3d. 
4d. 
4d. 
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Qrammar and Analysis. 






BOOK II. 24 pages . 


. Paper, l^d. 


cloth, 2id. 


BOOK in. 24 pages . 


. Paper, lid. 


cloth, ^d. 


BOOK IV. 48 pages . 


. Paper, 2d. ; 


cloth, 3d. 


IBOOK V. 64 pages . 


. Paper, 3d. ; 


cloth, 4d. 


BOOK VI. 64 pages . 


. Paper, 3d.; 


cloth, 4d. 


BOOK VII. 64 pages . 


. Paper, 3d. ; 


cloth, 4d. 



BOOK 


I. 


BOOK 


II. 


BOOK 


in. 


BOOK 


IV. 


BOOK 


V. 


BOOK 


VI. 


BOOK 


VII. 



Schoolmaster. — "This is a series of good practical books whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice." 

Teachers' Aid. — "For thoroughness, method, style, and high -class work, 

commend us to these little text-books A practical hand has impressed 

every line with individuality We are determined to use them in our own 

department." 

Arithmetical Exercises. 

. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 
. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
, Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
HIGHEE AMTHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes, 128 pp. . . Paper, 6d, ; cloth, 8d. 

*«* ANSWERS may be had sepa/rately, and wt siyapUed direct 
to Teachers only. 

Schoolmaster. — " We can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples We 

can recommend the series to our readers." 

SchoolmiEtress.— " Large quantity, excellent quality, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises." 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analtsis of Sentbnoeb. With a Chapter on WoED-BuitDrao 
and Dbeitatiok, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster.—" A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic 
and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue. A junior text-book that is calculated 

to yield most satisfactory results." 

Educational Times.— "The plan ought to work well...... .A decided advance 

from the old-fashioned practice of teaching." 
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Grammar and Analysis. 




Scotch Code. 




STANDARD IL 24 pages. 
STANDARD III. 32 pages. 
STANDARD IV. 56 pages. 
STANDARD V. 56 pages. 
STANDARD VI. . 64 pages. 


Paper, ip. ; cloth, 24d. 
Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
Paper, ZJd. ; cloth, 3Jd. 
Paper, 2Jd. ; cloth, SJd. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Teachers' Aid.— "These are thonghtfolly written and very practically con 
oeived little helps They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples. 


New Aritlimetical Exercises. 




Scotch Code. 




STANDARD I. 32 pages 
STANDARD H. 32 pages 
STANDARD III. 56 pages 
STANDARD IV. 64 pages 
STANDARD V. 80 pages 
STANDARD VI. 80 pages 


Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 



HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

%* ANSWERS may be had separately, and ore svppUed direct 
to Teachers only. 

Educational News. — "The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics." 

Merit Certificate Aritiimetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. T., Parallelograms and 

Triangles. 64 pp.- Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 

64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may he had separately, price 

2d. each Part. 
Educational Times. — "The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book." 

A First BooI« on Pliysical Qeograpliy. 

For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 
Journal of Education.— " This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature." 
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Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to meet the 
Requirbments of the Minute of the Soienoe and Art Depabtment 
ON Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN, Undenominational 
School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrationa. Is, 

Blackwoods' Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Pbaroe, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 
No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. 
I, 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. 
II 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 
II 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 
II 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 
It 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 
II 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 
II 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 
The Seadlines are graduated, up-to-date, and attractive. 

Blackwoods' Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers vrill find it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Classes, No. 2 for Hioher, Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher. — " Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention." 

School World. — "Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing." 

SchoolmaBter. — "Those of our readers in search of new books should see 
these." 

Journal of Education.— " Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope." 



UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 
St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Aoademicus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, Is. 
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